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PROLEGOMENA,  &c. 


VOL.  jr„ 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES 


MILTON. 


In  ParacTifum    Aniilfam  fummi   PoetcE,    Johannis 
JMiltonl  *. 

C\  U 1  legis  Amiflam  Paradifum,  grandia  magni 
^^  Carmina  IMiltoxi,  quid  nili  cuncla  legis? 
Res  cunctas,  et  cunclarum  primordia  reruin, 

Et  fata,  et  fines,  continet  ifte  liber. 
Intima  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi,  5 

Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet : 
Terraeque,  tractufque  maris,  coelumque  profundum, 

Sulphureumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  fpecus : 
Quaeque  colunt  terras,  pontumque,  et  Tartara  cceca, 

Quaeque  colunt  fummi  lucida  regna  poll :  lo 

Et  quodcunque  ullis  conclufum  eft  finibus  ufquam, 

Et  fine  fine  Chaos,  et  fine  fine  Deus ; 
Et  fine  fine  magis,  fi  quid  magis  d^t  fine  fine, 

*  Tkis  poem  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  the  next  by  Milton's  friend 
Andrew  IMarvell,  have 'been  ullially  publifhed  in  the  editions  of 
Paradife  Loji,  fince  the  edition  of  l()7-i,  to  which  they  are  both 
prefixed.     Todd. 

Ver.  1. Aniiflkm   Paradifum,']    Dr.   Barrow  has 

here  rendered  Paradifum  famnine.  The  tranflators  of  the  firft 
hwikoi  Paradife  Loft,  both  in  l685  and  1/02,  thus  alfo  entitle  the 
poem  "  Paradifus  Amifa."  See  alfo  the  fame  title  to  other  Latin 
Iranflations  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  549,  66l. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  however,  make  Paradife  jnafcuUne.. 

Todd. 
a  9 


IV 


POKMS  (>N  Mfl/roX, 


In  CliriUo  crira  lioniiMos  roncilialus  amor. 
Jlwc  (jui  Iprrarct  c[uis  crcdcrct  die  luturuiu?  13 

Et  tamcn  Iva-c  liodi^  terra  Britanna  l(';iit. 
()  (juantos  in  hclla  (hicrs  I   (jinr  piotnlit  arnia  I 

Qua'  canit,  ct  ([iianta  pra^liu  diia  tuba  ! 
C'rklU's  acit'-s  !  atqiic  in  ccrtauiiuL'  ca*luni ! 

l''t  (jua'  c<rlelt:c.s  piijjjna  dccerct  agros  !  -'^ 

Quantiis  in  cEthcreis  tollit  l"c  Lucifer  armis ! 

Atque  iplb  gratlitiir  vi\  ]\Iicliaelc  minor ! 
Qiiantis,  et  quam  fiincl'tis  conciu'ritur  iris, 

Dam  ferns  hie  ftellas  protegit,  illc  rapit! 
Dnm  vulfob  niontes  ecu  tela  rcciproca  torquent,     23 

Et  non  mortali  defnpcr  igne  pluunt  : 
Stat  dnbius  cui  fc  parti  conccdat  Olympus, 

Et  mctuit  pugna^  non  fnpcrelVe  fu;c. 
At  fimul  in  ecelis  IVIeflia^  infignia  fulgent, 

Et  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo,  30 

llorrcndumqiic  rota;  ftrident,  ct  fa?va  rotarum 

Erumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 
j'^t  tiamnicT  vibrant,  ct  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admiftis  flammis  infonuere  polo : 
Excidit  attonitis  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnis, 

Et  caflis  dextris  irrita  tela  eadunt ;  36 

Ad  pnrnas  fugiunt ;  et,   ceu  foret  Orcus  alylum, 

Vcr.  13. quis  crederet  cjli   tuturum  ?]  So  I  print 

il  from  the  edition  of  16'71-.  Dr.  Ncwt»tn  wiuhjutura.  Toland, 
who  has  printed  this  exccllmt  copy  of  verfes  in  his  Life  of  MiN 
ton,  reads  /«/i/rH«j.  Tuiifon's  editions  of  1705,  and  171  L,  and 
Tickell's  in  17'~0,  road  \\w.  fanio :  lint  Tonton's  in  17C5,  and 
Tonfon's  of  17-7  and  17'lt>»  vcan]  fit  turn  -,  as  many  other  editions 
aifo  read.  Mr.  Capel  Lofi't,  in  his  edition  of  llie  Firft  Book  of 
Piiradife  Loft,  179'>.  I)a8  rcftiired  /'«/«»w/h  ;  and  iiii^wnioully  ex- 
plains it:  "  Quis  crederet  (ncmpi)  alliiitcm  futurum  cjui  hsec  fc 
fando  afleqtii  yo\\r  fpcraret?"    'I'dpd, 
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Infernis  certant  condere  fe  tenebris. 
Cedite,  llomani  Scriptores ;  cedite,   Graii ; 

Et  quos  fama  recens  vel  celebravit  anus.  4-0 

Hasc  qiiicunque  leget  tantuni  ceciiiiife  putabit 

Masonideni  ranas,  Virgilium  cidices. 

Samuel  Barrow,  m.  d  f. 


On  Parad'ife  Loft. 

WHEN  I  beheld  the  Poet  blind,  yet  bold. 
Ill  llender  book  his  vaft  dcfign  unfold, 
jMcffiah  crovvn'd,  God's  reconcil'd  decree, 
Rebelling  Angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
Heaven,  Hell,  Earth,  Chaos,  all ;  the  argument 
Held  me  a  while  mifdoubting  his  intent,  6' 

Tliat  he  would  ruin  (for  I  faw  him  ftrong) 
The  facred  truths  to  fable  and  old  fong ; 

t  Of  Dr.  Samuel  Barrow,  the  author  of  thefe  verfes,  no  ac- 
count lias  been  given  by  the  editors  of  Milton.  Toland  only 
calls  him  a  doftor  of  phyfick.  Perhaps  he  was  the  phyfician  to 
the  army  of  General  ]\lonk.  Sec  Skinner's  L//e  of  General  Monk  y 
1724',  p.  l65.  "  General  Monk  haftened  to  Berwick  from  Cold- 
llream,  Dec^  13.  l659,  being  attended  with  fome  of  his  beft 
Colonels,  and  Dr.  Barrow  the  principal  Phyfician,  who  about 
this  time  was  made  Judge  Advocate  of  the  army."  See  alfo 
Kennct's  Regijler  and  Chronicle,  1728,  pp.  34.,  35,  133. 

Of  the  poem  I  have  feen  two  printed  tranflations  in  Englifh 
verfe ;  one,  inferted  in  jMr.  Bowie's  interleaved  Copy  of  Paradife 
Loft,  apparently  taken  out  of  fome  magazine  or  periodical  pub- 
lication; the  other,  much  more  diftinguifliable  for  fpirit  and 
fidelity,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  17^0,  p.  291,  to  which 
uo  fignature  is  affixed,    Todd. 


vi  POEMS  ON  MILTON. 

(S(j  Sanipfon  gr()|)\l  the  temple's  polts  in  fpight,) 
The  workl  o erwliehnin^  to  reveii<j;e  liis  light.  10 

Yet  as  I  read,  Itill  ^rcnvini:;  lels  I'evere, 
I  hk"(l  liis  j)r()jcct,  the  liiceefs  did  fear  ; 
Through  that  uide  tie'd  how  he  is  wav  lliouhl  lind, 
O'er  wiiich  Unne  Faitli  leads  Undeiilandinsi;  bhnd ; 
L-elt  he'd  peij)lex  the  thiiiivs  he  would  ex})lain, 
And  what  was  ealy  he  lliould  render  vain.  ifi 

Or  if  a  work  fo  intinite  he  fpann'd, 
Jealous  I  was  that  fomc  lefs  Ikilful  hand 
(Such  as  difquiet  always  what  is  well, 
And,  by  ill  imitating,  w;ould  excell,)  ^ 

IMight  hence  prefumc  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  fcenes,  and  lliow  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet,  nor  defj^ife 
My  caufelefs,  yet  not  impious,  furmifc. 
But  I  am  now  convinc'd,  and  none  \\ill  dare  25 

Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  lliare. 
Thou  haft  not  mifs'd  one  thought  that  could  be  fit, 
And  all  that  was  improper  doft  omit : 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left, 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft.  30 

That  ma-jefty,  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign, 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  protane. 
And  things  divine  thou  treatTt  of  in  fuch  ftate 
As  them  prcferves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  delight  and  horrour  on  us  feife,  35 

Thou  fmg'ft  with  fo  much  gravity  and  eafe ; 
And  above  humim  flight  doft  foar  aloft 
^\■ith  p'.uine  fo  fuong,   fo  equal,  and  fo  foft. 
The  bird,  nauftl  frou)  that  Paradife  you  fing, 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  ^\  ing.  40 
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Where  couldft  thou  words  of  fuch  a  compafs  find  ? 
Whence  funiilli  fuch  a  vaft  expence  of  mind? 
Juft  Heaven  thee,  like  Tirefias,  to  requite. 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  lofs  of  fight.  44 

Well  might'lt  thou  fcorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhime,  of  thy  own  fenfe  fecure  ; 
While  the  Town- Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  fpells. 
And,  like  a  pack-horfe,  tires  without  his  bells : 
Their  fancies  like  our  bulliy  points  appear ; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  falliion  wear,  50 

Ver.  42. expence   of  mind  ?]     In    fome 

modern  editions  of  iMilton,  expence  has  here  been  converted  into 
txpanfe.     Todd. 

Ver.  46.  With  tinkling  rhime,]  So,  in  Ben  Jcnfon's  Mafk, 
The  Fortunate  IJles,  a  queftion  is  afked  refpeding  Skogan,  the 
jefter ! 

.  "  But  wrote  he  like  a  gentleman  ?" 

The  anfwer  is, 

"  In  rime!  fine  tinckling  ritne  !  and  flowand  verfe !" 
Milton  thus  ridicules  rhyme  in  calling  it  the  "  jingling  found  of 
like  endings."     Todd. 

Ver.  49. •  like  our  bufhy  points  appear  ; 

The  poets  tag  them,'\  Richardfon  fays,  "  I  was  the 
fafliion  in  thofe  days  to  wear  vmch  ribbon,  which  fome  adorn'd 
with  tags  of  metal  at  the  end,"  Life  of  Milton,  p.  cxx.  Points  are 
faid  to  have  been  metal  hooks,  faftened  to  the  hofe  or  breeches, 
which  had  no  opening  or  buttons  ;  and  going  into  ftraps  or  eyes 
fixed  to  the  doublet,  to  have  thus  kept  the  hofe  from  falling 
down.  See  Steevens's  Shakfpeare,  edit.  179^$,  vol.  iv.  27.  And 
^linfhew's  Guide  into  Tongues,  1^27.    V.  Point. 

It  is  related  by  Aubrey,  in  his  MS,  Life  of  Milotn,  that 
*'  John  Dryden,  Efq.  Poet  Laureat,  who  very  much  admired 
him,  went  to  him  to  have  leave  to  put  his  Paradife  Lq/i  into  a 
Pramatick  Poem.  Milton  received  him  very  civilly,  and  told  him 
he  would  give  him  leave  to  tagge  his  verfes."  MS.  Aflimol.  Muf. 
Oxford.     Todd. 
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I  too,  tranfported  by  tlic  mode,  oftcnd, 

And,  wliilc  I  meant  to  praife  thee,  muft  commend. 

Thy  verfe  created,  like  thy  theme,  fiibUme, 

In  number,  weight,  and  meafure,  needs  not  rhimc. 

AXDREW    ]\IaKVELL. 

Vcr.  51.    I  too,  tranfported  bi/  the  mode,  offend. 

And,  •while  1  meant  to  praife  thee,  mujl  commend.] 
This  is  the  true  reading.  Fenton,  in  his  edition  oi  Paradife  Lojl 
in  1725,  thought  proper  to  tranfpole  the  rhymes ;  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  Tonlbn's  editions  of  1727,  1730,  1738,  and 
1746.  The  errour  is  adopted  alfo  in  Vernor's  edition  of  17S9, 
and  in  Wilkins's  of  1794.  A  Dublin  edition  of  1748,  and  an 
Edinburgh  edition  of  1779>  read  the  fiime. 

It  has  been  ingenioufly  obferved,  that  Marvell  very  artfully 
here  fhows  us  the  inconvenience  of  rhynio,  in  tellinf^  us  that  he 
defigncd  to  prafe  Milton,  but  now  can  do  no  more  than  cominend 
him  ;  becaufe  he  is  tied  down  by  the  rhyme,  and  only  the  ivorjl 
of  thefe  two  words  will  anfwer  to  offend.  See  Preface  to  "  Sighs 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  imitation  of  Milton,  Lond, 
1719,"  8vo.  p.  xiv.     Todd, 


To  Mr.  John  Milton,  on  his  Poem  entitled  Paradijc 

Loft*. 

O  THOU  !  the  wonder  of  the  prelent  age, 
An  age  immers'tJ  in  hixury  and  vice ; 

*  Thefe  verfrs  by  F.  C.  are  prefixed  to  Milton's  poetical  works 
in  the  Edition  of  the  Englijh  poets,  1779.  They  had  before  appeared 
in  Fawkes  and  Woty's  Poetical  Calendar,  1763,  vol.  viii.  69.  But 
we  are  not  told  who  F.  C.  was.  As  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
thefe  vi'rfes  in  any  other  publication,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer 
a  conjecture  that  Francis  Cradock,  a  member  of  the  Kota-Club 
to  which  Milton  belonged,  might  bo  the  author  of  them.  Sec 
Wood's  /1th.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  591.     Todd. 
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A  race  of  triflers ;  ^^  ho  can  reliili  nought 

But  the  gay  iffue  of  an  idle  brain : 

How  couldft  thou  hope  to  pleafe  this  tinfel  race  ? — 

Though  bhnd,  yet,  with  the  penetrating  eye 

Of  intellectual  light,  thou  doft  furvey 

The  labyrinth  perplex'd  of  Heaven's  decrees ; 

And  with  a  quill,  pluck'd  from  an  Angel's  wing, 

Dipt  in  the  fount  that  laves  the  eternal  throne, 

Trace  the  dark  paths  of  Providence  Divine, 

"  And  juftify  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 

F.  C.  1680. 

Ver.  9.     The  exprcfTions,  in  this  line,  occur  in  one  of  Con- 
ftable's  Sonnets.     See  vol.  vi.  p,  440  of  this  edition : 
"  The  pen  wherewith  thou  doft  fo  heauenly  finge, 
"  Made  of  a  quill  pluckt  from  an  Angells  winge." 
So,  in  Davics's  Bie/i  Venn,   \6o6. 

"  But  poet's  pens,  pluckt  from  Archangels'  wings."  Todd. 


*  THREE  Poets,  in  three  diftant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 

The  Firlt  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpafs'd ; 
The  Next,  in  majefty ;  in  both,  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go : 
To  make  a  third,  flie  join'd  the  former  two. 

DRYDEig-., 

*  This  celebrated  Epigram  of  ^lilton  appears  under  the  well- 
engraved  head  of  the  poet  by  R.  White,  prefixed  to  the  folio 
edition  of  Paradife  Loft  in  1688.  It  has  been  thus  publiflied  in 
many  fucceeding  editions  of  the  fame  poem.  Dryden,  I  Hiould 
add,  is  afubfcriber  to  the  edition  of  I688.  The  obligations  of 
Dryden  to  others,  in  refpeft  to  the  formation  and  turn  of  this 
epigram,  are  noticed  in  vol.  vii.  p.  l62  of  this-cdition,    Todd, 


X  rOEMS  ON  MILTOX. 

From  an  Acco'uii  of  the  greafe/}  Engfijli  Poets. 

BUT  MiLTOX  next,  with  Iii^h  and  haughty  Italks, 

ITnfpttcr'd,  in  majeftick  numbers,  walks : 

No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Mule  engage, 

Nor  eartli's  wide  fcene  confine  his  hallow'd  rat^c. 

See !  fee !  lie  upward  fprings,  and,  to^^•ering  higii. 

Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality ; 

Shakes  Heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 

And  fcts  the  Almighty  Thunderer  in  amis! 

Whate  er  his  pen  ilefcribes  I  more  tlian  fee, 

W'hilft  every  verfe  array \1  in  majcfty, 

Eold  and  iuhlimc,  my  whole  attention  draws. 

And  fcems  above  the  critick's  nicer  laws. 

How  are  you  ftruck  m  ith  terrour  and  delight, 

When  Angel  \\  ith  Archangel  copes  in  fight ! 

"When  great  Meifialfs  outfpread  banner  Ihincs, 

How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 

What  found  of  brazen  wheels,  w  itli  thunder,  fcare 

And  ftun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war! 

With  fear  my  fj)irits  and  my  blood  retire, 

To  fee  the  Seraphs  funk  in  clouds  of  fire : 

But  when,  w  ith  eager  fteps,  from  hence  I  rife, 

And  vie\v  tlie  firft  gay  fcenc  of  Paradife ; 

What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture,  can  exprefs 

A  vifion  fo  profufe  of  plealantncfs ! 

Addison*. 
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Addrefs  to  Great  Britain. 


For  lofty  fenfe, 


Creative  fancy,  and  infpe6tion  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 

Is  not  wild  Shakfpeare  thine  and  Nature's  boaft? 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable,  Mufe 

Of  claffick  ages  in  thy  Milton  met? 

A  genius,  univerfal  as  his  theme ; 

Aftonifhing  as  Chaos  ;  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair ;  as  Heaven  fublime ! 

Thomson's  Summer. 


Ode  to  the  Mufe. 

SAY,  Goddefs,  can  the  feftal  board, 
Or  young  Olympia's  form  ador'd ; 
Say,  can  the  pomp  of  promis'd  fame 
Relume  thy  faint,  thy  dying,  flame  ? 
Or  have  melodious  airs  the  power 
To  give  one  free  poetick  hour? 
Or,  from  amid  the  Elyfian  train, 
The  foul  of  Milton  fliall  I  gain, 
To  win  thee  back  with  fome  celeftial  ftrain  ? 
O  pov\  erful  ftrain  !  O  facred  foul ! 
His  numbers  every  fenfe  controul : 
And  now  again  my  bofom  burns ; 
The  Mufe,  the  Mufe  her felf,  returns! 

Akenside. 
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()l  R  rtalfnti  hard,  to  his  own  j]fcnitis  true, 
Still  hade  iiis  Miife,   "  tit  audienee  find,  though  few." 
Scorninif  the  jiidgenicnt  of  a  trifling  age, 
To  choieer  fpirits  he  bequeath 'd  his  page. 
1  le  too  w  as  feorn'd  ;  and,  to  Britannia's  lliame, 
vShe  icarce  for  half  an  age  knew  .Milton's  name. 
Ikit  now,  iiis  fame  by  every  trumpet  blow  n, 
We  on  his  deathlefs  trophies  raii'e  om*  o^\  n. 
Nor  art  nor  nature  did  his  genius  bound  ; 
Iiea\en,  Ilell,  Earth,  Chaos,  he  furveyd  around ; 
All  things  his  eye,  through  Avit's  bright  empire  throw  n. 
Beheld;  and  made,  what  it  beheld,  liis  own. 
Sueh  ■\iiLT0X  was  :  "Tis  ours  to  bring  him  forth; 
And  yours  to  vindicate  neglected  worth. 
Such  heaven-taught  numbers lliould  be  more  than  read, 
More  wide  the  manna  through  the  nation  fpread. 
Like  fome  blefs'd  fpirit  he  to-night  defcends, 
^lankind  he  vifits,  and  their  Iteps  befriends ; 
Through  mazy  errour's  dark  perplexing  wood. 
Points  out  the  path  of  true  and  real  good  ; 
"Warns  erring  youth,  and  guards  the  Ipotlcfs  maid 
from  fpell  of  magick  vice,  by  reafon's  aid. — 

Dr.  Daltons  Prologue  to  Comus,  17o.5. 


YE  patriot  crowds,  who  burn  for  England's  fame. 
Ye  nymphs,  whole  bofoms  beat  at  Miltox's  name. 
AMiofe  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering  rhymes, 
Shames  the  mean  penfions  of  Auguftan  times; 
Immortal  patrons  of  fucceeding  days. 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praife ! 
Let  Wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
>7itli  clofc  malevolence,  or  publick  rage ; 
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Let  Study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitlefs  lor©, 

Behold  this  Theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 

This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  Imiles,  lliall  tell, 

That  never  Britain  can  in  vain  excell; 

The  flighted  arts  futurity  ftiall  truft, 

And  riling  ages  haften  to  be  juft. 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  viftorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  univerfaj  praife  ; 
And  baffled  Spite,  with  hopelefs  anguilli  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come ; 
With  ardent  hafte  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name : 
He  fees,  and  pitying  fees,  vain  wealth  bcftow 
Thofe  pageant  honours  which  he  fcom'd  below. 
While  crowds  aloft  the  iaureat  buft  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown, — unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  flow  decay. 
What  though  ihe  fhine  with  no  IVIiltonian  fire, 
No  favouring  Mufe  her  morning  dreams  infpire ; 
Yet  fofter  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blamelefs  age ; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domeftick  life, 
The  patient  fufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  grac'd  with  humble  virtue's  native  charms, 
Her  grandfire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms ;  ' 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
Wliile  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wife,  ye  brave ! 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  defert — beyond  the  grave. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Prologue  to  the  Malk  of  Comus, 
a6ted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  April  5,  1750, 
for  the  Benefit  of  Milton's  grand-duughter. 
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NOR  fccond  he  tiiat  rode  fubliiiie 
Upon  the  leraph-u  iiigs  of  ccTtafy ; 
The  fccrets  of  the  abyfs  to  fpy, 
lie  pais'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  fapphire  blaze, 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  faw ;  but,  blafted  with  excefs  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endlcfs  night. 

Gray's  Proo-refs  of  Poefv. 


Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

HIGH  on  fome  cliff,  to  Heaven  up-pil'd, 

Of  rude  accefs,  of  profpe6b  wild, 

Where  tangled  round  the  jealous  Iteep 

Strange  fliades  o  erbrow  the  vallics  deep, 

And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock. 

Its  glooms  embrown,  its  fprings  unlock, 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 

An  Eden,  like  iiis  own,  lies  fpread  ; 

I  view  that  oak  the  fancied  ojladcs  amoncj. 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear, 

From  many  a  cloud  that  dropp'd  ethereal  dew, 

Nigh  fpher'd  in  Heaven,  its  native  ftrains  could  hear. 

On  w  hich  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd  was  hung ; 

Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 

From  Waller's  myrtle  Ihades  retreating, 

With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  afpiring  tongue 

My  trembling  feet  his  qniding  fteps  purfue ; 

In  vain : Such  blils  to  one  alone 

Of  all  the  fons  of  Soul  was  known ; 
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And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  Powers, 
Have  now  o'erturn'd  the  inlpiring  bowers, 
Or  curtained  clofe  fuch  fcene  from  every  future  view, 

Collins, 


Ode  to  Memory. 

RISE,  hallow'd  Milton  !  rife,  and  fay, 

How,  at  thy  gloomy  clofe  of  day ; 
How,  when  "  deprefs'd  by  age,  befet  with  wrongs;** 
When  "  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues ;" 

When  Darknefs,  brooding  on  thy  fight, 

Exil'd  the  fov' reign  lamp  of  light : 
Say,  what  could  then  one  cheering  hope  diffufe  ? 
What  friends  were  thine,  fave  Memory  and  the  IVfufe? 

Hence  the  rich  fpoils,  thy  ftudious  youth 

Caught  from  the  ftores  of  ancient  Truth : 
Hence  all  thy  bufy  eye  could  pleased  explore, 
When  Rapture  led  thee  to  the  Latian  lliore ; 

Each  fcene,  that  Tiber's  bank  fupplied ; 

Each  grace,  that  play'd  on  Arno's  fide^ 
The  tepid  gales,  through  Tufcan  glades  that  fly; 
The  blue  ferene,  that  fpreads  Hefperia's  Iky; 

Were  ftill  thine  own :  Thy  ample  mind 

Each  charm  receiv'd,  retain'd,  combin'd. 
And  thence  "  the  nightly  Vifitant,"  that  came 
To  touch  thy  bofom  with  her  facred  flame, 

Recall'd  the  long-loft  beams  of  grace ; 

That  whilom  fliot  from  Nature's  face, 
When  God,  in  Eden,  o'er  her  youthful  breaft 
Spread  with  his  own  right  hand  Perfection's  gorgeous 
veft,  MasoNv 
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From  the  Rev.   Thomas  JTartojis  Addrefs  to   the 
prc/i/it  Queen  07i  her  Marriage. 

LOi  tliis  the  land,  whence  ^Iilton's  Miife  of  fire 
Iliph  foar'd  to  ftcul  from  Heaven  a  Seraph's  lyre; 
And  told  tlic  j^oldcn  ties  of  wedded  love 
In  facrcd  Eden's  aniarantine  grove. 


From  the  deferipttnn  of  nigltt  in  the  fame  Author  s 
Pleafures  of  Melancholy. 

NOR  then  let  dreams,  of  wanton  folly  born, 
My  fenfes  lead  through  flowery  paths  of  joy ; 
But  let  the  facred  Genius  of  the  night 
Such  myftick  vifions  fend,  as  Spenfer  faw, 
When  through  bewildering  Fancy's  magick  maze, 
To  the  fell  houfe  of  Buiyrane,  he  led 
The  unfhaken  Britomart;  or  Milton  knew, 
When  in  abftracted  thought  he  firft  conceivd 
All  Heaven  in  tumult,  and  the  Seraphim 
Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold. 


APART,  and  on  a  facred  hill  retircl. 
Beyond  all  mortal  infpiration  fird, 
The  mighty  Milton  fits  : — An  hoft  around 
Of  liftening  Angels  guard  the  holy  gi'ound ; 
Amaz'd  they  fee  a  human  form  afj)ire 
To  grafp  with  daring  hand  a  Seraph's  lyre, 
Inly  irradiate  v  ith  celeftial  beams. 
Attempt  tliofe  \\vj\\,  thofe  foul-fubduing  tlicmcs. 
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(Which  humbler  denizens  of  Heaven  decline,) 
And  celebrate,  with  lan£lity  divine, 
,  The  ftarry  field  from  warring  Angels  won. 
And  God  triumphant  in  his  Vi61;or  Son. 
Nor  lefs  the  wonder,  and  the  fweet  delight, 
His  milder  fcenes  and  fofter  notes  excite, 
When,  at  his  bidding,  Eden's  blooming  grove 
Breathes  the  rich  fweets  of  Innocence  and  Love. 
With  fuch  pure  joy  as  our  Forefather  knew 
W^hen  Raphael,  heavenly  gueft,  firft  met  his  view, 
And  our  glad  Sire,  within  his  blifsful  bower, 
Drank  the  pure  converfe  of  the  aetherial  Power, 
Round  the  bleft  Bard  his  raptur'd  audience  throng. 
And  feel  their  fouls  imparadis'd  in  fong. 

Hayley's  Elfay  on  Epick  Poetry,  Epift.  iii. 


AGES  elaps'd  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd, 
And  iages  ere  the  ]\Iantuan  fwan  was  heard : 
To  carry  Nature  ieno-ths  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  allv'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rofe  and  let  at  order'd  times, 
And  fliot  a  day-fpring  into  diltant  climes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chofe; 
He  funk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rofe; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothick  darknefs  pafs'd, 
Emerg'd  all  fplendour  in  our  iile  at  laft. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  Ihow'far  oif  their  ihining  plumes  again. 

Cowper's  Table  Talk, 
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From  the  fame  Author  a  Tajk,  W.  iii. 

Philofopliv,  l)ii[)tizVl 

In  the  pure  fountain  of  etcnuil  love, 

Has  eyes  indeed ;  and,  view  ing  all  llie  fees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 

Gives  Il'im  his  praife,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Learning  has  borne  fuch  fruit  in  other  days 

On  ah  her  branches :  Piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  fcience,  and  true  prayer 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wqX  \\\i\\  Caftalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  wifdom,  Ne^^■to^,  childlike  fage  ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  his  word  fagacious.     Such  too  thine, 

^IiLTOX,  whofe  genius  had  angclick  wings, 

And  fed  on  manna.     And  fuch  thine,  in  a\  horn 

Our  Britifh  Themis  gloried  with  juft  caufe, 

Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  difcernment  prais'd, 

And  found  integrity,  not  more  than  fam'd 

For  lanctity  of  manners  undelil'd. 


AND  Thou,  with  age  opprefs'd,  befet  n\  ith  wron>Ts, 
And  "  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues, 
"  In  darknefs  and  w  ith  dangers  compafs'd  round," 
"What  ftars  of  joy  tliy  night  of  anguilh  crown'd? 
What  breath  of  vernal  airs,  or  found  of  rill. 
Or  haunt  by  Siloas  brook,  or  Sion's  hill. 
Or  light  of  Cherubim,  the  empyreal  throne, 
The  effulgent  car,  and  inexprellive  One? 
Alas,  not  thine  the  foretafte  of  thy  praife ; 
A  dull  oblivion  wrapt  thy  mighty  lays. 
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A  Avhile  thy  glory  funk,  in  dread  repofe ;  . 
Then,  with  frefh  vigour,  like  a  giant  role, 
And  ftrode  lublime,  and  pafs'd,  with  generous  rage, 
The  feeble  minions  of  a  puny  age. 

From  the  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Prefton,  Efq.  Dublin,  1793. 


SEE !  where  the  British  Homer  leads 

The  Epick  choir  of  modern  days ; 
Blind  as  the  Grecian  bard,  he  fpeeds 

To  realms  unknown  to  Pagan  lays : 
He  fmgs  no  mortal  war : — his  ftrains 
Defcribe  no  hero's  amorous  pains ; 

He  chaunts  the  birth-day  of  the  world, 
The  conflict  of  Angelick  Powers, 
The  joys  of  Eden's  peaceful  bowers,  " 
When  fled  the  Infernal  Hoft,  to  thundering  Chaos  hurl'd. 

Yet,  as  this  deathlefs  fong  he  breath'd, 

He  bath'd  it  with  Affli6lion's  tear ; 
And  to  Pofterity  bequeath"d 

The  cheriili'd  hope  to  Nature  dear. 
No  grateful  praife  his  labours  cheer'd. 
No  beam  beneficent  appear'd 

To  penetrate  the  chilling  gloom ; — 
Ah !  what  avails  that  Britain  now 
With  fculptur'd  laurel  deck  his  brow. 
And  hangs  the  votive  verfe  on  his  unconfcious  tomb ! 
From  Poems  and  Plays  by  Mrs.  Weft,  1799- 
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PARADISE    LOST. 


Cedite,  Romani  fcriptores  ;  cediie,  Graii. 
Propert.  EL  34.  lib.  2.  ver.  65, 

A  HEPtE  is  nothing  in  natiire  more  irkfome  than 
general  difcourfes,  elpecially  when  they  turn  chiefly 
upon  words.  For  this  reafon  I  fiiall  wave  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  that  point  which  was  ftarted  fome  years 
fmce,  Whether  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  may  be 
called  an  heroick  poem  ?  Thole,  who  will  not  give 
it  that  title,  may  call  it  (if  they  pleafe)  a  divme 
poem.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  its  perfection,  if  it 
has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  higheft  kind  of 
poetry;  and  as  for  thofe  who  allege  it  is  not  an 
heroick  poem,  they  advance  no  more  to  the  di- 
minution of  it,  than  if  they  lliould  fay  Adam  is  not 
iEneas,  or  Eve  Helen. 

I  Ihali  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epick 
poetry,  and  fee  whether  it  falls  fliort  of  the  Iliad 
or  JEneid,  in  the  beauties  which  are  effential  to 
that  kind  of  writing.  The  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  an  epick  poem,  is  the  fable,  which  is 
perfeft  or  imperfect,  according  as  the  adion  which 
^t  relates  is  more  or  lefs  fo.     This  action  ihould 
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have  three  qualifications  in  it.  Firft,  it  fliould  be 
but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  fhoulil  be  an  entire 
action.  Thirdly,  it  Ihould  be  a  great  action.  'J'o 
confider  the  action  ot"  the  Iliad,  jEneid,  and  Pti- 
radife  Lqfi,  in  thele  three  ieveral  liirhts.  Homer, 
to  prcferve  the  unitv  of  his  action,  haltens  into  the 
niidlt  of  things;  as  Horace  has  obferved.  Had  he 
gone  up  to  Ledas  egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even 
at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  invefting  of  Troy;  it 
is  manifeft,  that  the  ftory  of  the  poem  would  have 
been  a  feries  of  feveral  aftions.  He  therefore 
opens  his  poem  with  the  difcord  of  his  princes,  and 
artfully  interweaves,  in  tlie  feveral  fucceeding  parts 
of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  material  which  re- 
lates to  them,  and  had  paifed  before  that  fatal  dif- 
fenfion.  After  the  lame  manner,  ^'Eneas  makes  his 
firft  appearan>.e  in  the  Tyrrhene  feas,  and  within 
fight  of  Italy,  becaufe  the  a6tion,  propofed  tc  be 
celebrated,  was  that  of  his  fettling  hiinfclf  in  La- 
tium.  But  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  for  the  reader 
to  know  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage, 
"S^irgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way  of  epifode, 
in  the  fecond  and  liiird  books  of  the  JEncid.  The 
contents  of  both  which  books  come  before  thofe  of 
the  firft  book  in  the  thread  of  the  ftory,  though,  for 
preferving  of  this  unity  of  aftion,  they  follow  it  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  poem.  Milton,  in  imitation 
of  ihcfc  two  great  poets,  opens  his  Paradifc  LoJ},  with 
an  infernal  council  plotting  the  Tall  of  Man;  which 
is  the  action  he  propofed  to  celebrate ;  and  as  for 
ihofe  great  actions,  which  preceded  in  point  of 
time,  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of 
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the  world,  (which  would  have  entirely  deftroyed 
the  unity  of  his  principal  aftion,  had  he  related 
them  in  the  fame  order  that  they  happened,)  he 
caft  them  into  the  hfth,  fixth,  and  feventh  books, 
by  way  of  epifode  to  this  noble  Poem. 

Ariftotlc  himfelf  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing 
to  boaft  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at 
the  fame  time  that  great  critick  and  philofopher 
endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfedlion  in  the 
Greek  poet  by  imputing  it,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
the  very  nature  of  an  epick  poem.  Some  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  jE?ieid  alfo  labours  in  this 
particular,  and  has  epifodes  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  excrefcences  rather  than  as  parts  of  the 
aftion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Poem,  which  we 
have  now  under  our  conlideration,  has  no  other 
epifodes  than  fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  the  fub- 
je(5l ;  and  yet  is  filled  with  fuch  a  multitude  of 
aftonifliing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  fame 
time  a  pleafure  of  the  greateft  variety,  and  of  the 
greateft  fimplicity ;  uniform  in  its  nature,  though 
diverfilied  in  tiie  execution. 

I  muft  obferve  alfo,  that,  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem 
which  was  defmned  to  celebrate  the  orii>;inal  of  the 
Roman  empire,  has  defcribed  the  birth  of  its  great 
rival,  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth ;  Milton, 
with  the  like  art  in  his  Poem  on  the  Fall  of  Man, 
has  related  the  Fall  of  thofe  Angels  who  are  his 
profeiTed  enemies.  Befides  the  many  other  beauties 
in  fuch  an  epifode,  its  running  parallel  with  the 
great  aftion  of  the  poem  hinders  it  from  breaking 
the  unity  fo  much  as  another  epifode  would  have 
done,   that  had   not  fo  great  an  affinity  with  the 
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principal  fubjeft.  In  fliort,  this  is  the  fume  kind 
of  beauty  which  the  criticks  admire  in  the  Spanijh 
Friar,  or  the  Double  Difcovery,  where  the  two 
different  plots  look  like  counter-parts  and  copies 
of  one  another. 

The  fccond  qualification  required  in  the  action 
of  an  epick  poem,  is,  that  it  fhould  be  an  entire 
aclion.  An  aftion  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in 
all  its  parts;  or,  as  Ariftolle  dclcribes  it,  when  it 
confifts  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
Nothing  (hould  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it, 
or  follow  after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it.  As, 
on  the  contrary,  no  fmgle  ftep  fliould  be  omitted 
in  that  juft  and  regular  procefs,  which  it  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  confum- 
ination.  Thus  we  fee  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its 
birth,  its  continuance,  and  effefts ;  and  .'Eneas's 
fettlement  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  op- 
pofitions  in  his  way  to  it  both  by  fea  and  land.  The 
a61:ion  in  Milton  excells  (I  think)  both  the  former 
in  this  particular :  We  fee  it  contrived  in  Hell, 
executed  upon  Earth,  and  punillied  by  Heaven. 
The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  moft  diftincl  manner, 
and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  moft  natural 
order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epick  poem  is  its 
Greatnefs.  The  anger  of  Achilles  was  .of  fuch 
confequence,  that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece, 
deftroyed  the  heroes  of  Afia,  and  engaged  all  the 
gods  in  fa^lions.  iEneas"s  fettlement  in  Italy  pro- 
duced the  Ca^fars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Uoman 
empire.  Milton's  fubjeft  waj  ftill  greater  than 
either  of  the  former ;  it  docs  not  determine  the 
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fate  of  fmgle  perfons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole 
ipecies.  The  united  Powers  of  Hell  are  joined 
together  for  the  deftruftion  of  mankind,  which  they 
effected  in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had 
not  Omnipotence  itfelf  interpofed.  The  principal 
a6tors  are  Man  in  his  greateft  perfection,  and 
Woman  in  her  higheft  beauty.  Their  enemies  are 
the  Fallen  Angels ;  the  Meffiah  their  friend,  and 
the  Almighty  their  proteftor.  In  lliort,  every  thing 
that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,  has  a 
proper  part  affigned  it  in  this  admirable  Poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole, 
but  the  principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them, 
Ihould  be  great.  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay,  that  the 
book  of  games  in  the  JEneid,  or  that  in  the  Iliad, 
are  not  of  this  nature,  or  to  reprehend  Virgil's 
fimile  of  the  top,  and  many  other  of  the  fame  kind 
in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  cenfure  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  but  I  think  we  may  fay,  without  derogating 
from  thofe  wonderful  performances,  that  there  is 
an  indifputable  and  unqueftioned  magnificence  in 
every  part  of  Paradife  loji,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any 
pagan  fyftem. 

But  Ariftotle,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  action,  does 
not  oiily  mean  that  it  fliould  be  great  in  its  nature, 
but  aUb  in  its  duration,  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
Ihould  have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we 
properly  call  greatnels.  The  juit  meafure  of  this 
kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  following 
limilitude.  An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  can- 
not appear  perieft  to   the  eye,  becaufe  the  fight 
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takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  confied  idea 
of  the  whole,  and  not  a  diftinft  idea  of  all  :s  parts ; 
if,  on   the  contrary,  you  Ihould  fuppofe  a  animal 
of  ten  thoufand  furlongs  in  length,  the  ev  would 
be  fo  lilled  with  a  fingle  part  of  it,  that  it  culd  not 
give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.     Wht  thefe 
animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  ihort  or  a  ?ry  long 
a6lion  would  be  to  the  memory.     The  fiit  would 
be,  as  it  were,  loft  and  fwallowed  up  by  it  \nd  the 
other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it.     Hoier  and 
Virgil  have  Ihown   their  principal  art  in  tls  parti- 
cular ;  the   a6tion    of  the    Iliad,   and  tha  of  the 
JEneidy  were   in  thcmfelves  exceeding  Ihrt,  but 
are  fo  beautifully  extended  and  divcrlifie  by  the 
invention  of  epifodcs,   and  the  machinery  f  gods, 
with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,   that  the  make 
up    an   agreeable   ftory,  fufficient   to  emp)y   the 
tnemory  without  overciiarging  it.     INIilton   a6lion 
is  enriched   with   fuch  a  variety  of  circunranccs, 
that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleal'ure  in  reacng  the 
contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  beft  inventd  ftory 
I  ever  met  with.     It  is  pofiible  that  the  traitions, 
on   which  the  Iliad  and  jEneid  were  bur,  had 
more  circumilances  in  them,  than  the  hiftor  of  the 
Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture,      cfides, 
it  was  eafier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  daih  tb  truth 
with  fiftion,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  oftnding 
the   religion    of  their  country  by  it.     But  s  for 
Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circumimces 
upon  which  to  raife  his  Poem,  but  was  alfo  oliged 
to  proceed  with  the  greateft  caution  in  ever  thing 
that  he  added  out  of  his  own  invention.     Ad,  in- 
deed, notwithftanding  all  the  reftraint  he  was  nder, 
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Iv  has  filled  his  ftory  with  fo  many  furprifing  iii- 
cients,  *  which  hear  i'o  clofe  an  analogy  \vilh  wiiat 
i^  delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  capahle  of 
pjafing  the  nioft  delicate  reader,  without  giving 
ocnce  to  the  moft  icrupulous. 

The  modern  criticks  have  colleaed,  from  feveral 
hits  in  the  Iliad  and  J^/ieid,  the  fpace  of  time, 
■.  ich  is  taken  up  by  the  a6tion  of  each  of  thofe 
perns ;  but,  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's  ftory  was 
unfafted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
:c  fun  and  the  fphere  of  day,  it  is  impoliiblc  to 
ratify  the  reader  with  fuch  a  calculation,  ^  whicli 
ideed   would   be  more  curious  than  infiru6Uvei 

■*  which  bear  fo  chfc  an  analogy  with  what  in  delivered  in  Hoh 
^•iV,]  "  It  would  not,  I  believe,  be  impoliiblc,  though  the  tall 
iiah't  appear  too  invidious,  to  point  out  loveml  incidents  ii 
laton,  that  are  fo  far  from  having  a  clofc  analogy  with  what  i 
divercd  in  Holy  Writ,  that  in  reality  they  have  no  analog 
,th  it  at  all.  And,  fetting  alide  this  conlidcrution,  it  is  no 
Afy  to  determine,  how  far  invention,  the  poet's  peculiar  pro 
ince,  extends,  when  it  is  circumfcribed  by  the  Chriftian  Syften 
or  it  may  be  qucfiioned,  whether  fidion  is  at  all  allowabl. 
.  hen  the  Divine  Being  is  the  fiibjea  of  it."  A  Litter  concenm 
RpickVoems,  taken  from  Scripture  Ilifturi/,  Loud.  1/64,  p.  2 
i'he  writer  of  this  Letter  cites  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  in  h 
rllfat/  on  the  Stud>i  of  Literature.  See  the  KngUai  editioi»,  \76 
p.  23.  "  The  Almighty  Fiat  of  Mofes  llrikes  us  with  adn 
ration;  but  rcafon  cannot  comprehend,  nor  imagination  d 
(cribe,  the  operations  of  a  Deity,  at  whofe  command  alone  mi 
l.ons  of  worlds  are  made  to  tremble:  nor  can  we  read  with  ai 
futisfadory  pleafurc  of  the  Devil,  in  Milton,  warring  for  tv 
whole  days  in  Heaven  againft  the  armies  of  the  Omnipotent. 

Todd. 

"  which  indeed  would  be  more  curious  than  infiruaive ;]  The  f 

lowing  account  of  the  time,  employed  in  the  adion  of  tlie  Poe 

.5  copied  from  a  MS  found  among  Sir  Robert  Walpole  s  I  ap 
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takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  confiifed  idea 
of  the  whole,  and  not  a  dilunct  idea  of  all  its  parts ; 
if,  on   the  contrary,  you  Ihould  fuppofe  an  animal 
of  ten  thoufand  furlongs  in  length,  the  eye  would 
be  fo  tilled  with  a  fingle  part  of  it,  that  it  could  not 
give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.     What  thefe 
animala  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  ihort  or  a  very  lon<^ 
action  would  he  to  the  memory.     The  firft  would 
be,  as  it  were,  loft  and  fwallovved  up  by  it,  and  the 
other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it.     Homer  and 
Virgil  have  Ihown   their  principal  art  in  this  parti- 
cular;  the   aftion    of  the    Iliad,   and   that  of  the 
JEneid,  were   in   thcmfelves  exceeding  fliort,  but 
are  fo   beautifully  extended  and  diverlified  by  the 
invention  of  epil'odes,   and  the  machinery  of  gods, 
with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,   that  they  make 
up    an   agreeable   ftory,  fufficient   to  employ   the 
memory  without  overcharging  it.     jNIilton's  aftion 
is  enriched   with   fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleal'ure  in  reading  the 
contents  of  his  books,   as  in  the  heft  invented  ftory 
I  ever  met  with.     It  is  poffible  that  the  traditions, 
on   which   the  Iliad  and   jEncid  were  built,  had 
more  circumftances  in  them,  than  the  hiftory  of  the 
Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture.     Befides, 
it  was  eafier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dafh  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  tliey  were  in  no  danger  of  ofl'endiuir 
tiie   religion    of  their   country   by   it.     But  as  for 
Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circumftances 
upon  which  to  raife  his  Poem,  but  was  alfo  ohliged 
to  proceed  with  the  greateft  caution  in  every  thing 
that  he  added  out  of  his  own  invention.     And,  ni- 
deed,  notwithftanding  all  the  rcftraint  he  was  under, 
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he  has  filled  his  ftory  with  fo  many  furprifing  in- 
cidents, *  which  bear  lb  clofe  an  analogy  with  what 
is  delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  capable  of 
pleafing  the  mod  delicate  reader,  without  giving 
offence  to  the  moft  fcrupulous. 

The  modern  criticks  have  collefted,  from  feveral 
hints  in  the  Iliad  and  JEneid,  the  fpace  of  time, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  action  of  each  of  thofe 
poems ;  but,  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's  ftory  was 
tranfafted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  fun  and  the  fphere  of  day,  it  is  impoffible  to 
gratify  the  reader  with  fuch  a  calculation,  ^  which 
indeed   would   be  more  curious  than  inftru6live; 

"  •which  bear  fo  clofe  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in  Holy 
Writ^  *'  It  would  not,  I  believe,  be  impoffible,  though  the  tafk 
might  appear  too  invidious,  to  point  out  feveral  incidents  in 
JMilton,  that  are  fo  far  from  having  a  clofe  analogy  with  what  is 
delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  that  in  reality  they  have  no  analogy 
with  it  at  all.  And,  fetting  afide  this  conlideration,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine,  how  far  invention,  the  poet's  peculiar  pro- 
vince, extends,  when  it  is  circumfcribed  by  the  Chriftian  Syftem. 
Fur  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  fidion  is  at  all  allowable, 
when  the  Divine  Being  is  the  fubjedl  of  it."  A  Letter  concerning 
Epick  Poems,  taken  from  Scripture  Hijtory.,  Lond.  1764,  p.  21. 
The  writer  of  this  Letter  cites  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  in  his 
Efay  on  the  Study  of  Literature.  See  the  Engliih  edition,  1764» 
p.  23.  "  The  Almighty  Fiat  of  Mofes  ftrikes  us  with  admi- 
ration ;  but  reafon  cannot  comprehend,  nor  imagination  dt;- 
icribe,  the  operations  of  a  Deity,  at  whofe  command  alone  mil- 
lions of  worlds  are  made  to  tremble :  nor  can  we  read  with  any 
futisfadory  pleafure  of  the  DevH,  in  Milton,  warring  for  two 
whole  days  in  Heaven  againft  the  armies  of  the  Omnipotent." 

Todd. 

*•  xohich  indeed  would  be  more  curious  than  injlrudive ;]  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  time,  employed  in  the  adion  of  the  Poem, 
is  copied  from  a  MS  found  among  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Papers 
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is  Ariftotle's  method  of  conlidering,  firft  tlie  fa  die, 
and  Iccondly  the  manners;  or,  as  we  generally 
call  them  in  Englifli,  the  fable  and  tlie  cha- 
racters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroick  poets,  that 
ever  wrote,  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his 
characters.  Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  his 
poem,  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  fuitable 
to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  manners,  as  by  their  dominions; 
and  even  thofe  among  them,  whofe  chara6ters  feem 
wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another 
as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which  they 
excel.  In  lliort,  there  is  fcarce  a  Ipeech  or  aftion 
in  the  Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  afcribe  to 
the  perfon  who  fpeaks  or  a6ts,  without  feeing  his 
name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outlliine  all  other  poets  in 
tlie  variety,  but  alfo  in  the  novelty,  of  his  cha- 
racters. He  has  introduced  among  his  Grecian 
princes  a  perfon  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of 
man,  and  converfed  with  Thefeus,  Hercules,  Po- 
lyphemus, and  the  full  race  of  heroes.  His  prin- 
cipal a6lor  is  the  fon  of  a  goddefs ;  not  to  mention 
the  offspring  of  other  deities,  Avho  have  likewife  a 
place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince, 
wlio  was  the  father  of  fo  many  kings  and  heroes. 
There  is  in  thefe  leveral  characters  of  Homer,  a 
certain  dignity,  as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts 
them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of 
an  heroick  poem.  Though  at  the  fame  time,  to  give 
ihem  a  greater  variety,  he  has  defcribcd  a  Vulcan, 
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that  is  a-  buffoon  among  his  gods,  and  a  Therfites 
amoncf  his  mortals, 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  Homer  in  the  cha- 
racters of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and 
novelty.  iEneas  is,  indeed,  a  perfe6b  character; 
but  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  ftyied  the  hero's 
friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which 
may  deferve  that  title.  Gyas,  Mneftheus,  Sergeftus, 
and  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  fame 
ftamp  and  character:  "  Fortemque  Gijan,  jorthn- 
que  Cloanthum.^^ 

There  are  indeed  feveral  natural  incidents  in 
the  Part  of  Afcanius;  and  that  of  Dido  cannot  be 
fufficienty  admired.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  new 
or  particular  in  Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are 
remote  copies  of  Heftor  and  Priam,  as  Laufus  and 
Mezeutius  are  almoft  parallels  to  Pallas  and 
Evander.  The  characters  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus 
are  beautiful,  but  common.  We  muft  not  forget 
the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  fome  few  others, 
which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet. 
In  fliort,  there  is  neither  that  variety,  nor  novelty, 
in  the  perfons  of  the  JEneid,  which  we  meet  with 
in  thofe  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we 
{hall  find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety 
his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
fpecies  of  mankind  was  in  two  perfons  at  the  time, 
to  which  the  fubjed;  of  his  Poem  is  confined.  We 
have,  however,  four  diftinO;  characters  in  thefe  two 
perfons.  We  fee  Man  and  W^oman  in  the  higheft 
innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the  molt  abje6t 
ftate  of  guilt  and  infirmity.    The  two  laft  characters 
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are,  indeed,  very  common  and  obvious;  but  tbe 
two  firft  are  not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more 
new,  tlian  any  cliara^ters  either  in  A'irgil  or  Homer, 
or  indeed  in  tlie  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  defeat  in  the  fubjefl 
of  his  Poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would 
afford  hiin,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  actors 
of  a  rtuidowy  and  liclitious  nature,  in  the  perfons 
of  Sin  and  Death;  by  vvhich  means  he  has  wrougiit 
into  the  body  of  his  fable,  a  very  beautiful  and 
well-invented  allegory.  But,  notwithftanding  the 
finenefs  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for  it  in  fome 
meafure,  I  cannot  think  that  perfons  of  fuch  a 
chimerical  exiftence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epick 
poem ;  becaufe  there  is  not  that  meafure  of  pro- 
bability annexed  to  them,  which  is  requifite  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  fliall  lliow  more  at  large 
hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  a6lrefs 
in  the  JEneid]  but  the  part  Ihe  afts  is  very  (hort, 
and  none  of  the  moft  admired  circumftanccs  in  that 
divine  work.  We  find  in  mock-heroick  poems, 
particularly  in  the  Difpoifary  and  the  Lutr'ni^ 
feveral  allegorical  perfons  of  this  nature;  which 
are  very  beautiful  in  thofc  compoiltions,  and  may 
perhaps  be  ufcd  as  an  argument,  that  the  authors 
of  them  were  of  opinion,  fuch  charaffers  might 
have  a  place  in  an  epick  Mork.  For  my  own  part, 
I  Ihould  be  glad  the  reader  would  think  fo,  for  the 
fake  of  the  Poem  I  am  now  examining;  and  mult 
further  add,  tliat,  if  fucli  empty  unfubfiantial  be- 
ings may  be  ever  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  never 
were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  ciii])loyed  'n\ 
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more  proper  aftions^  than  thole  of  which  I  am  now 
fpeaking. 

Another  principal  a6lor  in  this  Poem  is  the  great 
Enemy  of  mankind.  The  part  of  Ulyfies  in  Homer's 
OdijJJcy  is  very  much  admired  by  Ariftotle,  as 
perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and 
intricacies ;  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in 
his  voyage,  and  the  fubtilty  of  his  behaviour,  but 
by  the  various  concealments  and  difcoveries  of  his 
perfon,  in  feveral  parts  of  that  poem.  But  the 
crafty  being,  I  have  now  mentioned,  makes  a  much 
longer  voyage  than  UlyiTes;  puts  in  pra6lice  many 
more  wiles  and  firatagems,  and  hides  himfelf  under 
a  greater  variety  of  Ihapes  and  appearances ;  all 
of  which  are  feverally  dete6led,  to  the  great  de- 
light and  furprife  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewife  obferve  with  how  much  art  the 
poet  has  varied  feveral  characters  of  the  perfons, 
that  fpeak  in  his  infernal  alTembly.  On  the  con- 
trary, how  has  he  reprefented  the  whole  Godhead 
exerting  itfelf  towards  Man  in  its  full  benevolence 
under  the  three-fold  diftinftion  of  a  Creators  a  Re- 
deemer, and  a  Comforter  ! 

Nor  muft  we  omit  the  perfon  of  Raphael,  who, 
amidft  his  tendernefs  and  friendfhip  for  Man, 
Hiows  fuch  a  dignity  and  condefcenfion  in  all  his 
fpeech  and  behaviour,  as  are  fuitable  to  a  fuperiour 
nature.  The  Angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diver- 
lified  in  Milton,  and  diftinguifhed  by  their  proper 
parts,  as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The 
reader  will  find  nothing  afcribed  to  Uriel,  Gabriel, 
IMichael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  fuitable  to  their  refpe6live  characters. 
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There  is  another  circumitance  in  the  principal 
actors  of  the  Iliad  and  /Erieid,  which  gives  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  to  thofe  two  poems,  and  was  there- 
fore contrived  with  very  great  Judgement.  I  mean 
the  authors"  having  cholen,  for  their  heroes,  perfons 
who  were  fo  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom 
they  wrote.  Achilles  was  a  (ireek,  and  i'Eneas 
the  remote  founder  of  Rome.  By  this  means  their 
countrymen  (whom  they  principally  propolbd  to 
themfelves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly 
attentive  to  all  the  parts  of  their  ftory,  and  fym- 
pathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adventures. 
A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  elcapes, 
fucceflfes,  and  victories  of  iEneas,  and  be  grieved 
at  any  defeats,  misfortunes,  or  difappointments 
that  befel  him;  as  a  Greek  muft  have  had  the  fame 
regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that  each  of 
thofe  poems  have  loft  this  great  advantage,  among 
thofe  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  Itrangers, 
or  indifferent  perfons. 

Milton's  Poem  is  admirable  in  this  refpe6t, 
fince "  it  is  impoflible  for  any  of  its  readers,  what- 

*  Jince  it  is  mpq(!'tble  for  any  of  its  readers,  &c.]  Yet  a  very  in- 
genious writer  has  obfcrvcd,  that  the  great  clefuit  in  this  Poem 
is  "  axvant  of  inter  ejl  in  the  fable;  every  charaAer,  except  two, 
being  fupernatural;  and  we  can  never  be  greatly  interefted  in  the 
diftrefs,  or  profpcrity,  ol  a  perfon,  into  whofe  liiiiation  it  is  im- 
poflible for  us  to  put  ourfelvcs."  The  fame  critick,  after  noticing 
the  miftake  which  .Addifon  here  appears  to  have  made  as  to  the 
efi'ed  of  national  fable,  (which  feems  to  be  rather  the  foothing 
the  vanity  of  the  reader,  than  the  encreafe  of  his  intercft  in  the 
action,)  adds,  *'  one  ihould  hardly  have  fuppofed  tliat  Addifon 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  cxerji  ajfeilion 
in  exactly  vtakciud  in  proportion  to  its  becoming  general."  Pye's 
Commentary  on  the  Poetick  of  Arirtotle,  Chap.  vi.  Note  iii. 
pp.  162,  163.     Todd. 
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ever  nation,  country,  or  people  he  may  belong  to, 
not  to  be  related  to  the  peribns  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal arbors  in  it ;  but,  what  is  ftill  infinitely  more 
to  its  advantage,  the  principal  aftors  in  this  Poem 
are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  reprelen- 
tatives.  M'e  have  an  aftual  intereft  in  every  thing 
they  do ;  and  no  lefs  than  our  utmoft  happinels  is 
concerned,  and  lies  at  ftake,  in  all  their  behaviour. 

I  Ihall  fubjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing 
remark,  an  admirable  obfervation  out  of  Ariftotle, 
which  has  been  very  much  mifreprefented  in  the 
quotations  of  fome  modern  criticks.  "  If  a  man 
of  perfe6l  and  confummate  virtue  falls  into  a  mif- 
fortune,  it  raifes  our  pity,  but  not  our  terrour, 
becaufe  we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own 
cafe,  who  do  not  refemble  the  fuffering  perfon." 
But,  as  that  great  philofopher  adds,  "  if  we  fee 
a  man  of  virtue  mixed  with  infirmities  fall  into  any 
misfortune,  it  does  not  only  raife  our  pity  but  our 
terrour ;  becaufe  we  are  afraid  that  the  like  mis- 
fortunes may  happen  to  ourfelves,  who  refemble 
the  character  of  the  fuftering  perfon." 

I  fhall  take  another  opportunity  to  obferve,  that 
a  perfon  of  an  abfolute  and  confummate  virtue 
ihould  never  be  introduced  in  tragedy,  and  Ihall 
only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervation of  Ariftotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in 
other  occafions,  does  not  hold  in  this ;  becaufe  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  though  the  perfons  who  fall  into 
misfortune  are  of  the  moft  perfe6t  and  confummate 
virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  what  may 
poifibly  be,  but  what  a6tually  is,  our  own  cafe ; 
fmce  we  are  embarked  with  them  on  the   fame 

VOL.  II.  C 
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bottom,   and  miift  be  partakers  of  their  happinefs 
or  milcry. 

In  this,  and  fome  other  very  few  inftances,  Ari- 
ftotle's  rules  for  epick  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn 
from  his  reflections  upon  Homer)  cannot  he  fup- 
pofed  to  fquare  exactly  with  tiie  heroick  ])0cms 
which  have  been  made  fmcc  his  time ;  fmce  it  is 
evident  to  every  imj^artial  judge,  his  rules  would 
ftill  have  been  more  perfect,  could  he  have  perufcd 
the  JEnc'uI,  which  was  made  fome  hundred  years 
after  his  death. 

I  Ihall  go  through  other  parts  of  jMilton's  Poem  ; 
and  hope  that  what  I  fliall  advance,  as  well  as  what 
I  have  already  written,  will  not  only  ferve  as  a 
comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Ariftotle. 

We  have  already  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the 
FABLE  and  CHARACTERS  in  the  Paradife  Lojh 
The  parts  which  remain  to  be  confidered,  according 
to  Ariftotle's  method,  are  the  sentiments  and  the 
LANGUAGE.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  firft  of  thefe, 
I  muft  advertife  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  defign,  as 
foon  as  I  have  fmiflied  my  general  reflections  on 
thefe  four  fevet^al  heads,  to  give  particular  inftances 
out  of  the  Poem,  now  before  us,  of  beauties  and 
imperfeftions  which  may  be  obferved  under  each 
of  them ;  as  alfo  of  fuch  other  particulars,  as  may 
not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them.  This  I 
thought  lit  to  premilV,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  haftily  of  this  piece  of  criticifm,  or  look 
uj)on  it  as  imperfe6t,  before  he  has  feen  the  whole 
extent  of  it. 

The  fentiments  in  an  epick  poem  are  the  thoughts, 
and  behaviour,   which  the  author  afcribcs  to  the 
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perfons  whom  he  introduces ;  and  are  juji  when 
they  are  conformable  to  the  charafters  of  the  feveral 
perfons.  The  fentiments  have  likewife  a  relation 
to  things  as  well  as  perfons  ;  and  are  then  perfeft, 
when  they  are  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  fubje6l. 
If  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  poet  endeavours  to 
argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  diminifh,  to  raife 
love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terrour,  or  any  other  paffion, 
we  ought  to  confider  whether  the  fentiments  he 
makes  ufe  of  are  proper  for  thofe  ends.  Homer  is 
cenfured  by  the  criticks  for  his  defe6l  as  to  this 
particular  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyJJey  ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  thofe,  who  have  treated 
this  great  poet  with  candour,  have  attributed  this 
defeat  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there  wants 
that  delicacy  in  fome  of  his  fentiments,  which  now 
appears  in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferiour 
genius.  Befides,  if  there  are  blemiihes  in  any  par- 
ticular thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite  beauty  in  the 
greateft  part  of  them.  In  fhort,  if  there  are  many 
poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  meannefs 
of  fome  of  his  fentiments,  there  are  none  who 
could  have  rifen  up  to  the  greatnefs  of  others. 
Virgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of  his 
fentiments.  Milton  Ihines  likewife  very  much  in 
this  particular  :  nor  muft  we  omit  one  confideration 
which  adds  to  his  honour  and  reputation.  Homer 
and  Virgil  introduced  perfons  whofe  characters  are 
commonly  known  among  men,  and  fuch  as  are  to 
be  met  with  either  in  hiftory,  or  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation.  Milton's  characters,  moft  of  them,  lie 
out  of  nature ;  and  were  to  be  formed  purely  by 

c  2 
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his  own  invention.  It  fliows  a  greater  genius  in 
Shakl'peare  to  liavc  drawn  his  Cahban,  than  his 
Ilotlpur,  or  JuUiis  Ccefar  :  the  one  was  to  be  Tup- 
plied  out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas  the  other 
might  have  been  formed  upon  tradition,  hiftory, 
and  obCervation.  It  was  much  eaficr  therefore  for 
Homer  to  find  proper  fentiments  for  an  aflembly 
of  Cirecian  generals,  than  for  INIilton  to  diverfify 
his  infernal  council  Avith  proper  characters,  and 
inf[)irc  them  with  a  variety  of  fentiments.  Tiie 
loves  of  Dido  and  yEnea^  are  only  copies  of  what 
has  paflcd  between  other  perfons.  Adam  and 
Eve,  before  the  Fall,  are  a  different  fpecies  from 
that  of  mankind,  who  are  defcended  from  them ; 
and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  moft  unbounded  in- 
vention, and  the  moft  exquifite  judgement,  could 
have  filled  their  converfalion  and  behaviour  with 
lb  many  apt  circumftances  during  their  ftate  of 
innocence. 

Nor  is  it  I'ufficient  for  an  epick  poem  to  be  filled 
with  fuch  thoughts  as  are  natiu^al,  unlefs  it  abound 
alfo  with  fuch  as  are  ftiblime.  Virgil,  in  this  par- 
ticular, falls  Ihort  of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed 
fo  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  has  not  fo  many  thoughts  tiiat  are 
fublime  and  noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  \'irgil 
fcldom  rifes  into  very  aftonifliing  fentiments,  where 
he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad.  He  every  where 
charms  and  j^leafes  us  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius  ;  but  feldom  elevates  and  tranl'ports  us  where 
he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indexed  iiis  diftingnifli- 
ing  excellence,  lies  in  the  fublimity  of  his  thoughts. 
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There  are  others  of  the  moderns  who  rival  him  in 
every  other  part  of  poetry ;  but,  in  the  greatnefs 
of  his  fentiments,  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets 
both  modern  and  ancient,  Homer  only  excepted. 
It  is  impoffible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  dif- 
tend  itfelf  with  greater  ideas,  tlian  thofe  which  he 
has  laid  together  in  his  firft,  fecond,  and  fixth 
books.  The  feventh,  which  defcribes  the  creation 
of  the  world,  is  likewife  wonderfully  fublime, 
though  not  fo  apt  to  ftir  up  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  nor  confequently  fo  perfect  in  the 
epick  way  of  writing,  becaufe  it  is  filled  with  lefs 
aClion.  Let  the  judicious  reader  compare  what 
Longinus  has  obferved  on  feveral  palTages  in  Homer, 
and  he  will  find  parallels  for  moft  of  them  in  the 
Paradifc  Loft. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  as 
there  are  two  kinds  of  fentiments,  the  natural  and 
the  fublime,  which  are  always  to  be  purfued  in  an 
heroick  poem,  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of  thoughts 
which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  firft  are 
fuch  as  are  affected  and  unnatural ;  the  fecond, 
fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  firft  kmd 
of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or  nothing  that  is 
like  them  in  Virgil.  He  has  none  of  thole  triflincr 
points  and  puerilities  that  are  fo  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Ovid  ;  none  of  the  epigrammatick  turns  of 
Lucan ;  none  of  thofe  fwelling  fentiments,  which 
are  fo  frequent  in  Statins  and  Claudian ;  none  of 
thofe  mixed  embeUilhments  of  Taffo.  Every  thing 
is  jufi;  and  natural.  His  fentiments  Ihow  that  he  had 
a  perfect  infight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he  knew 
every  thing  which  was  the  moft  proper  to  affe6l  it. 
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i\fr.  Dryden  has  in  Ibiiie  places,  which  I  may 
hereafter  take  notice  of,  mifreprefented  Vircil's 
way  of  thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the  tranf- 
lation  lie  has  given  us  of  the  jEneid.  I  do  not  re- 
neniber  that  Homer  any  where  falls  into  the  faults 
aboveiiieutioncd,  which  were  indeed  the  lalle  re- 
finements of  later  ages.  ISIilton,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffcd,  has  fometimes  erred  in  this  refpefl,  as  I 
Ihall  fliow  more  at  large  hereafter ;  though,  con- 
fidering  how  all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he 
wrote  were  infefted  with  this  wrong  way  of  thinking, 
he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did  not  give 
more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  fometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  tafte  which  ftill  prevails  fo  much 
among  modern  w  riters. 

But,  fmce  feveral  thoughts  may  be  natural  which 
are  low  and  groveling,  an  epick  poet  ihould  not 
only  avoid  fuch  fentiments  as  are  unnatural  or 
affe6led,  but  alfo  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery,  to  men 
of  more  delicacy  than  greatnefs  of  genius,  by  the 
homelinefs  of  fome  of  his  fentiments.  But,  as  I 
have  before  faid,  thefe  are  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  to 
which  I  may  alfo  add,  of  that  which  he  defcribed  ; 
than  to  any  impcrfe^ion  in  that  divine  poet* 
Zoilus,  among  the  ancients,  and  Monfiur  Perrault, 
among  the  moderns,  puflied  their  ridicule  very  far 
upon  him,  on  account  of  fome  fuch  fentiments. 
There  is  no  blemifli  to  be  obferved  in  Virgil  under 
this  head,  and  but  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  fiiall  give  but  one  iuftance  of  this  impropriety 
of  thought  in  Homer,  and  at  tlie  fume  time  compare 
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it  with  an  inftance  of  the  fame  nature,  both  in  Virgil 
and  Milton.  Sentiments,  which  raife  laughter,  can 
very  feklom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an 
heroick  poem,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  excite  paflions 
of  a  much  nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his 
characters  of  Vulcan  and  Therfites,  in  his  ftory  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in 
other  paiTages,  has  been  obferved  to  have  lapfed 
into  the  burlefque  character,  and  to  have  departed 
from  that  ferious  air  which  feems  elTential  to  the 
magnificence  of  an  epick  poem.  I  remember  but 
one  laugh  in  the  whole  ^neidt  which  riles  in  the 
fifth  book,  upon  Monoetes,  where  he  is  reprefented 
as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himfelf  upon  a 
rock.  But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  fo  well  timed, 
that  the  fevereft  critick  can  have  nothing  to  fay 
againft  it ;  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diver- 
fions,  where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fufficiently  relaxed  for  fuch  an  entertainment. 
The  only  piece  of  pleafantry  in  Paradife  Loft,  is 
where  the  evil  Spirits  are  defcribed  as  rallying  the 
Angels  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  new  invented 
artillery.  This  paflage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moil 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  being  nothing 
elfe  but  a  firing  of  puns,  and  thofe  too  very  indif- 
ferent ones. 

. "  Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

**  And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derifion  call'd. 

*'  O  friends,  why  come  not  on  thefe  vi6lors  proud  ? 
*'  Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we, 
*'  To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
*'  And  breaft,  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 
"  Of  compofition,  llraight  they  chang'd  their  minds, 
"  Flew  off,  and  into  flrange  vagaries  fell. 
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"  As  they  >vould  dance  ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  feem'd 
*'  SomeM  liat  extravagant  and  wild  ;  perhaps 
"  For  joy  of  ofier'd  p(  ace  :  but  I  fupitofe 
"  If  oiir  propofals  once  aj,ain  were  heard, 
"  We  Ihould  compel  them  to  a  quick  rejult. 

"  To  whom  thus  Btlial,  in  hke  gamefome  mood. 
*'  Leader,  the  terms  we  fcnt,  were  terms  of  utig/it, 
*'  Of  hard  cont<.nts,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home ; 
"  Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all, 
"  And jhimb/ed  many  :  V\  ho  receivts  them  right, 
*'  Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  nnderlhind ; 
"  Not  vnderjloud,  this  gift  they  have  belidos, 
"  They  fliow  us  when  our  foes  icalk  not  upright. 

"  So  they  among  thcmfelves  in  pleafant  vem 
"  Stood  fcoffing.  — "     B.  vi.  607,  &c. 

Haying  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  cha- 
racters, and  SENTIMENTS,  in  the  Parad'ife  LoJ}^ 
we  are  in  the  laft  place  to  confider  the  language  ; 
and,  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided 
upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will 
excufe,  me  if  I  appear  particular  in  any  of  my 
opinions,  and  incline  to  thole  who  judge  the  moft 
advantageoufly  of  the  author. 

It  IS  requilite  that  the  language  of  an  heroick 
poem  Ihould  be  both  perfpicuous  and  fublime. 
In  proportion  as  cither  of  thcfe  two  qualities  are 
wanting,  tlie  language  is  imperfect.  Perfpicuity  is 
the  firft  and  moft  neceflary  qualification  ;  infomuch 
that  a  good-natured  reader  fometinies  overlooks  a 
little  flip  even  in  the  grauunar  or  fyntax,  where  it  is 
impoflible  for  him  to  miftake  the  poet's  i'Q\\(G.  ^  Of 
this  kind  is  that  paiTuge  in  Milton,  wherein  he 
fpeaks  of  Satan  : 

■^  Of  this  kind  cVc]     Sco  liowcvcr  both  palTagcB  defended,  in 
the  Notes  on  H.  ii.  678,  B.  iv.  323.     Todd. 
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"  God  and  his  Son  except, 

^'  Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  Ihunn'd.'* 

And  that  in  which  he  delcribes  Adam  and  Eve  : 

*'  Adam  the  goodheft  man  of  men  fince  born 
*'  His  fons,  the  fairell  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

It  is  plain,  that,  in  the  former  of  thefe  paifages, 
according  to  the  natural  fyntax,  the  Divine  Perlbns 
mentioned  in  the  firft  line  are  reprefented  as  created 
Beings  ;  and  that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are 
confounded  with  their  fons  and  daughters.  Such 
little  blemifhes  as  thefe,  when  the  thought  is  great 
and  natural,  we  Ihould,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a 
pardonable  inadvertency,  or  to  the  weaknefs  of 
human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each  minute 
particular,  and  give  the  laft  finilliing  to  every  cir- 
cumftance  in  lb  long  a  work.  The  ancient  criticks 
therefore,  who  were  a8;ed  by  a  fpirit  of  candour, 
rather  than  that  of  cavilling,  invented  certain  figures 
of  fpeech,  on  purpofe  to  palliate  little  errours  of 
this  nature  in  the  writings  of  thofe  authors  who  had 
fo  may  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  were  only  to  be  con- 
fulted,  the  poet  would  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but 
to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  moft  plain  and  natural 
expreffions.  But  fmce  it  often  happens  that  the 
moft  obvious  phrafes,  and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in 
ordinary  converfation,  become  too  familiar  to  the 
ear,  and  contrail  a  kind  of  meannefs  by  paffing 
through  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar;  a  poet  Ihould 
take  particular  care  to  guard  himfelf  againft  idio- 
matick  ways  of  fpeaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have 
many  poornelTes  of  expreffion  upon  this  account, 
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as  taking  up  uith  the  firlt  phrafes  that  offered, 
without  putting  themlelves  to  the  trouble  of  looking 
after  luch  as  would  not  only  have  been  natural, 
but  alio  elevated  and  lublinie.  Milton  has  but  few 
failings  in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may 
meet  with  fonie  inltances,  as  in  the  following  paf- 
fages  : 

*'  Embryos,  and  idiots,  eremites,  and  friars 

"  White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery, 

**  Here  pilgrims  roam  — "     B.  iii.  474. 

"  Awhile  difcourfe  they  hold  ; 

"  'No fear  leji  dinner  cool;  when  thus  began 
«  Our  author  — "     B.  v.  395. 

"  Who  of  all  ages  to  fucceed,  but,   feeling 
"  The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curfe 
*'  My  head .'  Ill  fare  our  ancefror  impure, 
"  For  this  we  may  thank  Adam."     B.  x.  733. 

The  great  mafters  in  compofition  know  very  well 
that  many  an  elegant  phrafe  becomes  improper  for 
a  poet  or  an  orator,  when  it  has  been  debafed  by 
common  ufe.  For  this  reafon  the  works  of  ancient 
authors,  which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have 
a  great  advantage  over  thofe  which  are  written  in 
languages  that  are  now  fpoken.  M'ere  there  any 
mean  phrafes  or  idioms  in  Virgil  and  Homer, 
they  would  not  (hock  the  ear  of  the  moft  delicate 
modern  reader,  fo  much  as  they  would  have  done 
that  of  an  old  Creek  or  Roman,  becaufe  we  never 
hear  them  pronounced  in  our  ftreets,  or  in  ordi- 
nary converlation. 

It  is  not  therefore  fufficient,  that  the  language  of 
an  epick  poem  be  perfpicuous,   unlel's  it  be  alio 
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fubhme.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the 
common  forms  and  ordinary  phrafes  of  fpeech. 
The  judgement  of  a  poet  very  much  difcovers  it- 
felf  in  ihunning  the  common  roads  of  expreffion, 
without  failing  into  fuch  ways  of  fpeech  as  may 
feem  ftifFand  unnatural ;  he  muft  not  fweli  into  a 
falfe  fublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  iEfchylus,  and  fome- 
times  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault ;  among 
the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statins;  and,  among  our 
own  countrymen,  Shakfpeare  and  Lee.  In  thefe 
authors  the  affectation  of  greatnefs  often  hurts  the 
perfpicuity  of  the  ftyle,  as  in  many  others  the  en- 
deavour after  perfpicuity  prejudices  its  greatnefs. 

Ariftotle  has  obferved,  that  the  idiomatick  ftyle 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  fublime  formed,  by  the 
following  methods.  Firlt,  by  the  ufe  of  metaphors ; 
fuch  are  thofe  of  Milton : 

**  Imparadifed  in  one  another's  arms."    B.  iv.  500. 

"■ "  And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

"  Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire."     B.  vi.  580. 
**  The  graffy  clods  now  calved."     B.  vii.  463. 
"  Spangled  with  eyes."     B.  xi.  130. 

In  thefe  and  innumerable  other  inftances,  the 
metaphors  are  very  bold  but  jult;  I  muft  however 
obferve  that  the  metaphors  are  not  fo  thick  fown  in 
Milton,  which  always  favours  too  much  of  wit; 
that  they  never  clafh  with  one  another,  which,  as 
Ariftotle  obferves,  turns  a  fentence  into  a  kind  of 
an  enigma  or  riddle ;  and  that  he  feldom  has  re- 
courfe  to  them  where  the  proper  and  natural  words 
•ivill  do  as  well. 
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Another  way  of  railing  the  language,  and  giving 
it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  idioms  of 
other  tongues.  V^irgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of 
fpeech,  which  the  critickscall  Ilelienirms,  as  Horace 
in  his  Odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  than 
Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  feveral  dialects 
which  Homer  has  made  ufe  of  for  this  end.  Milton, 
in  conformity  with  the  pra6tice  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  with  Ariftotles  rule,  has  infufed  a  great  many 
Latinifms,  as  well  as  Grecifms,  and  fometimes 
Hebraifms,  into  the  language  of  his  Poem ;  as  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  it. 

*'  Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

"  In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  J'tei." 

"  'Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  foon  obeyd — ." 

"  Who  Ihall  tenjpt  with  wandering  feet 

*'  The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyfs, 

"  And  through  the  pa/paOle  ohfcure  tindout 

"  His  uncouth  way,  or  fpread  his  aery  flight 

"  Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 

"  Over  the  vuji  abrupt  T 

"  So  both  afcend 

*'  In  the  vifions  of  God — " 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing 
the  adjective  after  the  fubftantive,  the  tranfpofition 
of  words,  the  turning  the  adjeftive  into  a  fubftan- 
tive, with  feveral  other  foreign  modes  of  fpeech 
■which  this  poet  has  naturalized  to  give  his  vcrfe  the 
greater  found,  and  throw  it  out  of  profe. 

'  Yet  to  their  general's  xoicc  thn/  foon  obcy'd  — ]  This  form 
perhaps  originatrd  witli  Cluuicer.  See  Xhv.  Note  on  li.  i,  337. 
It  is  alfo  adopted  in  our  tranflation  of  the  New  Tertament,  Ai-ts 
vii.  39.  "  To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  obiy."  The  pbrafe 
is  frequent  in  Spenfcr.     Todd. 
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The  third  method,  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  is 
what  agrees  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language 
more  than  with  that  of  any  other  tongue,  and  is 
therefore  more  ufed  by  Homer  than  by  any  other 
poet.  I  mean  the  lengthening  of  a  phrafe  by  the 
addition  of  words,  which  may  either  be  inferted  or 
omitted,  as  alfo  by  the  extending  or  contrafting  of 
particular  words  by  the  inlertion  or  omiflion  of 
certain  fyllables.  Milton  has  put  in  practice  this 
method  of  railing  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  our  tongue  will  permit ;  as,  in  the  paflage  before 
mentioned,  eremite,  for  what  is  hermit,  in  common 
difcourfe.  If  you  obferve  the  meafure  of  his  verfe, 
he  has  with  great  judgement  fupprefTed  a  fyllable  in 
feveral  words,  and  (hortened  thofe  of  two  fyllables 
into  one  ;  by  which  method,  befides  the  above  men- 
tioned advantage,  he  has  given  a  greater  variety  to 
his  numbers.  But  this  practice  is  more  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  of 
countries,  as  Beelzebub,  Heffebon,  and  in  many 
other  particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed 
the  name,  or  made  ufe  of  that  which  is  not  the 
mod:  commonly  known,  that  he  might  the  better 
depart  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 

The  fame  reafon  recommended  to  him  feveral 
old  words ;  which  alfo  makes  his  Poem  appear 
the  more  venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of 
antiquity. 

I  muft  likewife  take  notice,  that  there  are  in 
jMilton  feveral  words  of  his  own  coining;  ^   as  Cer- 

^  of  his  own  coining,  kc]     This  is  not  exadly  the  cafe,  in  th« 
words  here  cited.     See  the  Notes  on  B.  ii.  683,  9OO.     Eremite 
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berean,  jiiifcreatcd,  hcll-doomcd,  embryon,  and  many 
others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  liherty  in 
our  Enghlh  poet,  1  would  recommend  him  to  a 
difcouric  in  Plutarch,  which  lliows  us  how  fre- 
quently Homer  has  made  ufe  of  the  fame  liberty. 

IMilton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by 
the  choice  of  the  nobleft  words  and  phrafes  which 
our  tongue  would  atford  him,  has  carried  our  lan- 
guage to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  Knglifti 
poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him  ;  and 
made  the  fublimity  of  his  ftyle  equal  to  that  of  his 
lentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  thcfe  obfer- 
vations  on  Milton's  ftyle,  becaufe  it  is  in  that  part 
of  him  in  which  he  appears  the  moft  fingular.  The 
remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the  pra6lice  of 
other  poets,  with  my  obfervations  out  of  Ariftotle, 
will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  fome 
have  taken  to  his  Poem  upon  this  account ;  though, 
at^ter  all,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  think  his  ftyle,  though 
admirable  in  general,  is  in  fome  places  too  much 
ftiftened  and  obfcured  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  thofe 
methods,  which  Ariftotle  has  prcfcribed  for  the 
raiting  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  thofe  fevcral  ways  of  fpeech, 
which  Ariftode  calls  "  foreign  language,"  and  with 
which  Milton  has  fo  very  much  enriched,  and  in 
fome  places  darkened,  the  language  of  iiis  Poem, 
"Was  the  more  proper  for  his  ul'e,  becaufe  his  Poeui 
is  written  in   blank  verfe.     Khyme,    without  any 

alfu,  noticid  by  Addifoii  in  tUc  preceding  jiai^p,  wns  comraon  in 
Miltoa's  lime,     bcc  ihu  Nutc  uii  I'or.  licg.  B.  i.  S.     Todd. 
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other  affiftance,  throws  the  language  off  from  profe, 
and  very  often  makes  an  indifferent  phrafe  pals 
unregarded  ;  but  where  the  verfe  is  not  built  upon 
rhymes,  there  pomp  of  found,  and  energy  of  ex- 
preffion,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
ftyle,  and  keep  it  from  falhng  into  the  flatnefs  of 
profe. 

Thofe,  who  have  not  a  tafte  for  this  elevation  of 
ftyle,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  de- 
parts from  the  common  forms  of  expreffion,  would 
do  well  to  fee  how  Ariftotle  has  treated  an  ancient 
author  called  Euclid,  for  his  infipid  mirth  upon  this 
occafion.  Mr.  Dryden  ufed  to  call  this  fort  of 
men  his  profe-criticks. 

I  fliould,  under  this  head  of  the  language,  con- 
fider  Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  ufe 
of  feveral  elifions  that  are  not  cuftomary  among 
other  Englilh  poets,  as  may  be  particularly  obferved 
*  by  his  cutting  off  the  letter  y,  when  it  precedes  a 
vowel.  This,  and  fome  other  innovations  in  the 
meafure  of  his  verfe,  have  varied  his  numbers  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  makes  them  incapable  of  fatiating 
the  ear,  and  cloying  the  reader,  which  the  fame 
uniform  meafure  vv'ould  certainly  have  done,  and 
which  the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to 
do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  iliall  clofe  thefe  re- 
flexions upon  the  language  of  Paradife  Loft,  with 
obferving   that   Milton   has   copied   after   Homer 

K  hy  his  cutting  off  tlie  letter  y,  &c.]  Thefe  elifions  exifted 
long  before  MiUon  wrote.     See  the  Ejfuy  on  the  Verjification. 

Todd. 
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rather  than  "Virgil  in  the  length  of  his  periods,  the 
copioul'ncls  of  his  phrafes,  and  the  running  of  his 
verfes  into  one  another. 

I  have  now  confidered  the  Parad'ifc  Lojl  under 
thofe  four  great  heads  of  the  fable,    the  cha- 
KACTF.RS,  the  SENTIMENTS,  and  the  language; 
and  have  Ihown  that  he  excels,  in  general,   under 
each  of  thefe  heads.     I  hope  that  I  have  made  fe- 
veral  difcoveries  which  may  appear  new,   even  to 
thole  who  are  vcrfed  in  critical  learning.     Were  I 
indeed  to  choofe  my  readers,  by  whole  judgement 
I  would  (land  or  fail,  they  Ihould  not  be  fuch  as  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  criticks, 
but  alfo  with  the  ancient  and  modern  who  have 
written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages.     Above 
all,    I  would  have  them  well  veried  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often 
fencies  that  he  underltands  a  critick,  when  in  re- 
ality he  does  not  comprehend  his  meanings 

It  is  in  criticifm,  as  in  all  other  fciences  and 
fpeculations  ;  one  who  brings  with  him  any  im- 
plicit notions  and  obfervations,  which  he  has  made 
in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflec- 
tions melhodifed  and  explained,  and  perhaps  fevcral 

^  has  copied  after  Homer  rather  than  Virgil  Sec  ]  It  isobfcrved 
by  Lord  Moiiboddo  alfo,  that  Homer  was  Alilton'b  modil  for  the 
plan  and  conduct  of  his  Pocin,  and  for  the  drfcriptions,  limilics, 
and  othrr  ornaments  of  ftylc:  "  Aivd  I  will  venture  to  fay," 
continues  this  profound  critick,  "  there  is  much  more  of  Homer 
in  his  ftylo  than  evwn  in  Virgil's,  though  Virgil  has  very  ott«'n 
imitated  clufely  and  even  tranflated  Homer. —  Dcniofthenes  was 
Milton's  model  for  the  fpeccheJi ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  lu  fay  which 
of  their  manners  he  has  bed  copied."    Todd. 
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little  hints,  that  had  paiTed  in  his  mind,  perfe6led 
and  improved,  in  the  works  of  a  good  critick  ; 
whereas  one,  who  has  not  thefe  previous  lights,  is 
very  often  an  utter  ftranger  to  what  he  reads,  and 
apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  fufiicient,  that  a  man  who  fets  up  for 
a  judge  m  criticifm,  fliould  have  perufed  the  authors 
above  mentioned,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a  clear  and 
logical  head.  Without  this  talent,  he  is  perpetually 
puzzled  and  perplexed  amidft  his  own  blunders, 
miltakes  the  fenle  of  thofe  he  would  confute,  or, 
if  he  chances  to  think  right,  he  does  not  know 
how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  another  with  clear - 
nefs  and  perlpieuity.  Ariftotle,  who  was  the  beft 
critick,  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  logicians,  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  EJay  on  Human  Underftanding 
would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of,  who  would  get  a  repu- 
tation  by  critical  writings  ;  though  at  the.  fame  time 
it  is  very  certain  that  an  author,  who  has  not  learned 
the  art  of  diftinguilhing  between  words  and  things, 
and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  letting  them  in 
proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he  may  have,  will 
lofe  himfelf  in  confufion  and  obfcurity.  I  might 
further  obferve  that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin 
critick,  who  has  not  Ihown,  even  in  the  ftyle  of 
his  criticifms,  that  he  was  a  mafter  of  all  the  ele- 
gance and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd, 
than  for  a  man  to  let  up  for  a  critick,  without  a 
good  infight  into  all  the  parts  of  learning  ;  whereas 
many  of  thofe,  who  have  endeavoured  to  fignalise 

VOL.    II.  D 
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theinfclves,  by  works  of  this  nature,  among  our 
Knglilh  writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above- 
mentioned  partieulars,  but  plainly  dilcovcr,  by  the 
phral'es  which  they  make  ul'e  of,  and  by  their  con- 
fufed  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  nioft  common  and  ordinary  fyftems  of  arts 
and  fciences.  A  few  general  rules,  extracted  out 
of  the  French  authors,  with  a  certain  carvt  of  words, 
liavc  fometimes  let  u[)  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for 
a  molt  judicious  and  formidable  critick. 

One  great  murk,  by  which  you  may  difcover  a 
critick  who  has  neither  tafte  nor  learning,  is  this, 
that  he  feldoui  ventures  to  praife  any  paflage  in 
an  author  which  has  not  been  before  received  and 
applauded  by  the  publick,  and  that  his  criticifni 
turns  wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errours.  This 
part  of  a  critick  is  fo  very  eafy  to  fucceed  in,  that 
we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publifliing 
of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough  to 
turn  feveral  paflTages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very 
often  in  the  right  place.  This,  Mr.  Dryden  has 
very  agreeably  remarked  in  thofe  two  celebrated 
lines; 

*'   Enoius,  like  flruws,  upon  the  fuiface  flow  ; 

*^  He,  who  would  fcarcli  for  pearls,  mull  dive  below.** 

A  true  critick  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  ex- 
cellencies than  imperfections,  to  difcover  the  con- 
cealed beauties  of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to 
the  world  fuch  things  as  are  worth  tiieir  obfer- 
vation.  The  moft  exquifite  words,  and  fmeft 
ftrokes,  of  an  author  are  thofe,  which  very  often 
appear  the  moll  d'oubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a 
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man  who  wants  a  relilh  for  polite  learning ;  and 
they  are  thefe,  which  a  four  undiftinguilhing  critick 
generally  attacks  with  the  greateft  violence.  Tully 
obferves,  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark 
upon  what  he  calls  *cerbum  ardens,  or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered  into  Engliih,  "  a  glowing  bold  ex- 
"  preffion,"  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold 
ill-natured  criticifm.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capable 
of  expofing  a  beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault; 
and,  though  fuch  a  treatment  of  an  author  naturally 
produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  underftand- 
ing  reader,  it  has  however  its  efFe8;  among  the  ge- 
nerality of  thofe  whofe  hands  it  falls  into ;  the 
rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt  to  think,  that 
every  thing  which  is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture 
of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itfelf. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unfeafonable  in 
a  critick,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than 
convinces  him ;  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty, 
as  well  as  a  blemilh,  the  fubjed  of  derifion.  A 
man,  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  fubje6l, 
is  dull  and  ftupid ;  but  one,  who  iTiows  it  in  an 
improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and  abfurd. 
Befides,  a  man,  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule,  is  apt 
to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  his  beloved  talent;  and  very 
often  cenfures  a  paiTage,  not  becaufe  there  is  any 
fault  in  it,  but  becaufe  he  can  be  merry  upon  it 
Such  kinds  of  pleafantry  are  very  unfair  and  dif- 
ingenuous  in  works  of  criticifm,  in  which  the  greateft 
matters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  ap- 
peared with  a  ferious  and  inftrudive  air. 

D  2 
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As  I  intend  to  (how  the  defeats  in  the  Paradifc 
Loft,  I  thought  fit  to  preniirc  thefe  few  particulars, 
to  the  end  that  the  reader  may  know  I  enter  u})on 
it,  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work  ;  and  that  I  Ihall 
juft  point  at  the  imperfections,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  inflame  them  with  ridicule.  I  muft  alio  ob- 
lerve  with  Lon^inus,  that  the  prodnclions  of  a  great 
genius,  with  many  lapfes  and  inadvertencies,  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferiour 
kind  of  author,  which  arc  fcrupuloufly  exaft,  and 
conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  flidll  add,  to  tliis  obfervation,  a  ftory  out  of 
Boccalini,  which  lutHciently  iliows  us  the  opinion 
that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the  fort  of 
criticks  1  have  been  here  mentioning.  "  A  famous 
c.itick,"  fays  he,  "  having  gatlicred  together  all 
the  faults  of  an  eminent  j)oet,  made  a  prefent  of 
them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very  gracioufly, 
and  refolved  to  make  the  author  a  fuitable  return 
for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  them. 
In  order  to  this,  he  fet  before  him  a  fack  of  wheat, 
as  it  had  been  ju(l  threlhed  out  of  the  llicaf.  lie 
then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from  among  tiic 
corn,  and  lay  it  afide  by  itfelf  The  critick  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  talk  with  great  induftry  and 
pleafure,  and,  after  having  made  the  due  feparation, 
was  prefented  by  Apollo  with  the  chati'  for  his 
pains." 

I  ftiall  now  remark  the  feveral  defei^s  which  ap- 
pear in  the    FAIiI.E,    the   ClIAllACTtUS,    the    SEXTt- 

MENTs,  and  the  language,  of  Paradi/c  Lnji ;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  allege 
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at  the  fame  time  whatever  may  be  faid  for  the  ex- 
tenuation of  fuch  defefts. 

Tiie  firft  iiiiperfe<5lion  which  I  fhall  obferve  in 
the  fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Arif- 
totle's  diviiion,  either  Jimple  or  implex.  It  is 
called  fimple,  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune 
in  it ;  implex,  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  aftor 
changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 
The  implex  fable  is  thought  the  moft  perfefl; ;  I 
fuppofe,  beeaufe  it  is  more  proper  to  ftir  up  the 
paffions  of  the  reader,  and  to  furprife  him  with  a 
'greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds ; 
in  the  firft,  the  chief  aftor  makes  his  way  through 
a  long  feries  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  until  he 
arrives  at  honour  and  profperity,  as  we  fee  in  the 
ftories  of  L'lyffes  and  /Eneas.  In  ttie  lecond,  the 
chief  a6tor  in  the  poem  falls,  from  fome  eminent 
pitch  of  honour  and  profperity,  into  milery  and 
difgrace.  Thus  we  fee  Adam  and  Eve  linking, 
from  a  (late  of  innocence  and  happinefs,  into  the 
moft  abje^i  condition  of  lin  and  forrow. 

The  moft  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients, 
were  built  on  this  laft  fort  of  implex  fable ;  par- 
ticularly the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  which  proceeds 
upon  a  ftory,  if  we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  the  moft 
proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by  the 
wit  of  man.  I  have  already  taken  fome  pains  to 
Ihow,  that  this  knid  of  implex  fable,  wherein  the 
event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to  afte6t  an  audience 
than  that  of  the  firft  kind ;  notvvithltanding  many 
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excellent  pieces  amonjT  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
moft  of  ihol'e  which  have  been  written  of  late  years 
in  our  country,  are  railed  upon  contrary  plans.  I 
rrjuft  however  own,  that  1  think  tliis  kind  of  fable, 
which  is  the  moft  perfe61:  in  tragedy,  is  not  I'o 
proper  for  an  heroick  poem. 

Milton  feems  to  have  been  fenfibic  of  this  im- 
perfection in  his  fable,  and  has  therefore  endea- 
voured to  cure  it  by  feveral '  expedients  ;  particu- 
larly by  the  mortitication  which  the  great  Advcr- 
Ikry  of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the 
aiiembly  of  infernal  Spirits,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  a 
beautiful  paflage  of  the  tenth  book ;  and  likewile 
by  the  vilion  wherein  Adam,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
Poem,  fees  his  offspring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himfelf  reftored  to  a  happier  Paradife 
than  that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  obie6tion  againft  Milton's  fable, 
whicli  is  indeed  almoft  the  fame  with  the  former, 
though  placed  in  a  different  light,  namely, — That 
the  Hero  in  the  Farad'ife  Loft  is  unfucccfsful,  and 
by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occafion  to  Mr.  Dryden's  refledion,  that  the  devil 
■was  in  reality  Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  al- 
ready obviated  this  objeclion.  The  Parailijc  Lojl 
is  an  epick,  or  a  narrative,  poem ;  and  lie,  that 
looks  for  an  hero  in  it,  fearches  for  that  which 
Milton  never  intended  ,  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the 
name  of  an  hero  upon  any  perfon  in  it,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  Mr:ssiAH  who  is  the  hero,  both  in  tiie 
principal  action,  and  in  tlie  chief  epifodes.  Pa- 
ganifm  could  not  furniffi  out  a  real  action  for  a 
fable  greater  ilian  that  of  the  Uiad  or  jEnc'id  \  and 
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therefore  an  heathen  could  not  form  an  higher 
notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  which 
they  call  an  heroick.  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of 
a  fublimer  nature  I  will  not  prefume  to  determine: 
it  is  fufficient  that  I  Ihow  there  is  in  tlie  Paradife 
Loji  all  the  greatnefs  of  plan,  regularity  of  defign, 
and  mafterly  beauties,  Avhich  we  dilcover  in  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

I  muft  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  Milton  has 
interwoven,  in  the  texture  of  his  fable,  fome  par- 
ticulars which  do  not  feem  to  have  probability 
enough  for  an  epick  poem ;  particularly  in  the 
anions  which  he  afcribes  to  Shi  and  Death,  and 
the  pi6lure  which  he  draws  of  tlie  '  Limbo  of  Vanity ^ 
with  other  paffages  in  the  fecond  book.  Such  al- 
legories rather  favour  of  the  fpirit  of  Spenfer  and 
Ariofto,  than  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

In  the  ftru^lare  of  his  Poem  he  has  likewife 
admitted  too  many  digreffions.  It  is  finely  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftotle,  that  the  author  of  an  heroick 
poem  ihould  feldom  fpeak  himfelf,  but  throw  as 
much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of 
thofe  who  are  his  principal  aftors.  Ariftotle  has 
given  no  reafon  for  this  precept:  but  I  prefume  it 
is  becaufe  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more  awed, 
and   elevated,   when  he  hears  iEneas   or  Achilles 

'  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,']  Milton's  temper  perhaps  occafioned 
him  to  introduce  this  humourous,  but  improper,  dcfcription  in 
his  epick  poem.  Aubrey,  in  his  manufcript  Life  of  Milton,  fays 
that  he  was  Jutirical.  So  was  Dante.  Mr.  Richardfun  tliinks 
the  Paradife  of  Fools  is  finely  imagined ;  but  Dr.  Newton  feems 
to  confuler  it  more  worthy  the  fanciful  genius  of  the  Italians. 

Todd. 
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rpeak,  than  when  Virgil  or  Ilomcr  talk  in  their 
own  perlbns.  Bcftdes  that  afluming  the  chaiactcr 
of  an  eminent  man,  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination, 
and  raife  the  ideas  of  tne  autlior.  TuUy  tells  us, 
mentioning  liis  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  winch  Cato 
is  the  chief  Ipeakcr,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was 
agreeably  inipofed  upon,  and  fancied  that  it  was 
Calo,  and  not  he  himlelf,  who  uttered  his  thoughts 
on  that  lubjeCt 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  fee  how 
the  Itory  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^Eneid  is  delivered 
by  thofe  pcrfons  who  a(5t  in  it,  he  will  be  furpriled 
to  find  how  little,  in  either  of  thefe  poems,  j)ro- 
ceeds  from  the  authors.  INIilton  has,  in  the  general 
difpofitiou  of  his  fable,  very  finely  obferved  this 
great  rule;  infoniuch,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  tenth, 
part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet;  the  rclt  is 
Ipoken  either  by  Adam  or  Eve,  or  by  fome  good 
or  evil  Spirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  de^ 
ltru6tion  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  obferved  it  appears, 
that  digreflions  are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of, 
in  an  cpick  poem.  If  the  poet,  even  in  the  or- 
dinarv  courib  of  his  narration,  Ihould  fpeak  as 
little  as  poliible,  he  Ihould  certainly  never  let  his 
narration  ileep  for  the  fake  of  any  rctledion  of  his 
own.  I  have  often  obferved,  with  a  fecret  admi- 
ration, that  the  longeft  relle6tion  in  the  jEneid^  is 
in  that  paifagc  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Turnus 
is  reprcfcnted  as  drefling  hirnfelf  in  the  fpoils  of 
Pallas,  Avhom  he  had  llain.  Virgil  here  lets  his 
fable  itand  ftill,  ff)r  the  fake  of  the  following  re- 
mark.    "  How   is  the  mind   of  man   isnorant  of 
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futurity,  and  unable  to  bear  profperous  fortune 
with  moderation !  The  time  will  come  when  Turnus 
Ihall  wifh  that  he  had  left  the  body  of  Pallas  un- 
touched, and  curfe  the  day  on  which  he  dreflcd 
himfelf  in  thefe  fpoils."  As  the  great  event  of  the 
Mncid,  and  the  death  of  Turnus,  whom  ^-Eneas  flew 
becaufe  he  faw  him  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of 
Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  refledion  upon  it,  without 
which  lb  fmall  a  circumftance  might  poffibly  have 
fiipt  out  of  his  reader's  memory.  Lucan,  who  was 
an  injudicious  poei,  lets  drop  his  ftory  very  fre- 
quently for  the  fake  of  his  unneceflary  digreffions, 
or  his  diverticula,  as  Scaligcr  calls  them  If  he 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  prodigies  wdiich  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war,  he  declaims  upon  the  occ.Tion, 
and  iliows  how  much  happier  it  would  be  for  man, 
if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes 
to  pafs  ;  and  fuffer,  not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  it.  Milton's  complaint  for 
his  blindnefs,  his  panegyrick  on  marriage,  his  re- 
flections on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the 
Angel's  eating,  and  feveral  other  pafTages  in  his 
Poem,  are  liable  to  the  fame  exception,  though  I 
muft  confefs  there  is  fo  great  a  beauty  in  thele 
very  digreffions,  that  I  would  not  wiili  them  out  of 
his  Poem. 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  characters  of 
the  Paradife  Loft,  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to 
the  allegorical  perfons  who  are  introduced  in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  sextimexts,  1  think  they 
are  fometimes  defective  under  the  foUowins;  heads: 
firft,  as  there  are  feveral  of  them  too  much  pointed, 
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and  ibme  that  degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this 
lalt  kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  tirft  book,  ^^hcrc. 
l"])C.ukinc;  of  the  pygmies,  he  calls  them, 

• "  the  fmall  infantrtf 


"  Warr'd  on  by  cranes." 

Another  blemifh  that  appears  in  fome  of  his 
thoughts,  is  his  frequent  alkifion  to  heathen  fables, 
•which  arc  not  certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  divine 
fubjedl  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  nith 
thefe  allufions,  where  the  poet  himfelf  reprefents 
them  as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  fome  places,  but 
%vhere  he  mentions  them  as  truths  and  matters  of 
faft.  The  limits  of  my  defign  will  not  give  me 
leave  to  be  particular  in  inftances  of  this  kind  ;  the 
reader  will  ealily  remark  them  in  his  perufal  of  the 
Poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  fentiments,  is  an  unneceiTary 
oftentation  of  learning,  which  likewife  occurs  very 
frequently.  It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and 
A'^irgil  were  mafters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times  ; 
but  it  lliows  ilfelf  in  their  works  after  an  indire6l 
and  concealed  manner.  Milton  feems  ambitious 
of  letting  us  know,  by  his  excurfions  on  free-will 
and  predeltination,  and  his  many  glances  upon 
hiltory,  uftronomy,  geography,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  by  the  terms  and  phrafes  he  fometimes  makes 
life  ot,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle 
of  arts  and  fciences. 

If,  in  the  laft  place,  we  confider  the  LANCUACii: 
of  this  great  poet,  we  mult  allow,  what  I  have 
before  hinted,  that  it  is  often  too  much  laboured, 
and    fometimes   obfcurcd    by    old    words,    tranf- 
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portions,  and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objection 
to  the  Ityle  ot  a  great  author,  Riget  ejus  orico, 
nihil  in  ed  placidum,  7iiliil  lejie,  is  what  many 
criticks  make  to  Milton.  As  I  cannot  wholly  re- 
fute it,  fo  I  have  already  apologized  for  it:  to 
whicli»,I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  fentiments 
and  ideas  were  fo  wonderfully  fublime,  that  it 
would  have  been  impoffible  for  him  to  have  re- 
prefented  them  in  their  full  ftrength  and  beauty, 
without  having  recourfe  to  thefe  foreign  affiftances. 
Our  language  funk  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to 
that  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  furnifhed  him  with 
fuch  glorious  conceptions. 

A  fecond  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  he  often 
affects  ^  a  kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the 
following  paflage,  and  many  others : 

"  And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe." 
"  Begirt  the  Almighty  throne 


**"  Befeeching  or  bejieging." 

"  Which  tempted  our  attempt." 

*'  At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound!* 

^  a  kind  of  jingle  in  his  ivords^  In  the  firll  inftance,  here  cited 
by  Addifon,  Milton  is  endeavoured  to  be  exculpated  by  Atter- 
bury.  See  the  Note,  B.  ix.  11,  In  the  fecond,  by  dodor  New- 
ton. See  Note,  B.  v.  869.  In  the  third,  and  fourth,  by  proofs 
that  they  were  the  jingle  of  the  age.  See  my  Notes,  B.  i.  642, 
B.  iv.  181.  From  remarking  a  jingle  of  the  fame  kind,  in  a  book 
familiar  to  him,  and  abounding  with  fuch  paffages,  I  fufpedthat 
Milton  wrote,  B.  iii.  'JQ. 

"  O,  then,  at  laft  relent :  Is  there  no  place 
"  Left  for  repentance^  none  for  pardon  left  ?" 

"Where  dodor  Newton  thinks  the  poet  might  have  given  it  repent 
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I  know  there  are  figures  of  this  kind  of  fpeech, 
that  Ibme  ot"  tlie  tficatelt  ancients  have  been  guilty 
of  it,  and  that  Ariftotle  hirafelf  has  given  it  a  place 
in  his  rlietorick  among  the  beauties  of  that  art. 
But,  as  it  is  in  iifelf  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think 
at  prefent  univerfally  exploded  by  all  the  nialters 
of  polite  writing. 

The  laft  fault  which  I  lliall  take  notice  of  in 
Milton's  ftyle,  is  the  frequent  ufe  of  what  the 
learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art.  It 
is  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  poeUy,  to  make 
hard  things  intelligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  ab- 
ftrufe  of  itfelf  in  fiich  eafy  language  as  may  be 
underftood  by  ordinary  readers ;  befides  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  a  poet  fhould  rather  feem  born  with 
him,  or  infpircd,  than  drawn  from  books  and  fyf- 
tems.  I  have  often  wondered  how  'Mr.  Dryden 
could  tranflatc  a  paiiage  out  of  Virgil  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; 

*'  Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  ftand  off  to  fea, 
"  Veer  ftarboard  fea  and  land." 

!Milton  makes  ufe  of  larboard  in  the  lame  manner. 
When  he  is  upon  building,  he  mentions  Dorick 
pillars,  pilajler^s;  cornice,  J'reczc,  arcliitraxe.  Whew 
he  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  ccliptick 
and  eccentrick,  the  trepidation,  Itars  droppinLi;  from 
the  zenith,  T<xys  culminating  J'rom  the  equator  :  to 
which  might  be  added  many  inftances  of  the  like 
kind  in  feveral  other  arts  and  fciences. 

infti'aci  ol'  nh/it.  But  fee  Sylvdur's  Dit  Baiias,  ulit.  lG2\, 
p.  1111. 

"  But  will  confrfs,  if  hec  oflVnd, 

"  lielint,  Rtpntt,  uiiil  fooii  amend, 

*'  And  timely  render  latibfactiuu."     'i"oi>D. 
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1  have  feen,  in  the  works  of  a  modern  philo- 
fopher,  a  map  of  the  fpots  in  the  fun.  Aly  de- 
l^cription  of  the  faults  and  blemifhes  in  Paradife 
Lqfi,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  the  fame 
nature.  To  purfue  the  allufion  :  As  it  is  obferved, 
that,  among  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body 
above-mentioned,  there  are  fome  which  glow  more 
intenfely,  and  dart  a  ftronger  light  than  others  ; 
fo,  notwithftanding  I  have  already  Ihown  Milton's 
Poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  Ihall  now 
proceed  to  take  notice  of  fuch  beauties  as  appear 
to  me  more  exquifite  than  the  reft.  Milton  has 
propofed  the  fubjeCl  of  his  Poem  in  the  following 
verfes : 

"  Of  JVIan's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
"^  Of  that  forbidden  tree^  whofe  mortal  talte 
''  Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
*'  With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
*'  Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
"  Sing,  heavenly  !Mufe  !" 

Thefe  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple,  and 
unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  Poem,  in  which 
particular  the  author  has  conformed  himfelf  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great 
meafure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very 
properly  made  to  the  Mufe  who  infpired  Mofes  in 
thofe  Books  from  whence  our  author  drew  his 
fubje(5i;,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  therein  re- 
prefented  as  operating  after  a  particular  manner 
in  the  firft  production  of  nature.  This  whole  ex- 
ordium riles  very  happily  into  noble  language  and 
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Icntinient,  as  I  think  the  tranfition  to  the  fable  is 
exquifitcly  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days  altonilliment,  in  which  tlic  Angels 
lay  entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and 
fall  from  Heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either 
the  ule  of  thought  or  fpeech,  is  a  noble  circum- 
ftance,  and  very  finely  imagined.  The  divifion  of 
Hell  into  feas  of  fire,  and  into  firin  ground  impreg- 
nated with  the  fame  furious  element,  with  that 
particular  circumftance  of  the  exclufion  of  Hope 
from  thofe  infernal  regions,  are  inftances  of  the 
fame  great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  f:rft  fpeech  and  defcription 
of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  a8;ors  in  this 
Poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full 
idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  ob- 
flinacy,  defpair,  and  impenitence,  '  are  all  of  them 
very  artfully  interwoven.  In  Ihort,  his  firft  fpeech 
is  a  complication  of  all  thofe  palTions,  which  dif- 
cover  themfelves  feparately  in  feveral  other  of  his 

'  are  all  of  them  very  artfully  inter-woven.']  Richardfon  judi- 
cioufly  notices  alfo  the  change  and  confufion  of  the  fallen  Angels, 
moft  artfully   e.xprefTed  in   the  abruptnefs  of  the  bp;;inning  of 

Satan's  fpeech  :   "  If  thou  bcejl  he;  that  Beelzebub  ! lie  flops; 

and  falls  into  a  bitter  refiedtion  on  their  profcnt  condition,  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  they  lately  were.  He  attempts  again 
to  open  his  mind ;  cannot  proceed  on  what  he  intends  to  fay, 
but  returns  to  thofe  fad  thoughts;  ftill  doubting  whether  'tis 
really  his  aflbciatc  in  the  revolt,  as  now  in  niifer}'  and  ruin ;  by 
that  time  he  had  expatiated  on  this  (his  heart  was  opprefled  with 
it)  he  is  alVured  to  whom  he  fpoaks,  and  goes  on  to  declare  his 
jroud  unrelenting  mind."    See  alfo  the  Nvtcs  on  B.  i.  105,  1 10. 

Todd. 
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fpeeches  in  the  Poem.  The  whole  part  of  this 
great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  fuch  in- 
cidents as  are  very  apt  to  raife  and  terrify  th,e 
reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  firft  that  awakens 
out  of  the  general  trance,  with  his  pofture  on  the 
burning  lake,  his  rifing  from  it,  and  the  defcription 
of  his  lliield  and  fpear  :  To  which  we  may  add  his 
call  to  the  fallen  Angels  that  lay  plunged  and  ftu- 
pified  in  the  fea  of  lire. 

But  there  is  no  fmgle  palTage  in  the  whole  Poem 
worked  up  to  a  greater  lublimity,  than  that  wherein 
his  perfon  is  defcribed  in  thofe  celebrated  lines : 

''  He,  above  the  reft 


*'  In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 
"  Stood  like  a  tower,  &c." 

His  fentiments  are  every  way  anfwerable  to  his 
charafter,  and  fuitable  to  a  created  Being  of  t,he 
molt  exalted  and  molt  depraved  nature.  Such  is 
that  in  which  he  takes  poifefiion  of  his  place  of 
torments : 

^^  Hall,  Horrours !  hail. 


''  Infernal  world !  and  thou,  profoundeft  Hell, 
"  Receive  thy  new  poffeifour ;  one  who  brings 
"  A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time." 


And  afterwards, 


'^  Here  at  leaft 


"  We  Ihall  be  free :  8cc." 

Amidft  thofe  impieties,  which  this  enraged  Spirit 
utters  in  other  places  of  the  Poem,  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  inti'oduce  none  that  is  not  bii?  with 
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ablurdity,  and  incapable  of  lliocking  a  religions 
reader ;  his  words,  as  the  poet  liinileit'  dclcribcs 
tbem,  bearing  only  a  "  i'eniblance  of  worth,  not  lub- 
ftance."  He  is  likewiie,  with  great  art,  defcribed 
as  owning  his  adverlary  to  be  Almighty.  W'hat- 
cver  perverle  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  juUice, 
mercy,  and  other  attributes,  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  frequently  confefles  his  Omnipotence  ;  that  be- 
ing the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and 
the  only  conlidcration  which  could  fupport  his 
pride  under  the  ihame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  mult  1  here  omit  that  beautikd  circumftance 
of  his  burlting  out  in  tears,  upon  his  furvey  of 
thofe  innumerable  S()irits  whom  he  had  involved 
in  the  fame  guilt  and  ruin  with  himfelf. 

The  catalogue  of  evil  Spirits  has  abundance  of 
learning  in  it,  and  ""  a  very  agreeable  turn  of 
poetry,  which  rifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  its  de- 
fcribin<^  the  places  where  they  were  woi-fhipped, 

•"  a  leri/  agreeable  turn  of  pocfn/,]  Dr.  Warburton  has  con- 
ceived this  to  be  ihcjiiirjl  part  of  the  Poem,  in  tlie  defign  and 
drawing,  it  not  in  the  colouring;  "  for,"  he  fays,  "  the  Paradije 
Lull  being  a  religious  Epick,  nothing  could  be  more  artful  than 
thus  deducing  the  original  of  fupcrftition.  This  gives  it  a  great 
advantiiiie  over  the  catalogues  Milton  has  imitated;  for  Milton's 
becomcb  thereby  a  ncceflkry  part  of  the  work  ;  as  the  original 
of  fupcrftition,  an  elVential  part  of  a  religious  Epick,  could  not 
have  been  fhowu  without  it.  Had  Virgil's  or  Homer's  been 
omitted,  their  pot'ms  would  not  have  fufi'ered  materially;  be- 
caufe,  in  their  relations  of  the  following  acUous,  we  find  the 
foldiers  who  were  before  catalogued :  But,  by  no  following 
lufiory  ol  fuperfiition  that  Milton  could  have  brought  in,  could 
we  find  out  thefe  devils'  agency;  it  was  therefore  neccllary  ho 
Ihould  inform  us  of  the  fact."  See  alfo  the  remark  of  Gibbon, 
in  the  Note  on  B.  i.  370*.     Todd. 
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by  thoie  beautiful  marks  of  rivers  fo  frequent 
among  the  ancient  poets.  The  author  had  doubt- 
lels  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue  of  fhips,  and 
Virgil's  lilt  of  warriours,  in  his  view.  The  cha-. 
ra6lers  of  iVloloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's 
mind  for  their  refpedive  fpeeches  and  behaviour 
in  the  fecond  and  fixth  books.  The  account  of 
Thammuz  is  finely  romantick,  and  fuitable  to  what 
we  read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worfliip  which 
was  paid  to  that  idol. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  infert  as  a  note 
on  that  beautiful  pallage,  the  account  given  us  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maundrell  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  worftiip,  and  probably  the  firft  occaiion  of 
fuch  a   fuperftition.      "  We  came  to  a  fair  large 
river — doubtlefs  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  io  famous 
for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  lamen- 
tation of  Adonis.     We  had  the  fortune  to  fee  what 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  occaiion  of  that  opinion 
which  Lucian  relates  concerning  this  river,  viz.  That 
this  Itream,  at  certain  fealons  of  the  year,  efpecially 
about  the  feaft  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour; 
which   the   heathens    looked    upon   as  proceeding 
from  a  kind  of  fympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death 
of  Adonis,   who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the 
mountains,  out  of  which  this  ftream  rifes.     Some- 
thing like  this  we  faw  actually  come  to  pafs ;  for 
the  water  was  ftained  to  lurprifing  rednefs;  and, 
as  we  obferved  travelling,  had  difcoloured  the  fea 
a  great  way  into  a  reddilli  hue,,  occafioned  doubt- 
lefs by  a  fort  of  minium,  or  red  eartii,  waflied  into 
the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by 
any  ftain  from  Adonis's  blood." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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The  pairu^c  in  the  culaloinc,  cxplaininir  the 
manner  how  Spirits  transform  iheiurdvea  by  con- 
traction  or  enlariicnient  of  their  diiuenlions,  is  in- 
feroduced  m  iili  iivc-dt  jnd^cnicnt,  to  n)iike  way  for 
leveral  furprifin^  accidents  in  the  i'eqnel  of  tlie 
Poem.  There  foHows  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
HK3T  HOOK,  uhich  is  what  the  French  criticks 
call  marvellous,  but  at  tlic  fame  time  probable  by 
reafon  of  the  pafl'agc  lalt  mentioned.  As  foon  as 
the  infernal  pidnce  is  finilhed,  we  are  told  the  mul- 
titude and  rabble  of  Spirits  immediately  llirunk 
themfelves  into  a  finall  compals,  that  there  might 
be  room  for  fuch  a  nuinberlefa  aflembly  in  tliis 
capacious  hall.  liul  it  is  the  poet's  refinement 
upon  this  thought  which  I  moft  admire,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  noble  in  itfelf.  For  he  tells  us,  that, 
notwithttanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  Spirits, 
contra61ed  their  forms,  thole  of  the  lirft  rank  and 
dignity  lull  prclervcd  their  natural  dimcnfions. 

The  character  of  Mannnon,  and  the  defcriplion 
of  the  Pandemonium,  are  full  of  beauties- 
There  arc  levcnd  other  Ihokcs  in  the  firft  book 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  inlumces  of  that  lublime 
genius  lo  j)cculiar  to  the  author.  Such  is  the 
del'cription  of  Azazels  Itature,  and  the  infernal 
Itandard  which  he  unfurls;  as  alfo  of  that  ghaftly 
light,  by  which  tlie  fiends  apjiear  to  one  another  in 
their  place  of  tormeuis.  The  lliout  of  the  whole 
hoft  of  fallen  Ang<,ls  when  drawn  up  in  battle 
array :  The  review,  which  the  Leader  makes  of 
his  infernal  army  :  The  fialli  of  light  which  ap*' 
pearod    upon   the   drawing    of   their    fwords :   Th© 
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fudden  produftion  of  the  Pandemonium :  The  ar- 
tificial illumination  made  in  it. 

There  are  alio  feveral  noble  fimiles  and  allufions 
in  the  firft  book.  And  here  I  mult  obferve,  that, 
when  i\iilton  alludes  either  to  things  or  perfons, 
he  never  quits  his  fimile  until  it  rifes  to  fome  very 
great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  occafion 
that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  relemblance  does  not, 
perhaps,  laft  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet 
runs  on  with  the  hint  until  he  has  railed  out  of  it 
fome  glorious  image  or  fentiment,  proper  to  inflame 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  fublime 
kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  an  heroick  poem.  Thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  and  Virgil's  way  of  writing, 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  this  kind  of  ftrufture 
in  Milton's  fimilitudes.  I  am  the  more  particular 
on  this  head,  becaufe  ignorant  readers,  who  have 
formed  their  tafte  upon  the  quaint  limiles  and  little 
turns  of  wit,  which  are  fo  much  in  vogue  among 
modern  poets,  cannot  relilh  thefe  beauties  which 
are  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  therefore 
apt  to  cenfure  Milton's  companions  in  which  they 
do  not  fee  any  furprifing  points  of  likenefs. 
Monlieur  Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated  reliili; 
and,  for  that  very  reafon,  has  endeavoured  to  tura 
into  ridicule  feveral  of  Homer's  fimilitudes,  which 
\i(i  CdiWs  comparaifous  a  Ion gue  queue,  "  long-tail  d 
comparifons."  I  fhall  conclude  my  remaks  on  the 
iirft  book  of  Milton  with  the  anfwer  which  Monfieur 
Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occafion:  "  Com- 
parifons," fays  he,  "  in  odes  and  epick  poems,  are 
not  introduced  only  to  illuftrate  and  embellilh  th^ 
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difcourfe,  but  to  ainule  and  relax  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  by  tVeqncntly  difenc^aging  him  from  too 
painful  an  attention  to  tlic  j)rin{ipal  fubjeft,  and  by 
leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer 
excelled  in  this  particular,  whole  comparifons 
abound  with  fuch  images  of  nature  as  are  proper 
to  relieve  and  diverlify  his  fubje^ts.  He  conti- 
nually inftru(!^s  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take 
notice,  even  in  objects  which  are  every  day  be- 
fore his  eyes,  of  fuch  circumftances  as  he  Ihould 
not  otherwifc  have  obferved."  To  this  he  adds, 
as  a  maxim  univerfally  acknowledged,  *'  That  it 
is  not  neceflary  in  poetry  for  the  points  of  the 
comparifon  to  correfpond  with  one  another  ex- 
a6lly,  but  that  a  general  refemblance  is  fufficicnt ; 
and  that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  favours 
of  the  rhetorician  and  epigrammatift.'" 

In  iliort,  if  we  look  into  the  conduft  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton;  as  the  great  fable  is  the  foul 
of  each  poem,  fo,  "  to  give  their  works  an  agree- 
able variety,  their  epifodcs  are  fo  many  fliort  fables, 
and  their  fnniles  fo  many  fliort  epifodes ;  to  which 
you  may  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  their  metaphors 
are  fo  many  fliort  fimiles.     If  the  reader  confiders 

"  to  give  (heir  icorliS  an  agreeable  ran'c/j',]  It  is  ohfcrvcjl  alfo 
by  another  eminont  critiok,  tli;it  Miiton  has  a  peculiar  talent 
in  t'mlk'llilliiii£»  the  prinripul  riibje<!^  ot'  his  Jimilis  with  olhei^s 
that  are  agreeable.  Similes  of  this  kiiul  have,  betidi',  a  I'e- 
paratc  cflecl;  They  diverfily  the  narratiun  by  new  images  that 
arc  not  ftri^tly  necelTary  to  the  comparifon:  They  are  Iliort 
epifodes,  whirh,  without  drawin;;  us  fiDm  the  principal  fubjetJl^ 
afford  great  delight  l>y  tiieir  lieauty  and  variety  :  As  in  V>.  i. 
28S— 2yi,  58!)— 599.  13.  iii.  401— 4-Vl.  li.  iv.  U^— H>"j.  tic« 
EUmi.'its  of  Cnticifm,  viiih  edit.  vol.  ii.  190-     To  no. 
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the  comparifons,  in  the  firft  book  of  Milton,  of  the 
fun  in  an  eclipfe,  of  the  fleeping  Leviathan,  of  the 
bees  fwarming  about  their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance, 
in  the  view  wherein  I  have  here  placed  them,  he 
will  eafily  difcover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in 
each  of  thofe  paiTages. 

I  have  before  obferved  in  general,  that  the  per- 
fons,  whom  Alilton  introduces  into  his  Poem,  al- 
ways difcover  fuch  fentiments  and  behaviour,  as 
are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their 
refpeftive  chara6lers.  Every  circumftance  in  their 
fpeeches,  and  aftions,  is,  with  great  juftnefs  and 
delicacy,  adapted  to  the  perfons  who  fpeak  and 
a6l.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels  in  this  con- 
fiftency  of  his  characters,  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  con- 
fider  feveral  paffages  of  the  second  book  in  this 
light.  That  fuperiour  greatnefs,  and  mock  majefty, 
which  are  afcribed  to  the  Prince  of  the  fallen 
Angels,  are  admirably  preferved  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book.  His  opening  and  doling  the  debate  : 
His  taking  on  himfelf  that  great  enter prife  at  the 
thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal  aflfembly 
trembled:  His  encountering  the  hideous  phantom 
who  guarded  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  all  his  terrours  ;  are  inftances  of  that  proud 
and  daring  mind  which  could  not  brook  fubmiffion, 
eyen  tp  Omnipotence. 

The  fame  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour 
difcovers  itfelf,  in  the  feveral  adventures  which 
he  meets  with,  during  his  paffage  through  the  re- 
gions of  unformed  matter;  and  particularly  in  his 
addrefs  to  thofe  tremendous  Powers,  who  are  de- 
fcribed  as  preiiding  over  it. 
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The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewi  e,  in  all  its  cii' 
cumltances,  full  of  that  fire  and  fury,  which  dif- 
tinguirti  this  Spirit  from  the  reft  of  the  fallen  Angels. 
He  is  defcribed  in  the  ti»  ft  book  as  belineured  whh 
the  blood  of  human  facrifices,  and  delighted  with 
the  tears  of  parents,  and  the  cries  of  children.  In 
tlie  fecond  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fierceft 
Spirit  that  fought  in  Heaven :  and,  it'  we  eonlider 
the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  lixth  book,  where 
the  battle  of  the  Angels  is  defcribed,  we  find  it 
every  way  anfwerable  to  the.  fame  furious,  enraged, 
character. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obfcrve,  that  Milton 
Las  reprefented  this  violent  inipetuous  Spirit,  who 
is  hurried  on  by  fuch  precipitate  paffions,  as  the 
Jirji  that  rifes  in  that  alfembly,  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  their  prefent  poilure  of  afi'airs.  Accordingly, 
he  declares  himfelf  abruptly  for  war ;  and  appears 
fncenfed  at  his  companions,  for  lofing  fo  much 
time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it.  All  his  fenti- 
ments  are  ratli,  audacious,  and  dcfperate.  Such 
is  that  of  arminjT  themfelves  with  their  tortures, 
and  turning  their  punifliments  upon  him  who  ii\- 
flicted  Uiem. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  lliame  or  niifery, 
is  alfo  highly  fuitable  to  his  cliarader ;  as  the 
comfort  he  draws  from  their  difturbing  the  peace  of 
Heaven,  that,  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is  revenge,  is 
a  fentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  this  implacable  Spirit. 

Ijclial  is  defcribed  in  the  firft  book,  as  the  idol 
of  the  lewd  and  luxurious.  He  is  in  the  fecond 
book,  purfuant  to   that  dcfcriplion,    characterii'ed 
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as  timorous  and  flothtul ;  and,  if  we  look  into 
the  fixth  book,  Me  find  him  celebrated  in  the 
battle  of  Angels  for  nothing  but  thatfcoffing  fpeech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their  fuppofed  ad- 
vantage over  the  enem}'.  As  his  appearance  is 
uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  in  thcfe  three  feverai 
views,  we  find  his  fentiments  in  the  infernal  af- 
fembly  every  way  conformable  to  his  chara6ter. 
Such  are  his  apprehenfions  of  a  fecond  battle,  his 
horrours  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be  mi- 
ferable  rather  than  noi  to  he.  I  need  not  obferve, 
tliat  °  the  contraft  of  thought  iu  this  fpeecli,  and 

•  the  contrajl  qftfiought]  Mr.  Thyer  has  juftly  remarked,  that 
this  fine  contraft  b^t\vixt  the  chara<^UTS  of  3Ioloch  and  Belial, 
might  probably  be  firft  fuggeftcd  to  Milton  by  a  contraft  of  the, 
fame  kind  between  Ar^antes  and  Aletes  in  the  fccond  canto  of 
Taffo's  Gitru/akmiiie  Libtratu.  Milton  perhaps  might  alfo  re- 
member, in  defcribing  the  tongue  of  Belial  as  dropping  Mannar 
Fairfax's  diffufe  trauflation  of  the  perfaauve  manner  which  Tuffo 
gives  Aletes,  ftanza  0"l. 

'«  on  the  Chnftian  lords 


"  Downe  fell  the  mildew  of  his  fugred  words." 

Belial,  however,  is  drawn  by  Miltrui  according  to  his  cha- 
raftcr  in  the  demonologick  fyftcni.  W  icrus,  in  his  catalogue 
of  evil  Spirits,  notices  both  his  fair  i)erfon  aud  his  I'pecious 
addrefs,  "  llegem  Belial  aliqui  dicunt  ftalim  poft  Luciferum 
luifTe  creatum,  ideoque  fentiunt  ipfuni  efTe  patrem  et  fedudlorem 
eorum  qui  ex  Ordine  ceciderunt.  Cogitur  hie  divina  virtiite, 
cum  accipit  facrificia,  munera,  et  holocaufta,  ut  viciflim  det 
immolantibus  rel'ponfa  vera:  at  ptr  horam  iu  veritate  non  pcr- 
ciurat,  nifi  potentia  divina  compellatur,  ut  di<5tum  eft.  Aii' 
^elicam  ajj'umit  imagintm  iiupe/ise  pulchrum,  in  igneo  curru  fcdens. 
Blandt  luquitur.  "lYibuit  dignitates,  tkc."  Pfeudo-monarchia 
Dacnionum,  apud  Wier.  de  Lamiis,  6:c.     Balil,  15S2,  p.  yi9' 

ToDD'i 
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that  wliich  precedes  it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety^ 
to  the  clel)atc. 

Mammon's  character  is  fo  fullv  drawn  in  the 
firlt  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the 
lecond.  ^\'e  uere  before  told,  that  he  was  the 
firft  who  taught  mankind  to  ranfack  the  earth  for 
gold  and  fdver,  and  that  he  was  tiie  architect  of 
Pandemonium,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the 
evil  Spirits  were  to  meet  in  council.  His  fpeech 
in  this  book  is  every  way  fuitable  to  fo  depraved 
a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  unable  to  taftc  the  liappinefs  of  Heaven 
were  they  aftually  there,  in  the  mouth  of  one, 
who,  while  he  was  in  Heaven,  is  faid  to  have  had 
his  mind  daz/led  with  the  outward  pomps  and 
glories  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on  the  beatifick 
vifion  !  I  fhall  alfo  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  fenliments  are  to  the  fame 
character : 

■  ■ "  This  deep  world 


"  Ot  darknefs  do  we  dread?  How  olt  an)idll 

"  'iliick  clouds  ami  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 

*'  Chooft  to  refide,  his  glory  uuoblVur'd, 

*'  And  with  the  uiajelly  of  darknefs  round 

''  Covei.s  his  throne;  horn  whence  deep  tlmndcrs  roar 

"  Muttering  their  rage,  and  Heaven  refenibles  Hell? 

"  As  he  our  darknefs,  cannot  we  his  light 

*'  Imitate  when  we  plcai'e  .'  Tliis  defart  Coil 

"   \\  ants  not  her  hidden  hillre,  ^.enis  and  gold ; 

'*   Nor  want  we  Ikill  or  art,   from  whence  to  rail'e 

"  Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heaven  ihow  more:' 

Beelzebub,  who  is    reckoned  the  fccond  in  dig- 
nity that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  fnft  book,   the  lecond 
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that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with 
Satan  upon  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  maintains 
his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a 
wonderful  majefty  defcribed  in  his  rifing  up  to 
fpeak.  He  atts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
the  two  oppofite  parties,  and  propofes  a  third  un- 
dertaking, which  the  wliole  aflembly  gives  into. 
The  motion  he  makes,  of  detaching  one  of  their 
body  in  fearch  of  a  new  world,  is  grounded  upou 
a  proje6l  devifed  by  Satan,  and  curforily  propofed 
by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  rirfl  book : 

*'  Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  fo  rife 

*'  There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven,  that  he  ere  loii£r 

*'  Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

"  A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

"  Should  favour  equal  to  the  fens  of  Heaven : 

**  Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  iliall  be  perhaps 

^'  Our  fint  eruption ;  thither  or  elfewhere  ; 

"  For  this  mfernal  pit  ftiall  never  hold 

"  Celellial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyfs 

*'  Long  under  darknefs  cover.     But  thefe  thoughts 

"  Full  counfel  muft  mature :" 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his 
propofal : 

''  What  if  we  find 


"  Some  eafier  enterprife  ?  There  is  a  place 

'*'  (If  ancient  and  prophetick  fame  in  Heaven 

"  Err  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  feat 

"  Of  fome  new  race  cali'd  Man,  about  this  time 

*'  To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lelis 

*'  In  power  and  excellence,  but  favour'd  more 

*'  Of  Him  who  rules  above  ;  fo  was  his  will 

^'  Pronounc'd  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

**  That  fliook  Heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirm'd." 
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Tlie  reader  may  obferve  how  juit  it  was,  not  to 
omit  in  tlie  tirlt  book  the  project  upon  which  the 
>vhole  Poem  turns :  as  alio  that  the  Prince  of  the 
fallen  Angels  was  the  only  proper  perlbn  to  give  it 
birlh,  and  that  the  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the 
fittelt  to  iecond  and  t'upport  it. 

There  i$  befides,  I  think,  Ibmething  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader  s  ima- 
gination, in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in 
Heaven,  concerning  the  Creation  of  Man.  No- 
thing could  (how  more  the  dignitj'  of  the  fpecies, 
than  this  tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their 
exiftence.  They  are  reprefented  to  have  been  the 
talk  of  Heaven  before  they  were  created.  Virgil, 
in  compliment  to  the  Roman  commonwealth,  makes 
the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  ftate  of  pre-cx- 
iftence ;  but  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpfe  of 
them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  riling  of  this  great  aiTembly  is  defcribed  in 
a  very  fublime  and  poetical  manner : 

*'  Their  rifmg  all  at  once,  was  as  the  sound 
"  Of  thunder  heard  remote." 

The  diverfions  of  the  fallen  Angels,  with  tlic 
particular  account  of  theii*  place  of  habitation, 
are  defcribed  with  gre^t  pregnancy  of  thought, 
and  copioufnefs  of  invention.  The  diverfions  arc 
every  way  fuitable  to  Beings  who  had  nothing  left 
them  but  ftrength  and  knowledge  milapplied.  Such 
are  their  contentions  at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of 
arms,  with  tlieir  entertainments  in  the  following 
lines : 
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"  Otliers,  with  vail  Typhoean  rage  more  fell, 
"  Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
'*  In  whirlwind ;  Hell  I'carce  holds  the  wild  uproar." 

Their  mufick  is  employed  in  celebrating  their 
own  criminal  exploits;  and  their  dircourle,  in  Ibund- 
iag  the  unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and 
tbreknowlrdge. 

The  feveral  circumftances  in  the  defcription  of 
Hell  are  finely  imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which 
difgorge  tiiemfelves  into  the  fea  of  fire,  tiie  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat,  ^  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  monftrous  animals,  produced  in  that  infernal 
world,  are  reprefented  by  a  fmgle  line,  which  gives 
us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer 
defcription  would  have  done. 

"  Nature  breeds. 


*'  Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
*'  Abominable,  inutterable,  and  zeorfc 
"  Than  fables  yet  have  feign  d,  or  fear  conceivd, 
*'  Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 

This  epifode  of  the  fallen  Spirits,  and  their  place 
of  habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the 
mind  of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to  the  debate. 
An  ordinary  poet  would  indeed  have  fpun  out  lb 
many  circumftances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that 
means  have  weakened;  inftead  of  illuftrated,  the 
principal  fable. 

f  and  the  rlier  of  ohlniou.']  The  water  of  which  the  damned 
in  vain  attempt  to  tafte.  Sec  v.  0'06 — 6i3.  "  This,"  fays 
dodor  Newton,  "  is  a  fine  allegory  to  fhow  that  there  is  no  for- 
getfulnefs  in  Hell.  Memory  makes  a  part  ot  the  puniiliment  of 
the  damned,  and  reflection  but  encrcafes  their  mifery."  Cona* 
pare  a,lfo  B.  i.  54,  55,  56".    Todd. 
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The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  Hell  is  finely 
imaged. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the 
allegory  concerning  Sin  and  Death,  which  '  is 
however  a  very  hniihcd  piece  in  its  kind,  when  it 
is  not  confidcred  as  a  part  of  an  epick  poem. 
The  genealogy  of  the  fevcral  perfons  is  contrived 
with  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan, 
and  Death  the  oft'spring  of  Sin.  The  inceftuous 
mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  produces  thofe 
monfters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time 
enter  into  their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of 
her  who  gave  them  birth.  Thefe  are  the  ter- 
rours  of  an  evil  confcience,  and  the  ])roper  fruits 
of  Sin,  ^^hich  naturally  rife  from  the  appre- 
henfions  of  Death.  This  laft  beautiful  moral  is, 
I   think,  clearly   intimated  in   the  fpeech  of  Sin, 

■J  is  howtrer  a  tery Jinijlted  piece  in  its  kind,  &c.]  The  allegory 
of  Sin  and  Heath  has  been  ccnfund,  perhaps  faftidioufly,  by  Vol- 
taire, and  by  fomc  Englilh  ciiticks,  as  abounding  with  naufeotis 
and  difgulling  images.  It  was,  however,  a  favourite  paflagc  with 
Atterbury;  whofe  taftc  in  polite  literature,  as  dodor  Newtou 
has  obferved,  was  never  queltioned.  "  I  return  you,"  fays  At- 
terbury in  a  letter  to  Pope,  "  your  Milton  ;  and  I  protelt  to 
you,  this  laft  perufal  of  him  has  given  me  fuch  new  degrees,  I 
will  not  fay  of  pleafnre,  but  of  admiration  and  aftonifhment,  that 
1  look  upon  the  fublimity  of  Homer,  and  the  majetty  of  Virgil, 
with  f'tmewliat  U  f s  reverence  than  I  ufed  to  do.  I  challenge 
you,  with  alt  your  partiality,  to  Ihow  me,  in  the  firll  of  thefe, 
any  tiling  equal  to  the  ul/rgoni  of  Sin  and  Death,  either  as  to  the 
greatnefs  an«l  jutbiefs  of  the  invention,  or  the  height  and  beauty 
of  the  colouring."  Milton,  imieed,  in  painting  Sin,  has  fe- 
iKhd,  with  his  ufiial  (Ivill,  fuch  circumllanees  as  exhibit  the 
fair-appearing  monfter  in  a  true  light ;  and  raife,  in  confe- 
quence,  a  deteftHti<»n  of  an  obje^l  fu  fpecious  and  fo  deformed. 

'lop  P. 
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where,  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  iffue,  (lie 
adds, 

*'  Before  mine  ei/es  in  oppofitwn  fits 

"  Glim  Death,  my  fion  and  foe  ;  who  fets  them  on, 

"  And  me  his  parent  would  full  foon  devour 

"  For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  lie  knows 

"  His  end  with  mine  involv'd " 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful 
circumltance  in  the  laft  part  of  this  quotation. 
He  will  likewife  obferve  how  naturally  the  three 
perfons,  concerned  in  this  allegory,  are  tempted, 
by  one  common  intereft,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together ;  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  ^  the  por- 
trefs  of  Hell,  and  the  only  Being  that  can  open 
the  gates  to  that  world  of  tortures. 

The  defcriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewife 
very  ftrong,  and  full  of  fublime  ideas.  The  figure 
of  Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his  head,  the  me- 
nace of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the 
outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumftances  too  noble  to 
be  paiTed  over  in  filence,  and  extremely  fuitable 
to  this  King  of  Terrours.  I  need  not  mention 
the  juftnefs  of  thought,  which  is  obferved  in  the 
generation  of  thefe  feveral  fymbolical  perfons ; 
that  Sin  was  produced  upon  the  firft  revolt  of 
Satan,  that  Death  appeared  foon  after  he  was  caft 
into  Hell,  and  that  the  terrours  of  conibience  were 
conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments. 
The  defcription  of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as 
the  opening  of  them  is  full  of  JMilton's  fpirit. 

'  the portrefs  of  HeU,]  See  the  Note  on  B.  ii.  Z-io.     Todd. 
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In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos  there  arc 
*  Tcveral  imaginary  peiibns  defcribed,  as  refiding 
in  that  immenre  watte  of  matter.  This  may  per- 
haps be  conformable  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  criticks, 
who  are  pleafed  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has 
not  life  and  manners  afcrfbed  to  it ;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  pleafed  moft  with  thofe  pafTages 
in  this  defcription  which  carry  in  them  a  greater 
meafure  of  probability,  and  are  fuch  as  might  pof- 
fibly  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  hrd 
mounting  in  the  fmoke  that  rifes  from  the  infernal 
pit;  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  like 
combuftible  materials,  that  by  their  explofion  ftill 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage;  his  fpringing  up- 
ward like  a   pyramid  of  fire ;  with    his  laborious 


•  fcveral  inmsinani  pei'j'onsScc]  Dr.  Newton  ha?  nbfervpcl  (hat 
Addifon  fccnis  to  difapprove  of  thcfi"  fi-^litious  beings,  thinking 
them  perhaps,  like  Sin  and  Dcatli,  improper  for  an  cpick  jwcm  : 
But  he  contends  that  Milton  may  be  allowed  to  place  fuch  ima- 
ginary prrfons  in  the  rcjji'^ns  of  Chaos,  as  Virgil  defcribes  fnnilar 
beings  within  the  confines  of  UcW,  uEn.  vi.  C73 — CSI  ;  a  paflagc 
•f  acknowledged  beauty:  And  it  is  inipoflible,  he  adds,  to  be 
pleafed  with  Virgil,  and  to  be  difploafed  with  ^lilton.  In  further 
juflidcatiun  of  Milton,  doctor  Newton  alfo  rdors  to  the  intro- 
duction wf  limiliir  Ihadowy  beings  in  Si'neca,  Here.  Fur.  (»S5, 
in  Statius,  T/ieh.  vii.  47,  in  Claudian,  In  Ritfin.  i.  30,  and  in 
Spenfer,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  vii.  CI,  kc.  To  thefe  inftanCcs  might  be 
ad»ied  the  heautilul  perionifications  of  Sackville  in  the  Nirrovr 
for  Mogiffrates.  i>ee  Note  on  Par.  Ltt/i,  B.  xi.  KS*^.  In  Ma- 
fcnius's  infernal  council,  Death,  Difcafes,  Cares,  Labour,  Grief, 
Poverty,  and  Hunger,  are  perfons.  Sarcotis,  B.  i.  But  Milton 
has  introduced,  with  much  fublimity,  long  before  this  author, 
many  Ihadowv  beings,  in  his  poem  J/t  iliiintum  Nuicmlin's. 

Todd. 
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pafTage  through  that  confafioii  of  elements,  which 
the  poel  calls 

**  The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave." 

The  glimmering  light  which  {hot  into  the  Chaos 
from  the  utmoft  verge  of  the  creation,  and  the 
diltant  difcovery  '  of  the  earth  that  hung  clofe 
by  the  moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  po- 
etical. — 

Horace  advifes  a  poet  to  confider  thoroughly  the 
nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Milton  feems  to 
have  known  perfeftly  well,  wherein  his  Itrength 
lay,  and  has  therefore  chofcn  a  fubje6:  entirely 
conformable  to  thofe  talents,  of  which  he  %vas 
mafter.  As  his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to 
the  fublime,  his  fubje^t  is  the  nobleft  that  could 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every 
thing  that  is  truly  great,  and  aftoniiliing,  has  a  place 
in  it.  The  whole  fyftem  of  the  intellectual  world ; 
the  Chaos,  and  the  Creation ;  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Hell ;  enter  into  the  conftitulion  of  his  Poem. 

Having  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books  reprefented 
the  infernal  world  with  all  its  horrours ;  the  thread 
of  his  fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  oppoilte 
regions  of  blifs  and  glory. 

"  If  Milton's  ma.jefty  forfakes  him  any  where,  it 
is  in  thofe  parts  of  his  Poem,  where  the  Divine 

*  <^lh  cartk  &c.]  This  is  a  miftakc,  into  whiah  Dr.  Bentky 
alfo  tell ;  and  is  corrcf^bsd  in  the  Note  on  v.  1052.    Todd-. 

"  If  Milton's  mcrjcjtt/  forfakes  kirn  any  •where,  &rc.]  It  has  becft 
often  obferved,  that  Milton's  chief  deficiency  is  in  the  THia» 
JiooK.  "  The  attempt  to  defcribc  God  Almighty  hirafelf,  and 
f.0 .recount  diqjtuguos  between  the  Father  and  the  S«ny'  i&/s  Dr, 
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Perions  are  introduced  as  fpeakcrs.  One  may,  I 
tliink,  obfcrvc,  tluit  the  author  proceeds  with  a 
kind  of  tear  and  trembling,  whilll  he  dcfcribes  the 
fcMitiincnts  of  the  Ahnighty.  lie  dares  not  give  his 
imagination  its  full  play,  but  choofes  to  confine 
himfelf  to  fuch  thoughts  as  arc  drawn  from  the 
books  of  the  moft  orthodox  divines,  and  to  fuch 
expreflions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The 
beauties,  therefore,  whicli  we  are  to  look  for  in 
thefe  fpeeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature  ;  nor  fo 
proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  fentinicnts  of  grandeur, 
as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  paffions,  which 
they  are  dcfigned  to  raife,  are  a  divine  love  and 
religious  fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the 
fpeeches  in  the  thikd  book,  confifts  in  that 
fliortnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  in  which  the 
poet  has  couched  the  greateft  myfteries  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a  regular  fchemc, 
the  whole  difpenAition  of  Providence  with  rcfpeft 
to  Man.  lie  has  reprefented  all  the  abftrufe  doc- 
trines of  predcftination,  free-will,  and  grace ;  as 
alfo  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption, 
(which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  Poem  that  treats  of 
the  Fall  of  Alan,)  with  great  energy  of  expreflion, 
and  in  a  clearer  and  ftronger  light  than  I  have 
ever  met  with  in  any  other  writer.  As  thefe  points 
are  dry  in  themfelves  to  the  generality  of  readers, 

Blair,  "was  too  bulJ  and  arduous;  and  is  that  wlieieiu  the 
poet,  as  was  t(x  have  been  expcc'tod,  has  been  mull  unfuccefsful." 
-T-Milton  indeed  was  confcious  that  he  had  loured  too  high  ;  and 
Ibcicfoie,  with  cxeuiplary  i  umility,  acknuwlcdgi's,  li.  vii.  23, 

**  Standing  on  eart'  ,  not  ri|»t  above  the  polo, 
*'  Mvr<  fa/c  I  .(in IT  -jiitk  mortal  luicr."     'I'oDU. 
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the  concife  and  clear  manner,  in  which  he  has 
treated  them,  is  very  much  to  be  admired ;  as  is 
likewile  that  particular  art  which  he  has  made  ufe 
of  in  the  interfperfing  of  all  thofe  graces  of  poetry, 
which  the  fubjeft  was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  furvey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  franfafted  in  it,  is  a  profpe6l  worthy 
of  Omnifcience  ;  and  as  much  above  that,  in  which 
Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Chriftian  idea 
of  the  Supreme  iJeing  is  more  rational  and  fub- 
lime  than  that  of  ttie  Heathens.  The  particular 
objects,  on  which  he  is  defcribed  to  have  calt  his 
eye,  are  reprefented  in  the  moft  beautiful  and 
lively  manner. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation 
is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpeech 
which  immediately  follows.  The  effefts  of  this 
fpeech  in  the  blelTed  Spirits,  and  in  the  Divine 
Perfon  to  whom  it  was  addrefied,  cannot  but  fill 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  fecret  pleafure  and 
complacency. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circum- 
ftance,  wherein  the  whole  hoft  of  Angels  are  re- 
prefented as  ftanding  mute  ;  nor  Ihow  how  proper 
the  occafion  was  to  produce  fuch  a  filence  in 
Heaven.  The  dole  of  this  divine  colloquy,  and 
the  hymn  of  angels  which  follows  upon  it,  are  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  poetical. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outfide  of  the  univerfe, 
which  at  a  diftance  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular 
form,  but,  upon  his  nearer  approach,  looked  Ijke 
an  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and  noble :  as  his 
roaming  upon   the  frontiers    of  the  creation  be- 

VOL.  ir,  F 
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tween  that  nmls  of  matter,  which  was  wrought 
into  a  world,  and  that  Ihapclefs  unformed  heap 
of  materials,  which  ftill  lay  in  ciiaos  and  confufion, 
ftrikes  the  imagination  witli  fomeihing  aftonilhingly 
jrreat  and  wild.  1  have  before  fpoken  of  the  Limbo 
of  Vanitv,  which  the  poet  places  upon  this  outer- 
moft  furfacc  of  the  univerfe ;  and  lliall  here  ex- 
plain myfelf  more  at  large  on  tl)at>  and  other  parts 
of  the  Poem,  which  are  of  the  fame  ihadowy 
nature. 

Ariftollc  obferves,  that  the  fable  of  an  epick 
poem  fliould  abound  in  circami\ances  that  are 
both  credible  and  altonifliing;  or,  as  the  French 
criticks  choofe  to  phrafe  it,  the  fable  fliould  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  Thii. 
rule  id  as  fine  and  juft  as  any  in  Ariftotle's  whole 
art  of  poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  dilVers  nothing 
from  a  true  hiftory ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it 
is  no  better  than  a  romance.  The  great  fecret, 
therefore,  of  heroick  poetry  is  to  relate  fuch  cir- 
cumltances  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the 
fame  time  both  belief  and  aftonifliment.  This  ia 
brought  to  pal's,  in  a  well  chofen  fable,  by  the  ac- 
count of  fuch  things  as  have  really  happened,  or 
at  leaft  of  fuch  things  as  have  happened  according 
to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's 
fable  is  a  mafter-piece  of  this  nature  ;  as  the  War 
in  Heaven,  the  Condition  of  the  tallen  Angels,  the 
State  of  Innocence,  the  Temptation  of  the  Serpent, 
and  the  Fall  of  Man,  though  they  are  very  aftonifti- 
ing  in  themfelves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual 
points  of  faith. 
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The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with 
credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ; 
as,  in  particular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of 
a  fuperiour  nature,  who  are  capable  of  efFe6ling 
what  is  wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  Ulyfles's 
(hip  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and  ^neas's  fleet 
into  a  flioal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  are  ver}' 
furprifmg  accidents,  are  nevertheleis  probable  when 
we  are  told  that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  tranf- 
formed  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  machinery  which 
fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and  Virgil  with  fuch 
circumftances  as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impoffible; 
and  fo  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  molt 
pleafing  paffion  that  can  rife  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  is  admiration.  If  there  be  any  inftance  in 
the  ^neid  liable  to  exception  upon  this  account, 
it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where 
^Eneas  is  reprefented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that 
dropped  blood.  To  qualify  this  wonderful  cir- 
cumftance,  Polydorus  tells  a  Itory  from  the  root 
of  the  myrtle ;  that,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
the  country  having  pierced  him  with  fpears  and 
arrows,  the  wood  which  was  left  in  his  body  took 
root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding 
tree.  This  circumftance  feems  to  have  the  mar- 
vellous without  the  probable,  becaufe  it  is  repre- 
fented as  proceeding  from  natural  caufes,  without 
the  interpofition  of  any  god,  or  other  fupernatural 
power  capable  of  producing  it.  The  fpears  and 
arrows  grow  of  themfelves  without  fo  much  as  the 
modern  help  of  an  enchantment.  If  we  look  into 
the  fiction  of  Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full 
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of  furprifmg  incidents,  they  are  generally  fuited  to 
our   notions   of  the  things  and  perfons  defcribed> 
and  tempered  with  a  due  meafure  of  probability. 
I  muft  only  make  an  exception  to  tlie  Limbo  of 
Vanity,    with  his  epifode   of  Sin  and  Death,  and 
Ibiue  of  the  imaginary  perfons  in  his  Chaos.    Thefe 
paff.iges    are    aftonilhing^    but   not   credible ;    the 
reader  cannot  fo  far  impofe  upon   himfelf  as  to 
fee  a  polfibility  in  them ;  they  are  the  defcription 
of  dreams  and  ihadows,  tvot  of  things  or  perfons. 
I   know  that  many  criticks  look  upon  the  ftories 
of  Circe,    Polypheme,   the  Syrens,  nay  the  whole 
OdiilJcy  and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ;  but,  allowing 
this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables ;  which,  confidering 
the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  the  poet,  might  pollibly  have  been  according  to 
the  letter.     The  perfons  are  fuch  as  might  have 
acled  what  is  afcribed    to  them ;  as  the  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  they  arc  reprefented,  might  poi- 
fibly  have  been   truth  and  realities.     This  appear- 
ance of  probability  is  fo  abfolutoly  requifite  in  the 
greater   kinds  of  poetry,    that  Ariftotle  obferves, 
the  ancient  tragick  writers  made  ufe  of  the  names 
of  fuch  great  men  as  liad   aflually  lived  in  the 
world,    tlvough   the    tragedy    proceeded   upon   ad- 
ventmes  they  were  never  engaged  in  ;  on  purpofe 
to  make   the   fubje6t  more  credible.     In  a  word, 
befides  the  hidden  meaning  of  an  epick  allegory, 
the   plain  literal   fenfc  ought  to  appear  probable. 
The   ftory  iliould   be  fuch  as  an  ordinary  reader 
may  acquiefce  in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or  po- 
litical,   truth    may  be  difcovered  in  it  by  mtn  of 
greater  penetration. 
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Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  fur- 
face,  or  outmoft  wall  of  the  univerfe,  difcovers  at 
laft  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  creation, 
and  is  defcribed  as  the  opening  through  which  the 
Angels  pafs  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon 
their  errands  to  mankind.  His  fitting  upon  the 
brink  of  this  paffage  and  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
whole  face  of  nature  that  appeared  to  him  new  and 
frefli  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the  (imile  illuftrating 
this  circumftance,  lills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
as  furprifing  and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  anfes 
in  the  whole  Poem.  lie  looks  down  into  that  vaft 
hollow  of  the  univerfe  with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton 
calls  it  in  his  firft  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  Angel. 
He  furveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immenfe  am- 
phitheatre that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of 
Heaven,  ajid  takes  in  at  one  view  the  whole  round 
of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  feveral  worlds  that  fliined 
OR  every  fide  of  him,  and  the  particular  defcription 
of  the  fun,  are  fet  forth  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination.  His  ihape,  fpeech,  and 
behaviour  upon  his  transforming  himfelf  into  an 
Angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  exquifite  beauty. 
The  poet's  thought  of  direfting  Satan  to  the  fun, 
which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind  is  the  moft 
confpicuous  part  of  the  creation,  the  placing  in  it 
an  Angel,  is  a  circumftance  very  finely  contrived, 
and  the  more  adjufted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as 
it  was  a  received  doftrine  among  the  moft  famous 
philofophers,  that  every  orb  had  its  [/itdHgence\ 
and  as  an  Apoftle  in  Sacred  Writ  is  faid  to  have 
fepa  fuch   an  Angel  in  tiie  fun.  ,  In  the  anfwer, 
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■which  this  Angel  returns  to  the  dilgiiifed  evil 
Spirit,  there  is  I'uch  a  becoming  majelty  as  is  al- 
together Tuitable  to  a  i'uperiour  Being.  The  part 
of  it,  in  which  he  repreients  himfelf  as  prelent  at 
the  creation,  is  very  noble  in  itrelf ;  and  not  only 
proper  where  it  is  introduced,  but  requifite  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  feveuth 
book: 

**  I  faw  when  at  his  word  the  formlefs  mafs, 
"  This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 
*'  Contuiion  heard  his  v<;ice,  and  wild  uproar 
*'  Stood  rul'd,  ftood  vaft  intinitude  contin'd ; 
"  Till  at  his  fecbnd  bidding  Darknefs  tied^ 
*'  Li-ht  Oione,  &c." 

In  the  following  part  of  the  fpeech  he  points  out 
the  earth  with  fuch  circumftances,  that  the  reader 
can  fcarce  forbear  fancying  himfelf  employed  on. 
the  fame  diftant  view  of  it : 

"  Took  downward  on  the  globe,  whofe  hither  fide 
"  With  light  from  hence,  though  but  retletted,  lliines  ; 
"  That  place  is  Earth,  llie  feat  of  Man  ;  that  light 
"  His  day,  &c." 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  reflexions  upon  the 
third  book,  without  taking  notice  of  that  celebrated 
complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and 
which  certainly  deferves  all  the  praifes  that  hav© 
been  given  it;  though,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it 
may  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excrcfcence,  than 
as  an  elfeulial  part  of  the  Poem.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  might  be  applied  to  that  beautiful  di- 
greflion  upon  hypocrify  in  the  fame  book. — 

Thofe,  who  know  how  muny  volumes  have  been 
written   on  the  poems  of  Ii(jmer  and  Virgil,  will 
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eafily  pardon  the  length  of  my  difcourie  upon 
Milton.  The  Paradlfe  Loft  is  looked  upon  by  the 
beft  judges,  as  the  greatelt  production,  or  at  lealt 
the  nobleft  work  of  genius,  in  our  language  ;  and 
therefore  deferves  to  be  fet  before  an  Englifh  reader 
in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reafon,  though  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
graces  and  imperfections,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged 
to  confider  every  book  in  particular.  The  tirit 
three  books  I  have  already  difpatched,  and  am 
now  entering  upon  the  fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint 
my  reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beauties 
in  this  great  author,  efpecially  in  the  defcriptive 
parts  of  his  Poem,  which  I  have  not  touclied  upon; 
it  being  my  intention  to  point  out  thofe  only, 
which  appear  to  me  the  moft  exquifite,  or  thole 
which  are  not  fo  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  criticks  who  have 
written  upon  the  OchiJjhi,  the  Illad^  and  the  JEneid^ 
knows  very  well,  that,  though  they  agree  in  their 
opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  thofe  poems,  they 
have  neverthelefs  each  of  them  diicovered  feveral 
mafter-ltrokes,  which  have  cfcaped  the  obfervation 
of  the  reft.  In  the  fame  manner,  1  queftion  not 
but  any  writer,  who  Iha^il  treat  of  this  fubjeCl  after 
me,  may  find  feveral  beauties  in  Milton,  which  I 
have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  muft  likewife  obferve, 
that  as  the  greatelt  mafters  of  critical  learning  dif- 
fer among  one  another,  as  to  fome  particular  points 
in  an  epick  poem,  I  have  not  bound  myfelf  fcru- 
puloufly  to  the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  has 
laid  down  upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
femetimes  to  join  with  one,   and  fometimes  with 
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another,  and  I'unictimes  to  differ  from  all  of  them, 
when  1  liave  thought  that  the  reafon  of  the  thing 
was  on  my  fiile. 

We  may  confider  the  beauties  of  tlie  fourth 
nooK  under  three  heads.  In  the  firft  are  thofe 
pictures  of  ftill-Iife,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
defcription  of  Eden,  Paradile,  Adam's  bower,  &c. 
In  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend 
the  fpecches  and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad 
Angels.  Ill  the  luit  is  the  conduct  o'L  Adam  and 
Lve,  who  are  the  principal  aclors  in  the  Poem. 

In  the  defcription  of  Paradife,  the  poet  has  ob- 
ferved  Ariftotle's  rule  of  laviihing  all  the  ornament^ 
of  diction  on  the  weak  una6live  parts  of  the  fable, 
which  are  not  fupported  by  the  beauty  of  fenti- 
ments  and  chara6lers.  Accordingly  the  reader  may 
obferve,  that  the  expreffions  are  more  florid  and 
elaborate  in  thefe  defcriptions,  than  in  mofl  other 
parts  of  the  Poem.  I  muft  further  add,  that, 
though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  juftly  cen- 
furcd  in  an  heroick  poem,  when  they  run  out  intq 
an  unnecelTary  length ;  the  defcription  of  Paradife 
would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the  poet  been 
very  particular  m  it ;  not  only  as  it  is  the  fcene 
of  the  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requifUc  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  that  happinefs  from  which  our  firft 
parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, and  formed  upon  the  ihort  Iketch  which  we. 
have  of  it  in  Holy  Writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of 
imagination  has  poured  forth  fuch  a  redundancy 
of  ornaments   on  tliis  feat  of  hap[)inefs  and  inno- 
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cence,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  each 
particular. 

I  muft  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  ob- 
lerving,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  I'peech  of  Adam  or 
Eve  in  the  whole  Poem,  wherein  the  fentimcnts 
and  allulions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delightful 
habitation.  The  reader  during  their  whole  courfe 
of  action,  ahvays  finds  hiinfelf  in  the  walks  of  Pa- 
radife.  In  Ihort,  as  the  criticks  have  remarked, 
that,  in  thofe  poems  wherein  iliepherds  are  aclors, 
the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tindure  from 
the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  fo  we  may  obferve, 
that  our  firft  parents  feldom  lofe  fight  of  their 
happy  ftation  in  any  thing  they  fpeak  or  do ;  and, 
if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  that  their  thoughts  are  ahvays  Paradifiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  ma- 
chines of  the  fourth  book.  Satan,  beins;  now 
within  profpe6l  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon- 
the  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  fentiments 
different  from  thofe  which  he  difcovered  whiift  he 
was  in  Hell.  The  place  infpires  him  with  thoughts 
more  adapted  to  it.  lie  retleds  upon  the  happy 
condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth 
into  a  fpeech  that  is  foftened  with  feveral  tranfient 
touches  of  remorfe  and  felf-accufation :  but  at 
length  he  confirms  himfelf  in  impenitence,  and  in 
his  defign  of  drawing  Man  into  his  own  ftate  of 
guilt  and  mifery.  This  conflicl;  of  paffions  is  railed 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his 
fpeech  to  the  fun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

Thijs  fpeech  is,  I  think,  the  fineft  that  is  afcribed 
to  Satan  in  the  wiiule  Poem.     The  evil  Spirit  at- 
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terwards  proceeds  to  make  his  dilbovcrics  concern- 
ing our  full  parents,  and  to  learn  after  uhat  nman- 
ner  they  may  be  heft  attacked.  His  boundin^r  over 
the  walls  of  Paradife  ;  his  fitting  in  the  Ihape  of  a 
cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which  ftood  in  the 
center  ol  it,  and  overtopped  all  tlie  other  trees  of 
the  garden;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals, 
which  are  fo  beautifully  reprefented  as.  playing 
about  Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  his  tranf- 
forming  himfelf  into  ditlerent  lliapes,  in  order  to 
hear  their  convcrfation ;  are  circumftances  that 
give  an  agreeable  furprife  to  the  reader ;  and  are 
devifed  with  great  art,  to  connect  that  feries  of 
adventures  in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  great 
artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  "  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a 
cormorant,  and  placing  himfelf  on  the  tree  of  life, 
feems  raifed  upon  that  palfage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
two  deities  are  defcribed,  as  perching  on  the  top 
of  an  oak  in  the  (liape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himfelf  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain 
dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumftance  of  the 
fame  nature ;  as  his  ftarting  up  in  his  own  form  is 
wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  defcription, 
and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His 
anfwer  upon  his  being  difcovered,  and  demanded 
to  give  an  account  of  himfelf,  is  conformable  to 
the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  charadler. 

"  of  Satan's  Iransformutivtt  into  (I  cormorant, \  Pope  fays,  that 
the  circuinftantc  of  iJlcip's  fating  in  lik».'iHf>  of  a  bird  on  the 
fir-tree  upc^n  mount  Iiia,  in  the  fourteenth  Iliud,  is  the  palTng* 
to  wiiich  ISliJfoT'  !>'  re  nl!   (!i»-.     Tor-n. 
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Zephoifs  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on 
Satan,  is  exquifitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is 
afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  Chief  of  the 
guardian  Angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradife. 
His  difdainful  behaviour  on  this  occafion  is  lb  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  moft  ordinary  reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  difcoverins 
his  approach  at  a  diftance,  is  drawn  with  great 
ftrength  and  livelinefs  of  imagination. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  fentiments  proper  for  the  occafion, 
and  fuitable  to  the  perfons  of  the  two  fpeakers. 
Satan  clothing  himlelf  with  terrour  when  he  pre- 
pares for  the  combat  is  truly  fublime,  and  at  leaft 
equal  to  Homer's  defcription  of  Difcord  cele- 
brated by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil ; 
who  are  both  reprefented  with  their  feet  ftandinc 
upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds. 

I  muft  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every 
where  full  of  hints,  and  fometimes  literal  tranf- 
iations,  taken  from  the  greateft  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  referve  for  a  dif- 
courfe  by  itfelf,  becaufe  I  would  not  break  the 
thread  of  thele  fpeculations,  that  are  defigned  for 
Englifti  readers,  with  fuch  refie6lions  as  would  be 
of  no  ufe  but  to  the  learned. 

I  muft  however  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan, 
by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  fcales  in  Heaven, 
is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells 
us,  that,  before  the  battle  between  He6lor  and 
Achilles^  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair 
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of  fcalcs.     The  reader  may  fee  ihe  whole  palFage 
in  the  £2(1  liiad. 

Virgil,  before  the  laft  decifive  combat,  defcribes 
Jupiter  ill  the  fame  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates 
of  J'uriuis  and  /Eneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched 
this  beautiful  circumltance  from  tiic  Iliad  and 
JEneid,  does  not  only  infert  it  as  a  poetical  em- 
beliifliment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned;  but 
makes  an  artful  ufe  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  oft'  the  com- 
bat between  the  two  warriours,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add, 
that  Milton  is  the  more  juftified  in  this  palVage,  as 
we  find  the  fame  noble  allegory  in  Holy  Writ, 
where  a  wicked  [)rince,  fome  few  hours  before 
he.was  afl'aulted  and  flain,  is  faid  to  have  been 
'^  .Avieighed.  in  the  fcales,  and  to  have  been  found 
wanting." 

I  mull  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the 
machines,  that  Uriel's  gliding  down  to  the  earth 
upon  a  lun-beam,  with  the  poet's  device  to  make 
hiin  dcfccjidy  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  fun  as  in 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prcttinefs  that  might  have 
been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  feems 
below  the  genius  of  Milton:  The  defcription  of 
the  hoft  of  armed  Angels  walking  their  nightly  round 
in  Paradife,  is  of  another  fpirit : 

"  So  faying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
*'  Dazzling  the  moon  ;" 

as    that   account   of  the    hymns,    which   our  firft 
piirenLs  iifed  to  hear  them  ling  in  thel'e  their  mid- 
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.night  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and  inexpreffibly 
amufing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  io  the  lalt  place,  to  confider  the  parts 
which  Adam  and  Eve  ati  in  the  fourth  book.  The 
delcription  of  them,  as  they  firft  appeared  to  Satan, 
is  exquifitely  drawn,  and  fufficient  to  make  the 
fallen  Angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  thofe  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is 
reprefented. 

There  is  a  fine  fpirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which 
follow,  wherein  they  are  defcribed  as  fitting  on  a 
bed  of  flowers  by  the  fide  of  a  fountain,  amidft  a 
mixed  aifembly  of  animals. 

"  The  fpeeches  of  thefe  two  firft  lovers  flow 
equally  from  paffion  and  fincerity.  The  profeffions 
they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word, 
they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradife. 

The  part  of  Eve's  fpeech,  in  which  (he  gives  an 
account  of  herfelf  upon  her  firft  creation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  flie  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I 
think,  as  beautiful  a  pafllige  as  any  in  Milton,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatfoever.  Tliefe  paf- 
fages  are  all  worked  off"  with  lb  much  art,  that 
they  are  capable  of  pleafing  the  molt  delicate 
reader,  without  offending  the  mod  fcvere  : 

"  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  fieep,  lvc." 

*  The  fpeeches  of  thefe  tv:o  firft  lovers  &c.]  "  Milton  has 
painted  the  pafiion  of  love,"'  lays  Dr.  Beattie,  "  as  diftind 
from  all  others,  with  fuch  peculiar  truth  and  beauty,  that  we 
cannot  think  Voltaire's  encomium  too  high,  when  he  fays,  that 
love  in  all  other  poetry  feems  a  weaknefs,  but  in  Paradife  Lojl  a 
•virtue."     Effay  on  Poetry  and  Mufick,  Chv^p.  5.     Tcdd. 
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A  poet  of  Ids  judgement  and  invention  than  this 
great  author,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
have  filled  thofe  tender  parts  of  the  Poem  with 
lentimeuts  ])roper  for  a  ftate  of  innocence;  to  have 
defcribed  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  profeflions 
of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made 
the  man  fpeak  the  molt  endearing  things,  without 
defcending  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  wo- 
man receiving  them  without  departing  from  the 
modefly  of  her  charafter;  in  a  word,  to  adjutt  the 
prerogatives  of  wifdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each 
appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and  loveli- 
nefs.  This  mutual  fubordination  of  the  two  fexes 
is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  par- 
ticularly in  the  fpeech  of  Eve  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  u[jon  the  conclulion  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ lines; 

"  So  fpakc  our  general  mother,  antl  witli  eyes 

*'  Of  conjugal  attraction  iniieprov'ii, 

"  And  meek  fnrrendcr,  half-embracing  lean'd 

"  On  our  firrt  father  ;  half  her  fwelling  breaft 

**  Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 

*'  Of  her  loofe  trefl'es  hid  :  he  in  delight 

"  Both  of  her  beauty,  and  fubmifllve  charms, 

"  Smil'd  with  fupcriour  love." 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  Devil  turned  away  with 
envy  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  happincfs. 

"We  have  another  view  of  our  firft  pnrcnts  in 
their  evening  difcourfcs,  which  is  full  o\  j)leafmg 
images  and  fentiments  fuitable  to  their  condition 
and  charafters.  The  fpeech  of  Eve,  in  particular, 
is   dreifcd  up  in  fuch  a  foft  and  natural  turn  of 
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words  and  fentiments,  as  cannot  be  fufficiently  ad- 
mired *. 

I  fliall  clofe  my  refle61ions  upon  this  book,  with 
obferving  the  mafterly  tranfition  which  the  poet 
makes  to  their  evening  worfliip  in  the  following 
lines : 

"  Thus^  at  their  fliady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  ftood, 

"  Both  turn'd^  and  under  open  fky  ador'd 

''  The  God  that  made  both  iky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 

**  Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  refplendent  globe, 

"  And  ftarry  pole :   Thou  alfo  mad'ji  the  night, 

"  Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  &c." 

Moft  of  the  modern  heroick  poets  have  imi- 
tated the  ancients  in  beginning  a  fpeech  without 
premifmg,  that  the  perfon  faid  thus  or  thus  ;  but, 
as  it  is  eafy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the  omiffion 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgement  to  do 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  Ihall  not  be  milled,  and 
that  the  fpeech  may  begin  naturally  without  them. 
^  There  is  a  fine  inftance  of  this  kind  out  of  Homer, 
in  the  twenty  third  chapter  of  Longinus. — 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the 
evil  Spirit  pra61ifed  upon  Eve  as  llie  lay  afleep,  in 
order  to  infpire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  ambition.  The  author,  who  ihows  a  won- 
derful art  throughout  his  whole  Poem,  in  preparing 
the  reader  for  the  feveral  occurrences  that  arife  in 
It,  founds,  upon  the  above  mentioned  circumftance, 

*  See  a  criticifm  of  Afldifon  on  a  fine  pafTage  in  this  fourth 
book,  V.  640,  &c.  in  the  Taller,  Vol.  ii.  No,  1 14,     Tojdd. 

J'  There  is  a  Jine  injlance  &cc.\  But  fee  the  Notes,  B,  iv.  724, 

TODO. 
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the  firft  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam,  upon 
his  awaking,  finds  Eve  ftill  afleep,  with  an  un- 
ufual  dil'comporure  in  her  looks.  The  pofture,  in 
which  he  regards  her,  is  defcribed  with  a  tender- 
nefs  not  to  be  exprclled;  as  the  whifper,  with  which 
he  awakens  her,  is  tlie  foftcft  that  ever  wasxon- 
veyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the 
conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye 
very  frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles^  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  fpirit  of  eaftern  poetry, 
and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in 
Homer,  who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of 
Solomon.  1  think  there  is  no  queftion  but  the 
poet,  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  remembered  thofe 
two  pafTages,  which  arc  fpokcn  on  the  like  oc- 
cafion,  and  filled  with  the  fame  pleafing  images  of 
nature. 

"  My  beloved  fpakc,  and  /aid  unto  7Jie,  Rife  i/p, 
my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away ;  for  lo  the 
•ii'inter  is  paji,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  thejioicers 
appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  finging  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.  The  fig  tree  pufteth  forth  her  green  fgSy 
and  the  vines  xcilh  the  tender  grape  give  a  good 
fmcll.  J  rife,  my  love,  7nyfair  one,  and  come  away. 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field,  let 
us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  fee  if 
the  vine  flourijh,  whether  the  tender  grape  appear, 
and  the  pojncgranates  bud  forth/' 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

. "  whore  the  fapient  kincj 

"  Held  dalliauce  with  his  fair  l''gyptian  fpoufe,* 
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(hows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  fcene  in  his 
mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  thofe  hiifh  conceits  in^en- 
dering  prick,  which,   we  are  told,  the  Devil   en- 
deavoured to  inftil  into  her.     Of  this  kind  is  that 
*  part  of  it  where  llie  fancies  herfelf  awakened  bv 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

:.■  '*^  "Why  fleep'ft  thou.  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleaiant  time, 
''  The  cool,  the  filent,  fave  where  filence  yields 
"  To  the  night- waibling  bird,  that  now  awake 
"  Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-labour 'cl  fong ;  now  reigns 
"  Full  orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleafuig  light 
"  Shadowy  fets  off  the  face  of  things  :  In  vain, 
"'  If  none  regard.     HeaVen  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
"  Whom  to  behold  buf  thee,  nature's  defire, 
^^  In  whofe  fight  all  things  joy,  with  ravifhment, 
"  Attracted  by  thy  beauty  itill  to  gaze !" 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam 
talk  through  the  whole  work  in  fuch  fentiments  as 
thefe :  But  flattery  and  fallhood  are  not  the  court- 
Ihip  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by 
Eve  in  her  ftate  of  innocence  ;  excepting  only  in  a 
dream,  produced  on  purpofe  to  taint  her  imagi- 
nation. Other  vain  fentiments  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvious  to 
every  reader.  Though  the  cataftrophe  of  the 
Poem  is  finely  prefaged  on  this  occafion,  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  are  fo  artfully  fhadowed,  that  they  do 
not  anticipate  the  ftory  which  follows  in  the  ninth 
book.  I  Ihall  only  add,  that,  though  the  vifion  of 
itfelf  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumftances  of  it 
are  full  of  that  wildnefs  and  inconfiftency  which 
are  natural  to  a  dream.     Adam,  conformable  to 

VOL.  II.  G 
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his  fuperiour  character  for  Mil'doni,  inftructs  anil 
comforts  Eve  upon  this  occafioii. 

The  morning;  hvmn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one 
of  thofe  pfahns,  where,  in  the  ovcrtlowings  of  gra- 
titude and  praifc,  the  pfalmift  calls  not  only  upon 
the  angels,  but  upon  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of 
the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  ex- 
tolling their  common  Maker.      Invocations  of  this 

o 

nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's 
works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthufiafm,  which 
is  (o  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon 
the  dead  parts  of  nature,  is  at  all  times  a  proper 
kind  of  wopfhip ;  it  was  in  a  particular  manner 
fuitable  to  our  firft  parents,  who  had  the  creation 
freili  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  ieen  the  va- 
rious difpenfations  of  Providence,  nor  confequently 
could  be  acquainted  wkh  thofe  many  topicks  of 
praife  which  might  afford  matter  to  the  devotions 
of  their  pofterity.  I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful 
ipirit  of  pociy,  which  runs  through  this  whole  hynm, 
or  the  holinefs  of  that  rtfolutiou  witli  which  it  con- 
cludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  thofe  fpeeches  which 
are  affigncd  to  tlie  perfons  in  this  Toem,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  defcription  which  the  poet  gives  of 
Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the  iiirone, 
and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  Angels,  arc 
finely  imaged.  As  xMilton  every  where  fills  his 
Poem  with  circumftances  that  are  marvellous  and 
aftonifhing,  he  defcribes  the  gate  of  Heaven  as 
framed  after  Inch  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  it- 
felf  upon  tiie  approach  of  the  Angel  who  was  to 
pafs  through  it. 
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*  The  poet  here  feems  to  have  regarded  two 
or  three  paflfages  in  the  18th  Iliud,  as  that  in  par- 
ticular, where,  fpeaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  lays, 
that  he  had  made  twenty  tripodes  running  on 
golden  wheels;  which,  upon  occafion,  might  go 
of  themfelves  to  the  affembly  of  the  gods,  and, 
when  there  was  no  more  ufe  for  them,  return  again 
after  the  fame  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer 
very  feverely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has 
endeavoured  to  defend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine,  whether,  in  this  particular  of  Homer, 
the  marvellous  does  not  lofe  fight  of  the  probable. 
As  the  miraculous  workmanfhip  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  fo  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripodes,  fo  I 
am  perfuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it, 
had  he  not  been  fupported  in  it  by  a  paffage  in  the 
Scripture,  which  fpeaks  of  wheels  in  Heaven  that 
had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themfelves,  or  ftood 
ftill,  in  conformity  with  the  Cherubims,  whom  they 
accompanied. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  IMilton  had  this  cir- 
cumftance  in  his  thoughts;  becaufe,  in  the  fol- 
lowing book,  he  defcribes  the  chariot  of  the  Meffiah 
with  livmg  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  EzekieFs 
vifion. 


^  The  poet  here  feuns  to  haxe  regardtd  &c.]  Hume,  in  his 
Notes  on  Paradife  Loft,  1^95,  p.  IjO,  feems  to  think  Milton 
indebted  rather  to  Iliad  v.  749. 

AvTOj/.a,ra,i  ot  ^v'hxi  fj.v'y.oi/  iecyAH,  oe.^  ^X,^^  'i^p«». 

And  Dr.  Newton  follows  him.  But  Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that 
the  paffage  in  Milton  has  its  fanftion  more  from  Pfalm  x.xiv.  7, 
than  from  li&mnr.     Todd. 
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1  (lucftion  not  but  Bofl'ii,  and  the  two  Daciers, 
who  arc  for  viiidicaling  every  thing  that  is  cen- 
fured  in  Homer,  by  loinething  parallel  in  Holy 
Writ,  would  have  been  very  well  i)leul'c(l  liad  they 
thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes  with  Eze- 
kiel's  wheels. 

Raphael's  dclccnt  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure 
of  his  pcrfon,  is  reprefented  in  very  lively  colours. 
Several  of  the  Trench,  Italian,  and  Englilh  poets, 
have  iiiven  a  looi'e  to  their  iMiati;inations  in  the 
defcription  of  Angels :  But  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  fo  finely  drawn,  and  fo  con- 
formable to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in 
Scripture,  as  this  in  Alilton.  After  having  fet  him 
forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  reprefented 
him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes 
his  defcription  with  a  circumftance,  which  is  al- 
together new,  and  imagined  with  the  greateft 
ftrength  of  fancy : 

"  Like  Muia's  fon  he  ftood, 

"  Ami  lliook  his  plunits,  that  heavenly  fragrance  till'd 
"  The  circuit  Nvide." 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  Angels ; 
his  palling  through  the  wilderneis  of  i'weets  ;  his 
diftant  appearance  to  Adam  ;  have  all  the  graces 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  beftowing.  The  author 
afterwards  gives  us  a  particular  defcription  of  Eve 
in  her  domeftick  employments. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  lame 
book,  the  fubjeft  is  only  the  houfewifcry  of  our 
iirft  parent,  it  is  fet  olT  with  fo  many  pleafing 
images,  and  ftrong  expreflions,  as  make  it  none  of 
the  lead  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 
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The  natural  majefty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  fubniiffive  beliaviour  to  the  fuperiour 
Being,  avIio  had  vouchfafed  to  be  his  guelt;  the 
folemn  Hail  which  the  Angel  beftows  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  mi- 
niftring  at  the  table ;  are  circumftances  which  de- 
fer ve  to  be  admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  chara6ter  of  a 
fociable  Spirit,  with  which  the  author  has  fo  ju- 
dicioufly  introduced  him.  He  liad  received  in- 
ftruftions  to  converfe  with  Adam,  as  one  friend 
converfes  witli  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
enemy,  Avho  was  contriving  his  deftruftion  :  Ac- 
cordingly he  is  reprefented  as  fitting  down  at  table 
with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradife. 
The  occafion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  difcourfe 
on  the  food  of  Angels.  After  having  thus  entered 
into  converfation  with  Man  upon  more  indifferent 
fubjefts,  he  warns  him  of  his  obedience;  and  makes 
a  natural  tranfition  to  the  hiftory  of  that  fallen 
Angel,  who  was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of 
our  firft  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monfieur  BoiTu's  method,  al- 
ready noticed,  I  Ihould  have  dated  the  aftion  of 
Paradife  Loft  from  the  beginning  of  Raphael's 
fpeech  in  this  book,  as  he  fuppofes  the  adion  of 
the  JEncid  to  begin  in  the  fecond  book  of  that 
poem,  I  could  allege  many  reafons  for  my  draw- 
ing the  aftion  of  the  JEneid  rather  from  its  imme- 
diate be2;innintT  in  the  firft  book,  than  from  its  re- 
mote  beginning  in  the  fecond ;  and  lliow  why  I 
have  confidered  the  facking  of  Troy  as  an  epifode, 
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according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word. 
But  as  this  would  be  a  dry,  unentertaining,  piece 
of  criticifm,  and  perhaps  unneceflary  to  iholv  who 
have  read  "  my  ohfervations,  I  (hall  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  Which  ever  of  ttie  notions  he  true, 
the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is  preferved  according 
to  either  of  them  ;  whether  wo  confider  the  Fall  of 
Man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  rcfolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council, 
or  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  firft  revolt  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven.  The 
occafion  which  Milton  affigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  founded  on  hints  in  Holy  Writ,  and  on  the 
opinion  of  fome  great  writers,  fo  it  was  the  moft 
proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made  ufe  of. 

The  revolt  in  Heaven  is  defcribed  with  great 
force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circum- 
ftances.  The  learned  reader  cannot  but  be  pleafed 
with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  laft  of  the 
following  lines : 

*'  At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 

"  They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  feat 

"  High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 

"  Eais'd  on  a  monnt,  uith  pyramids  and  towers 

''  From  diamond  qiiui  ries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold, 

*'  The  j)alace  of  great  Lucifer,  (fo  call 

"  Tliat  llructtire  in  the  dialeft  of  men 

"  Interpreted)  —' 

Homer  mentions  perfons,  and  things,  which,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  language  of  the  gods  are  called  by 
diflerent   names    from    thole    they    go    bv    in    the 

*  See  before,  p.  3 — 9. 
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language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with 
his  uiual  judgement  in  this  particular  place,  wherein 
he  has  likewile  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  juftify 
him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only 
Spirit  that  in  this  infinite  holt  of  Angels  preferved 
his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble 
moral  of  religious  fingularity-  The  zeal  of  the 
Seraph  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of  fen- 
timents  and  exprefiions,  as  the  charader  which  is 
given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  fcorn  and 
intrepidity  which  attends  heroick  virtue.  The 
author  doubtlefs  defigned  it  as  a  pattern  to  thole, 
who  live  among  mankind  in  their  prefent  ftate  of 
degeneracy  and  corruption. — 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book,  in 
which  the  poet  defcribes  the  battle  of  the  Angels; 
having  raifed  his  reader's  expeftation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  feveral  palTages  in  the  pre- 
ceding books.  1  omitted  quoting  thefe  paiTages  in 
my  obfervations  on  the  former  books,  having  pur- 
pofely  referved  them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the 
fubjedt  of  which  gave  occafion  to  them.  The 
author's  imagination  was  fo  inflamed  with  this  great 
icene  of  aftion,  that  where-ever  he  fpeaks  of  it, 
he  rifes,  if  poffible,  above  himfelf.  Thus  where  he 
mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poem: 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 


'^  Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  iky, 
"  With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion  down 
*'  To  bottomlefs  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
"^  In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  lire, 
*'  Who  durft  defy  the  Omnipoieiit  to  arms." 
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We  have  likewile  Teveral  noble  hints  of  it  in  the 
infernal  conference : 

"  O  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 

'*'  That  led  tlie  embattled  Seraphim  to  war; 

"  Too  \\\A\  I  fee  i^vid  rue  the  dire  event, 

"  That  with  fad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

"  Hath  loll  us  Heaven  ;  and  all  this  mighty  holt 

"  111  horrible  deftruttien  laid  thus  low, 

"  But  fee  !  the  angry  victor  has  recall'd 

''  His  niinillcrs  of  vengcam  e  and  purfuit 

"  Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven :  'i'hc  fulphurous  hail 

"  Shot  after  us  in  rtorm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 

''  The  fiery  furge,  that  from  the  precipice 

"  Of  Heaven  receiv'd  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder, 

"  Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 

"   Perhaps  has  fpent  his  Ihafts,  and  ceales  now 

'*'  To  bellow  through  the  vail  and  boundlefs  deep." 

There  are  feveral  other  very  lublime  images  on 
the  fame  fubje<5fc  in  the  firft  book,  as  alfo  in  the 
fecond. 

*'  What,  when  we  fled  amain,  purfued  and  ftruck 

"  With  Heaven's  afllicting  thunder,  and  befought 

"  The  deep  to  Ihelter  us  f  this  Hell  then  feem'd 

*'  A  refuge  from  thofe  wounds — " 

In  fhort,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of 
this  battle,  but  in  fuch  images  of  "reatnefs  and 
terrour  as  are  fuitable  to  the  fabjeft.  Among  fe- 
veral others  I  cannot  forbear  quoting;  that  palVage, 
•where  the  Power,  who  is  delcribed  as  prcfiding 
over  the  chaos,  fpeaks  in  the  fecond  book  : 

"  Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarcli  old, 
"  With  faltering  fpcech  and  vifage  incompos'd. 
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*'  Anfvvei'd :  I  know  thee,  ftranger,  who  thou  art, 

*'  That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 

^'   Made  head  againll  Heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 

*'  I  favv  and  heard  ;  for  fuch  a  numerous  hoft 

"^  Fled  not  in  filence  through  the  frighted  deep, 

''  With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

"  Confufion  worfe  confounded  ;  and  Heaven-gates 

"  Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

"  Purfuing  — "' 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and 
itrength  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  battle  with 
fuch  circumftances  as  fhould  raife  and  aftonifli 
the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
exaclnefs  of  judgement,  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Thofe,  who  look 
into  Homer,  are  farprifed  to  find  his  battles  fiill 
rifing  one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horrour, 
to  the  conclufion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of 
Angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  fame  beauty.  It  is 
ufhcred  in  with  I'uch  figns  of  wrath  as  are  iuitable 
to  Omnipotence  incenfed.  The  firft  engagement  is 
carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occafioned  by  the 
fli'Thts  of  innumerable  burnino;  darts  and  arrows 
which  are  difcharged  from  either  holt.  The  fecond 
onfet  is  Itill  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  thofe 
artificial  thunders,  which  feem  to  iwr'e  the  vidory 
doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  cqfifternationeven 
in  the  good  Angels.  This  is  foUo^*  ed  by  the  tear- 
ing up  of  mountains  and  promontories;  till  in  the 
laft  place  Meffiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulnefs  of 
majefty  and  terrour.  The  pomp  of  his  appearance 
amidfl  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flalhes  of 
his  lightnings,  and  the  noife  of  his  chariot-wheels, 
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is  defcribed  with  the  utnioft  flights  of  human  iinii- 
gination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  firft  and  laft  day's  en- 
gagement which  does  not  appear  natural,  and 
agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  niotl  readers  wouhl 
conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  Angels. 

The  fecond  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  ftartle 
an  imagination,  which  has  not  been  raifed  and 
qualified  for  fuch  a  defcription,  by  the  reading  of 
the  ancient  poets  ^  and  of  Homer  in  particular. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author, 
to  afcribe  the  firft  ufe  of  artillery  to  the  rebel 
angels.  But  as  fuch  a  pernicious  invention  may 
be  well  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  fuch 
authors ;  fo  it  entered  very  properly  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  Being,  who  is  all  along  defcribed 
as  afpiring  to  the  majefty  of  his  IVIaker.  Such  en- 
gines were  the  only  inftruments  he  could  have  made 
ufe  of  to  imitate  thofe  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry, 
both  facred  and  profane,  are  reprcfented  as  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the  hills 
was  not  altogether  fo  daring  a  thought  as  the 
former.  We  are,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  for 
fuch  an  incident  by  the  defcription  of  the  giants' 
war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets. 
What  ftill  made  this  circumftance  the  more  proper 
for  the  poet's  ufe,  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes 
fo  great  a  noife  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  fublimeft   defcription    in   llcfiod's  worki^,  was 

•»  Sec,  howevrr,  the  Note?,  B.  n'i.  48  U    Topp. 
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an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  ^ood  and  bad  Angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  \vhile  to  confider 
with  what  judgement  Milton,  in  this  narration,  has 
avoided  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the 
defcriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  improved  every  great  hint  which  he 
met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  fubjecl.  Homer  in 
that  palTage,  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its 
fublimenefs,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  copied 
after  him,  tells  us,  that  the  giants  threw  Oifa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Oifa.  He  adds  an 
epithet  to  Pelion  (^eluoa-UvXKov)  which  very  much 
fwells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's 
imagjination  all  the  woods  that  grew  upon  it. 
There  is  further  a  greater  beauty  in  his  fmgling 
out  by  name  thefe  three  remarkable  mountains, 
fo  well  knov.'n  to  the  Greeks.  This  laft  is  fuch  a 
beauty,  as  the  fcene  of  Milton's  war  could  not 
poffibly  furniili  him  with.  Claudian,  in  his  frag- 
ment upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full  fcope  to 
that  wildnefs  of  imagination  which  was  natural  to 
him.  He  tells  us  that  the  giants  tore  up  whole 
iflands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them  at  the  gods. 
He  defcribes  one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up 
Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  Ikies, 
with  all  Vulcan's  lliop  in  the  midft  of  it  Another 
tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus,  which 
ran  down  the  fides  of  it ;  but  the  poet,  not  content 
to  defcribe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  his 
fnoulders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his 
back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  pofture.  It  is  vifible 
to  every  judicious  reader,  that  fuch  ideas  favour 
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more  of  burlefque,  than  of  the  fublime.  They 
proceed  from  a  wantonnefs  of  ima<:jination,  and 
rather  divert  the  mind  than  aftonilli  it.  Milton 
has  taken  every  thing  that  is  fublime  in  thefe 
feveral  paflages,  and  compofes  out  of  them  the 
following  great  image  : 

*'  From  their  foundations  loofeuing  to  and  fro, 

"  They  pluck'd  the  feated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 

"  Rocks,  waters,  wood:5,  anil  by  tht'  fliag<jy  tops 

*'  Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands." 

We  have  the  full  majefty  of  Homer  in  this  lliort 
defcriplion,  improved  by  the  imagination  of  Clau- 
dian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  defcription  of  the  fallen 
Angels  feeing  the  promontories  hanging  over  their 
beads  in  fuch  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the  other 
numberlcfs  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  fo 
confpicuous,  that  they  cannot  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  moft  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  fo  many  wonderful  Itrokes  of 
poetry  in  this  book,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  fublime 
ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have 
given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  thefe  re- 
marks. Ijcfides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  meafure 
done  to  my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  lord  Uofcom- 
mon's  Efliiy  on  tratiflated  poetry.  1  fliall  refer 
mv  reader  thither  for  fome  of  the   '  muftcr-ftrokcs 

•   "   I];ivc  wc  forgot  liow  Kaphacl's  numerous  profc 
"  Led  our  exalted  fouls  througli  hcavonly  camps, 
"  And  mnrkVl  the  groun'l  where  proud  apellate 'I'luoncs 
"  Defied  J(lii)v.ih! — Here,  'twixt  hoft  and  hnft, 
"  (A  t.nrrow,  but  a  dreadful,  interval."^ 
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of  the  fixth  book  of  Paradife  Loji  ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  there  are  many  others,  which  that  noble 
author  has  not  taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithftanding  the  fublime  genius  he 
was  mafter  of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  af- 
fiftance  all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among 
the  ancient  poets.  The  fword  of  Michael,  which 
makes  fo  great  a  havock  among  the  bad  Angels, 
was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury  of 
God: 

"  But  the  fword 


"  Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 

"  Was  given  him  temper'd  fo,  that  neither  keen 

"  Nor  folid  might  refill  that  edge  :  It  met 

*'  Portentous  fight !   before  the  cloudy  van 

"  Satan,  with  vaft  and  haughty  ftrides  advanc'd, 

"  Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold. 

"  There,  bellowing  engines  with  their  fiery  tubes 

"  Difpers'd  ethereal  Forms ;  and  down  they  fell 

"  By  thoufands  ;  Angels  on  Archangels  roU'd  ; 

"  Rccover'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they  flew, 

"  Which,  (with  their  ponderous  load,  rocks,  waters,  woods,) 

"  From  their  firm  feats  torn  by  the  fliaggy  tops, 

"  They  bore  like  fliields  before  them  through  the  air, 

"  Till  more  inccns'd  they  hurl'd  them  at  their  foes, 

"  All  was  confufion  ;  Heaven's  foundation  fliook, 

"  Threatening  no  lefs  than  univerfal  wrack  ; 

"  For  Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 

"■  And  ovL-r-prefs'd  whole  legions  weak  with  fin  ; 

"  Yet  they  blafphem'd,  and  fl:ruggled,  as  they  lay ; 

"  Till  the  great  enfign  of  Mefllah  blaz'd, 

"  And,  arm'd  with  vengeance,  God's  victorious  Son, 

"  Effulgence  of  Paternal  Deity, 

"  Grafping  ten  thoufand  thunders  in  his  hand, 

"  Drove  the  old  original  rebels  headlong  down, 

"  And  fent  them  flaming  to  the  vaft  abyfs." 
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"  The  fword  of  Satan,  with  (icop  force  to  finite 
"  Pefcendiug,  and  iu  hall  cut  ftitcr  — " 

This  paiTage  is  a  cony  of  that  in  Virgil,  therein 
the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  fword  of  iEneas,  -vvhicb 
Avas  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  the 
fword  of  Turnus,  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  fo  by  the  way 
we  may  obferve  that  the  beftowing  on  a  man,  who 
is  favoured  by  Heaven,  fuch  an  allegorical  weapon, 
is  very  conformable  to  the  old  eaftern  way  of 
thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has  made  ufe  of  it, 
but  we  find  the  Jewifli  hero  in  the  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  cholen 
people  with  fo  much  glory  and  fuccefs,  receiving 
in  his  dream  a  fword  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  paflTage,  wherein  Satan  is  defcribed 
as  wounded  by  the  fword  of  Michael,  is  in  imi- 
tation of  Homer;  who  tells  us,  in  the  fame  manner, 
that,  upon  Diomedes  wounding  the  gods,  there 
flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of 
blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ; 
and  that,  though  the  pain  was  exquifitely  great, 
the  wound  foon  clofed  up  and  healed  in  thofe 
Beings  who  are  vefted  wiili  immortality. 

I  queftion  not  but  Milton,  in  his  defcription  of 
his  furious  Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and 
bellowing  with  the  wound  he  had  recei\cd,  had 
his  eye  *^  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad;  who,  upon  his 
being  wounded,  is  reprefented  as  retiring  out  of 
the  fight,  and  making  an  outcry  louder  than   that 

"^  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad  ;]  Or  pcfhnps  on  tlir  Drutron  wounded, 
in  Spcnfcr.     See  the  Note,  B.  vi.  3(>l'.     Tonn. 
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of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge.  Homer 
adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each 
fide  with  the  bellowing  of  this  wounded  deit3^  The 
reader  will  eafily  obferve  how  Milton  has  kept  all 
the  horrour  of  this  image,  without  running  into  the 
ridicule  of  it. 

Milton  has  likewife  raifed  his  defcription  in  this 
book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Meffiah's  chariot,  as  I 
have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vifion 
of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius  obferves,  has  very 
much  in  him  of  Homer's  fpirit  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  his  prophecy. 

The  lines,  in  that  glorious  commiffion  which  is 
given  the  Meffiah  to  extirpate  the  holt  of  rebel 
Angels,  are.  drawn  from  a  fublime  pafiage  in  the 
Pfalms. 

The  reader  will  eafily  difcover  many  other  ftrokes 
of  the  fame  nature. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  Milton  had  heated  his 
'  imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer, 
before  he  entered  upon  this  engagement  of  the 
Angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  fcene  of  men, 
heroes,  and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars 
animates  the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  diftinSlly 
amidft  all  the  fhouts  and  confufion  of  the  fight. 
Jupiter  at  the  fame  time  thunders  over  their  heads; 
while  Neptune  raifes  fuch  a  tempelt,  that  the 
whole  field  of  battle  and  all  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains fliake  about  them.  The  poet  tells  us,  that 
Pluto  himfelf,   whofe  habitation  was  in  the  very 
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center  of  the  earth,  was  lb  aftVightcd  at  the  fhock, 
that  he  leaped  from  liis  throne.  Homer  after- 
wards dcfcrihcs  Vullcan  as  pouring  down  a  ilorm 
of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus,  and  Minerva  as 
throwing  a  rock  at  Mars;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered 
fevcn  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the 
gods  every  thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature, 
Milton  has  tilled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  Angels 
with  all  the  like  circumftanccs  of  horrour.  The 
lliout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots, 
the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake, 
the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to 
lift  up  the  reader's  imagination,  and  give  iiim  a 
fuitablc  idea  of  fo  great  an  a6lion.  With  what  art 
has  the  poet  reprefented  the  whole  body  of  the 
earth  trembling,  even  before  it  was  created  ! 

"  All  Heaven 


''  Refouucied ;  and  had  Earth  been  then,  all  Earth 
"  Had  to  her  center  ftiook — *' 

In  how  fublime  and  juit  a  manner  does  he  after- 
wards defcribe  the  whole  Heaven  fhaking  under 
the  wheels  of  the  Mefiliah's  chariot,  with  that  ex- 
ception of  the  throne  of  God  '. 

"  Under  his  burning  wheels 

"  The  i'lcdfiill  empyrean  lliooic  throughout, 
"  All  but  the  throne  itlolf  uf  Uod — " 

Kotwithftanding  the  Mefliah  appears  clothed 
with  fo  much  tcrrour  and  majefty,  the  poet  has 
ftill  founii  means  to  maJic  his  readers  conceive 
an  idea  of  him,  beyond  wiiat  he  himfelf  is  able  to 
defcribe : 
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"  Yet  half  his  ftrength  he  put  not  forth,  but  check'd 

"  His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 

*'  Not  to  deftroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven." 

In   a  word,  IMilf^on's  genius,  which  was  lb  great 
in  itfelf,  and  "  io  Itrengtliened  by  all  the  helps  of 

'  ^p)  ^/lre?tgfhcncd  hy  all  the  helps  of  Icanihig,]  This  obfervation 
is  illultrated  with  rcinaikable  elegance  and  prccifion,  in  a 
printed  but  unpubliflied  work,  entitled  "  Curfory  Rt'inarks  on 
fomc  of  the  ancient  Englifli  poets,  particularly  Milt:>n,  17SQ," 
and  attributed  to  Philip  Neve,  E^q^— "  So  true  is  >Mr.  Ad> 
difon's  remark,  that  perhaps  never  was  a  genius  fo  Jlre/igfhcned  by 
Itarningy  as  Milton's,  that  years  might  be  fpcnt  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Paradife  Lojl,  without  exhauOiug  all  its  topicks  of 
alluhon  to  ancient  and  nioderii  learning.  Yet  the  conliitulioii 
of  Milton's  genius ;  his  creative  powers;  the  excurfions  of  his 
imagination  to  regions,  untraced  by  human  pen,  unexplored  by 
human  thought;  were  gifts  of  nature,  not  efl'ecb  of  learning. 
Had  his  ftudies,  by  any  fatality,  been  confined  to  an  EngliJh 
verfion  of  the  facred  Books,  Paradife  Loji  had  equally  come 
forth,  though  witii  Jefs  ornament. 

"  By  this  view  of  the  genius  of  Milton  may  be  decided  the 
qucftion,  Whetiier  Shakfpeare's  powers  would  have  been  en- 
larged, or  altered,  by  learning  ?  Shakfpeare,  as  Dryden  happily 
exprefles  himfelf,  icas  naturally,  learned.  His  learning  was  above 
the  ftudy  of  books ;  and  by  them  he  might,  like  Milton,  have 
illuftrated  nature;  have  given  variety  to  narration,  or  energy  to 
allufion;  but  never  have  improved,  through  the  knowledge  of 
others,  that  firft  knowledge,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

"  But  the  learning  of  Milton,  though  not  the  tirft  fubjed  of 
our  admiration,  is  not  to  be  palled  over,  without  a  degree  of 
praife,  to  which  perhaps  no  other  fcholar  is  entitled.  To  both 
the  dialeds  of  Hebrew  he  added  the  Greek,  Latin,  Itahan, 
French,  and  Spanish;  and  thefe  he pofleffed,  not  with  ftudy  only, 
but  commanded  them  in  ordinary  and  familiar  ufe.  With  thele, 
aiding  his  own  natural  genius,  he  aflUmed  a  vigour  of  intellect, 
to  which  difficulties  were  temptations,  that  courted  all  that  is 
arduous;  that  foared  to  divine  counfels,  without  unworthiiiofs; 

VOL.  II.  H 
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learniiirj,  appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to 
hU  luhjcct,   which  was  the  molt  lublinie  that  couUl 

smd  mot  llu*  niajclly  of  Ilea-.cii,   without   amazement  or   con- 
fufion, 

"  The  pnor«Ty  of  ])is  mind,  upon  all  occafions,  fliows  itfelf 
fuch,  that  wo  make  no  allowanct-s  (becaiifc  wc*  find  none  nc- 
ci'lTary)  fur  liis  liiuation.  Yet  tlic  i^reatcll  work  of  human  gc- 
niu":,  his  Ptiradijc  Lnjl,  was  not  begun  till  ho  was  blind.  Had 
any  one,  poirilTing  all  the  faculties  of  m;tfi  without  impair,  ex- 
ecuted this  work,  who  would  nut  fay  he  had  written  with  all 
nature  prcfent  to  his  mind;  that  is,  within  tlic  i^uwer  of  his 
mind,  by  help  of  that  referericc  or  revifion,  which  CouncCti 
fcicnce  and  retrieves  learning  ?  But  of  Milton, 

from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  ori',  and  fur  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
I'refented  with  a  univerfal  blank 
Of  nature's  works  to  him  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  Huit  out — 

more  mufl  be  faid  :  he  wrote  with  all  nature  prcfent  to  his  me- 
mory. 

"  That  the  praife  of  Milton  is,  like  that  of  Cowley,  to  have 
no  thought  in  common  wi:h  any  author,  his  predecellbr,  cannot 
be  urged.  Though  he  thought  for  himfelf,  he  had  a  juft  defe- 
rence for  the  thoughts  of  others;  and,  though  his  genius  en- 
abled him  without  helps  to  execute,  he  difdaincd  nut  tu  confult 
and  dired  himfelf  by  the  moft  approved  examples.  In  his  I^itin 
elegies,  Ovid  was  his  maftcr  :  in  his  firft  efiiiy  in  malque,  Ben 
Jo»4<>H :  in  his  Italian  Poems,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Fulvio 
Tcfti.  It  was  his  peculiar  ftudy  to  explore  the  tmces  of  genius, 
in  whatever  authurs  had  gone  with  eminence  before  him.  He 
read  them  all.  lie  took  the  golden  ornaments  from  the  hands 
of  the  belt  artifis;  he  confidercd  ifieir  faihion.  thrir  workman- 
lliip,  their  weight,  their  alloy;  and,  lloring  and  arranging  them 
for  occaGon.  he  adapted  them,  as  he  faw  tit,  to  the  chalice,  or 
the  pixis,  formed  from  the  fublimo  patterns  of  his  own  mind. 
Works  of  excpiiJite  and  wonderful  invention;  which  the  moft 
learned  and  the  moft  ingenious  are  the  tirll  to  admire;  but 
which  lliemfelvcs  can  never  be  imitated  !  To  form  the  Vcradtje 
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enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all 
the  arts  of  afFeding  the  mind,  he  knew  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  it  certain  refiing  places,  and  op- 
portunities of  recovering  itfelf  from  time  to  time: 
he  has  therefore  with  great  addrefs  interfperied  le- 
veral  fpeeches,  reflexions,  fimilitudes,  and  the  like 
reliefs  to  diverfify  his  narration,  and  eafe  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  that  he  might  come  frefh  to 
his  great  aftion  ;  and,  by  fuch  a  contraft  of  ideas, 
have  a  more  lively  tafte  of  the  nobler  parts  of  his 
defcription. — 

Londnus  has  obferved,  that  there  niav  be  a 
loftinefs  in  fentiments  where  there  is  no  paflion ; 
and  brings  inftances  out  of  ancient  authors  to  fup- 
port  this  his  opinion.  The  pathetick,  as  that  great 
critick  obferves,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  lub- 
lime,  but  is  not  eflential  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  he 
further  remarks,  we  very  often  find  that  thofe,  who 
excel  moft  in  ftirring  up  tlie  paflions,  very  often 
want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and  fublime 
manner;  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has 
Ihown  himfelf  a  mafter  in  both  thefc  ways  of  writ- 
ing. The  SEVENTH  BOOK,  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering upon,  is  an  inftance  of  that  fublime  which 
is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with  palTion.  The 
author  appears  in  a  kind  of  compofed  and  fedate 
majefty;  and,   though  the  fentiments  do  not  give 

L()fi,  what  learning  have  the  facrcd  or  dajfich  books,  that  has 
not  been  explored  ?  And  what  are  the  beauties  or  the  excel- 
lencies of  either,  that  he  has  not  there  aflcmbled  and  combined  ? 
'Tis  a  temple,  conftruded  to  his  own  immortal  fame,  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  gold  oi  Ophir,  and  the  marble  of  Paras." 

Todd. 

H  2 
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fo  great  an  emotion  as  thofe  in  the  former  book, 
they  abound  with  as  mBgnificent  ideas.  'Ihe  lixtli 
book,  hkc  a  troubled  ocean,  reprel'cnts  grealnel's 
in  confulion  ;  the  fcventh  affc6ts  the  imagination 
like  tlie  ocean  in  a  cah^l,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like  tu- 
mult or  ajzitation. 

The  crilick  above-mentioned,  among  the  rule? 
which  he  lays  down  for  fucceeding-  in  the  fublime 
way  of  writing,  propofes  to  his  reader,  that  he 
lliould  imitate  the  moft  celebrated  authors  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  have  been  cngnged  in 
Avorks  of  the  fame  nature ;  as  in  particular,  that, 
if  he  writes  on  a  poetical  fubje6t,  he  Ihould  con- 
lider  how  Homer  would  have  fpoken  on  fuch  an 
occalion.  By  this  means,  one  great  genius  often 
catches  the  llame  from  another ;  and  writes  in  his 
fpirit,  Avithout  copying  fervilely  after  i)im.  There 
are  a  thoufand  fhining  pafi'ages  in  Virgil,  which 
liavc  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  Itrength  of  ge- 
nius was  capable  of  furnifliing  out  a  perfect  work, 
has  doubtlefs  very  much  raifed  and  ennobled  his 
conceptions  by  fuch  an  imitation  as  that  which 
Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
fix  days  works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few 
afl'iftances  from  heathen  writers,  who  were  ftrangers 
to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But,  as  there  are 
many  glorious  ftrokes  of  poetry  upon  this  fubje6t 
in  Holy  \\  rit,  the  author  has  numberlefs  allufions  to 
them  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  book.  The 
great  critick  I  have  before  mentioned,    though  an 
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heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  fublime  manner 
in  which  the  law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  defcribed 
the  creation  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis ;  and 
there  are  many  other  paflages  in  Scripture,  which 
rife  up  to  the  lame  majefty,  where  this  fubjecl  is 
touched  upon.  Milton  has  Ihown  his  judgement 
very  remarkably,  in  making  ufe  of  fuch  of  thefe 
as  were  proper  for  his  Poem;  and  in  duly  qua- 
lifying thofe  high  ftrains  of  Eajieim  poetry,  which 
were  fuited  to  readers  whofe  imaginations  were 
fet  to  an  higher  pitch  than  thofe  of  colder  climates. 
Adam's  fpeech  to  the  Angel,  wherein  he  defires 
an  account  of  what  had  palfed  within  the  regions 
of  Nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and 
folemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells 
him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  fpent  for  him  to 
enter  upon  fuch  a  fubjecl,  are  exquifite  in  their 
kind : 

*'  And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

"  Much  of  his  race  though  fteep  ;  fufpenfe  in  Heaven, 

*'  Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he  hears, 

"  And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 

"  His  generation,  &,c." 

The  Angel's  encouraging  our  firfi;  parents  in  a 
modeft  purfuit  after  knowledge,  and  the  caufes 
which  he  afligns  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
very  juft  and  beautiful.  The  Meffiah,  by  whom, 
as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens  were 
made,  comes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father ; 
furrounded  with  an  hoft  of  Angels,  and  clothed 
with  fuch  a  Majefty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon 
a  work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
appears  the  utmoft  exertion  of  Omnipotence.    What 
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a  beautiful  defcription  has  our  author  raired  upon 
that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets  !  '"  And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from  bttutai  tuo 
mountabis,  and  the  mountains  were  7nountains  of 
brafsS' 

"  About  his  chariot  niimbcrlefs  were  pour'd 

"  Clierub,  and  Seraph,  Potentates,  and  llirones, 

"  And  Virtues,  winged  Spirits,  and  chariots  winjr'd 

"  From  the  armoury  of  (.Jorl ;  where  ftand  of  ohl 

"  Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 

"  Againll  a  Iblenni  day,  harnefs'd  at  hand, 

*^  Celeltial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth 

"  Spontaneous,  for  within  them  Spirit  hv'd, 

*'  Attendant  on  their  Lord  :  Heaven  opcn'd  wide 

"  Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  found 

"  On  golden  hinges  moving  — " 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  thefe  chariots  of 
God,  and  of  thefe  gates  of  Heaven  ;  and  lliall  here 
only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  fame  idea  of 
the  latter,  as  opening  of  themlelvcs;  though  he 
afterwards  takes  otifrom  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
Hours  firft  of  all  removed  thofc  prodigious  heaps 
of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them, 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  Poem 
more  lublime  than  the  dcfcription  which  follows, 
where  the  Mcffiali  is  repreftnied  at  the  head  of 
his  Angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calm- 
ing its  confufion,  riding  into  the  midlt  of  it,  and 
drawing  the  tirft  outline  of  the  creation. 

The  thougiit  of  the  golden  con:paflc's,  vcr.  G25, 
is  conceived  altogether  in  Homer's  fpirit;  and  is 
a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  dcfcription. 
Homer,  when   he    fpcaks  of  the  gods,  afcribes  to 
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them  feveral  arras  and  inftruments,  with  the  fame 
greatnefs  of  imagination  :  Let  the  reader  only  pe- 
rufe  the  defcription  of  Minerva's  Mg\s,  or  buckler, 
in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  fpear  which  would  over- 
turn whole  fquadrons,  and  her  helmet  that  was 
fufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hundred 
cities.  The  golden  compares  in  the  above-men- 
tioned pafiage  appear  a  very  natural  inftrument  in 
the  hand  of  him,  whom  Plato  fomewhere  calls  the 
Divine  Geometrician.  As  poetry  delights  in  cloth- 
ing abftradled  ideas  in  allegories  and  fenfible  images, 
we  find  a  magnificent  delcription  of  the  creation 
formed  after  the  fame  manner  in  one  of  the 
prophets,  wherein  he  defcribes  the  Almighty  Ar- 
chitect as  meafuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with  his  fpan, 
comprehending  the  duft  of  the  earth  in  a  meafure, 
weighing  the  mountains  in  fcales,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance.  Another  of  them,  defcribing  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation,  repre- 
fents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  ftretching  aline  upon  it:  And  in  another 
place  as  garnilhing  the  heavens,  ftretching  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth 
upon  nothing.  This  laft  noble  thought  Milton  has 
exprefled  in  the  following  vcrfe  : 

"  And  Earth  felf-balanc'd  on  her  center  hung." 

The  beauties  of  defcription  in  this  book  lie  fo 
very  thick,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  them 
in  thefe  remarks.  The  poet  has  employed  on  them 
the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  feveral 
great  fcenes  of  the  creation  rife  up  to  view  one 
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after  another,  in  Inch  a  manner  that  the  reader 
ieeins  prefent  at  this  wonilerful  work,  and  to  aiViit 
among  tlie  choirs  of  Angels,  who  are  the  I'pectators 
of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  conclufion  of  the  lirft 
day  ! 

"  Thus  was  the  firft  day  even  and  mom  : 

'*    \nr  pal!  micelehrated,  nor  unfuntij 

'*   By  the  cclcrtial  quires,  when  orient  light 

"  Exhaling  firft  trom  darknefs  they  beheld  ; 

'*    Biidi-day  of  Heaven  and  Earth;  with  joy  and  lliout 

*'    J'he  hollow  unnerfal  orb  they  fill'd." 

We  have  the  fame  elevation  of  thoiiglit  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  fortlj, 
and  the  deep  was  made.  We  have  alio  the  riling 
of  the  whole  vegetal)le  world  defcrihed  in  this 
day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces  that 
other  poets  have  lavilhed  on  their  defcri|)tion  of  the 
fpring,  and  leads  the  reader's  imagination  into  a 
theatre  equally  furprifing  and  beautiful. 

The  feveral  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their 
appearance  on  the  fourth  day. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  he  lb 
concife  in  his  defcription  of  the  fix  days  woiks, 
as  to  comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an 
epifodc;  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  particular,  as  to 
give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  ftill  more 
rciuarkable  in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  vioV  the 
Avhole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two 
of  the  nobleft  productions  in  the  world  of  living 
creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a  moft  exquifite 
fpjrit  of  poetry  in  ilic  account  which  our  author 
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gives  us  of  them.  The  fixth  day  concludes  with 
the  formation  of  Man  ;  upon  which  the  Angel 
takes  occaiion,  as  he  did  after  the  battle  in  Heaven, 
to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience ;  which  was  the 
principal  delign  of  this  his  vifit. 

The  poet  afterwards  reprefcnts  the  Meffiah  re- 
turning into  Heaven,  and  taking  a  furvey  of  his 
great  work.  There  is  fomething  inexpreflibly  fub- 
lime  in  this  part  of  the  Poem,  where  the  author 
defcribes  the  great  period  of  time,  filled  with  lb 
many  glorious  circumftances ;  when  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  finiflied  :  when  the  Meffiah  afcended 
up  in  triumph  through  the  everlafting  gates ;  when 
he  looked  down  with  pleafure  upon  his  new  cre- 
ation ;  when  every  part  of  nature  feemed  to  re- 
joice in  its  exiftence ;  when  the  morning  ftars  fang 
together,  and  all  the  ions  of  God  Ihouted  for  joy. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation, 
without  mentioning  ^  a  poem  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared under  that  title.  The  work  was  undertaken 
with  lb  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed  with  lb 
great  a  maftery,  that  it  deferves  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  noble  productions  in 
our  Engliih  verfe.  The  reader  cannot  but  be 
pleafed  to  find  the  depths  of  philofophy  enlivened 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetry ;  and  to  fee  lb  great 
a  Itrength  of  reafon,  amidft  lb  beautiful  a  redun- 

*  a  poem  xchick  has  lately  appeared  &c.]  This  was  The  Creation 
by  Sir  Richard  Blackiiiore,  publillied  in  1712;  a  poem,  lays 
Dr.  Johnfoii,  which,  "  if  he  had  written  nothing  elfe,  would 
have  trunfniittcd  him  to'  pofterity  among  the  firft  favourites  of 
the  Englifh  INIufe."  See  Lives  ©f  the  Eng.  Poets,  edit.  179+, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72.    Todd. 
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dancy  of  the  imagination.  'Hie  author  lias  fhown 
us  that  defign  in  all  tlie  works  of  nature,  which 
necelTarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  its  firft 
caufe.  In  ihort,  he  has  illultrated,  by  numberlefs 
and  inconteftible  inftances,  that  divine  wifdonn, 
which  the  Son  of  Sirach  has  fo  nobly  afcribed  to 
the  Supreme  l^eing  in  his  Ibnnation  of  the  world, 
vhen  he  tells  us,  that  "  He  created  her,  and  faw 
her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon 
all  his  works."' — 

The  accounts,  v\  hich  Raphael  ejives  of  the  battle 
of  angels  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in 
them  thofe  qualifications  which  the  criticks  judge 
requifitc  to  an  epifode.  They  are  nearly  related 
to  the  principal  aftion,  and  have  a  jutt  connexion 
with  the  fable. 

The  EIGHTH  BOOK  opcns  with  a  beautiful  de- 
fcription  of  the  impreflion  which  this  difcourle  of 
the  Archangel  made  on  our  firft  parents.  Adam 
afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  curiofity,  enquires 
concerning  the  motions  of  thofe  celeftial  bodies 
•which  make  the  moft  glorious  appearance  among 
the  fix  days  works.  The  poet  here,  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  reprefents  Kve  as  withdrawing,  from 
this  part  of  their  converfation,  to  amufemcnts  more 
fuitable  to  her  fex.  He  well  knew  that  the  epiiode 
in  this  book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account 
of  his  palVion  and  efteem  for  Eve,  would  have  been 
improper  for  her  hearing;  and  has  therefore  de- 
vifed  very  juft  and  beautiful  reafons  for  her  re- 
tiring. 

The  Angel's  returning  a  doubtful  anfwer  to 
Adam's  inquiries  was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral 
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reafon  which  the  poet  affigns,  but  becaufe  it  would 
have  been  highly  abfurd  to  have  given  the  fanction 
of  an  Archangel  to  any  particular  fyftein  of  phi- 
lofophy.  The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaick  and 
Copernican  hypothefes  are  defcribed  with  great 
concifenefs  and  perfpicuity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
drefled  in  very  pleafing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  tlie  Angel,  enters  afterwards 
upon  his  own  hiltory,  and  relates  to  him  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  found  himfelf  upon  his 
creation;  as  alfo  his  converfation  with  his  Maker, 
and  his  firft  meeting  with  Eve.  Ihere  is  no  part 
of  the  Poem  more  apt  to  raife  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  than  this  difcourfe  of  our  great  anceftor; 
as  nothing  can  be  more  furprifing  and  delightful  to 
us,  than  to  hear  the  fentiments  that  aiofe  in  the 
firft  Man,  while  he  was  vet  new  and  frefli  from  the 
hands  of  his  Creator.  1  he  poet  has  interwoven 
every  thing  which  is  delivered  upon  this  fubjecfc 
of  Holy  Writ  with  fo  many  beautiful  imaginations 
of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
juft  and  natural  than  this  whole  epifode.  As  our 
author  knew  this  I'ubjed;  could  not  but  be  agree- 
able to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  the 
relation  of  the  (ix  days  works,  but  referved  it  for 
a  diftin^t  epifode,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  large.  Before 
I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  Poem,  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  two  Ihining  pafiliges  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Adam  and  the  Angel.  The  iirlt  is  that 
wherein  our  anceftor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleafure 
he  took  in  converhng  with  him,  which  contains  a 
very  noble  moral : 
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"  For,  mIiUc  I  fit  with  thee,  I  fecin  in  Htaven; 

"  And  fwcctcr  thy  difcoiufc  is  to  my  ear 

"  Than  fruits  of  pahu-trce  pleafatUcll  to  tliirll 

*'  And  hunger  both,  froai  labour,  at  the  hour 

"  Of  fweet  rcpaft  ;  thry  fatiate,  and  foon  fill, 

**  Though  plcafant ;  but  thy  words,  w  ith  grace  di\  ine 

"  Imbued,  bring  to  their  fweetnefs  no  fatiety." 

The  oilier  I  Ihall  mention,  is  that  in  which  the 
Angel  gives  a  realbn  why  lie  Ihoukl  be  glad  to  hcur 
the  ftory  Adam  was  about  to  relate : 

*'  For  I  that  day  was  abfent,  as  befcl, 

"  Bound  on  a  voyage  uncoiith  and  obfcure, 

"  F'ar  on  excurfion  towards  the  gates  of  Hell ; 

"  Squar'd  in  full  legion  (fuch  command  we  had) 

"  To  fee  that  none  Uience  iflued  forth  a  fpy, 

"  Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work  ; 

*^  Left  he,  incens'd  at  fuch  eruption  bold, 

*'  Deftruclion  with  Creation  might  have  mix'd." 

There  is  no  queftion  but  our  poet  drew  the  image 
in  what  follows  from  tliat  in  \'irgirs  hxth  book, 
where  yEneas  and  the  Sybil  ftand  before  the  ada- 
mantine gates,  which  are  there  del'cribed  as  fhut 
upon  the  place  of  torments ;  and  lilicn  to  the 
groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noife  of  iron 
whips,  that  were  heard  in  thofe  regions  of  pain 
and  forrow : 

"  Faft  we  found,  faft  ihut. 


*'  The  difmal  gates,  and  barricado'd  ftrong  ; 
"  But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  withm 
"  Noife,  other  than  the  found  of  dance  or  foiig, 
"  Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage." 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 

condition  and  fentiments  immediately  after  hrs  ere- 
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ation.  How  agreeably  does  he  reprefent  the  pof- 
ture  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  the  delightful  land- 
Ikip  that  furrounded  him,  and  the  gladnels  of 
heart  which  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occafion  !  He 
is  afterwards  defcribed  as  furprifed  at  his  own  ex- 
igence, and  taking  a  furvey  of  himfclf,  and  of  all 
the  works  of  nature.  He  likewife  is  reprefented 
as  difcovering,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  that  he,  and 
every  thing  about  him,  mufi  have  been  the  effect 
of  fome  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful ;  and 
that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worihip  and 
adoration.  His  firlt  addrefs  to  the  fun,  and  to 
thofe  parts  of  the  creation  which  made  the  mod 
diltinguiihed  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amufing  to 
the  imagination.  His  next  fentiment,  when  upon 
his  firfl  going  to  lleep  he  fancies  himfelf  lofuig  his 
exiftence,  and  falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never 
be  fufficiently  admired.  His  dream,  in  which  he 
ftill  preferves  the  confcioufnei's  of  his  exiftence, 
and  his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  are  alfo  circumftances 
finely  imagined,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  de- 
livered in  facred  ftory. 

Thefe,  and  the  like  wonderful,  incidents  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of 
novelty ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  all  the 
graces  of  nature. 

They  are  fuch  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could 
have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the  perufal  of 
them,  they  feem  to  rife  of  themfelves  from  the 
fubje6t  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though 
they  are  natural,  they  are  not  obvious ;  which  is 
the  true  character  of  ail  fine  writing. 
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The  impredion,  which  the  interdiction  of  the 
tree  of  life  lelt  in  the  iiiind  of  our  firft  parent,  is 
defcrihed  with  gredl  llrength  and  judgement ;  as 
the  iiuaj^e  of  the  fcveral  beafts  and  birds  paffing 
in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  defcrilies  a  conference 
which  he  held  witli  his  Maker  upon  the  fuhjed  of 
folitude.  Tlie  poet  here  rcprel'ents  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  making  an  efiay  of  his  own  work,  and 
putting  to  the  trial  that  reafoning  faculty  with 
which  he  had  endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges, 
in  this  divine  colloquy,  the  impofTibility  of  his 
being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Pa- 
radife,  and  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without 
the  converfation  and  fociety  of  fome  rational  crea- 
ture, who  flioiild  partake  thofe  blellings  with  him. 
This  dialogue,  which  is  fupportcd  chiefly  by  the 
beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
naments, is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  Poem : 
The  more  the  reader  examines  the  juftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  its  fentinients,  the  more  he  will  find 
himlelf  pleafed  will)  it.  The  poet  has  wonderfully 
preferred  the  chara6tcr  of  majefty  and  conde- 
fcenfion  in  the  Creator,  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
of  humility  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  as  par- 
ticularly in  the  following  lines: 

"  Thus  I  prcfiiniptuoiis ;  and  tho  Vifioii  bri<:lit, 

"  As  wilh  a  rinile  moie  hnglitriui,  thus  lepliciJ,  Scc." 

"   I,  wilh  Itave  of  fpcrch  irnploiM, 

"  And  humble  de|)roration  tluis  replied. 

"  Let  not  ni)  words  nticnd  thee,  heaienly  Power, 

"  My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  fpeak,  &c." 
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Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
fecond  fleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
the  formation  of  Eve.  Tlie  new  paffion  that  was 
awakened  in  him  at  the  fight  of  lier,  is  touched  very 
finely : 

"  Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 

"  Man-like^  but  dift'erent  fex  ;  fo  lovely  fair, 

**  That  what  feem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  feem'd  now 

*'  Mean,  or  in  her  funnn'd  up,  in  her  contaia'd, 

"  And  in  her  looks  ;  which  from  that  time  infus'd 

"  Sweetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before, 

**  And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpir'd 

"  The  fpirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight." 

Adam's  diftrefs  upon  lofing  fight  of  this  beautiful 
phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude 
at  the  difcovery  of  a  real  creature  who  refembled 
the  apparition  which  had  been  prefented  to  him 
in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her ; 
and  his  manner  of  courtfhip ;  are  all  laid  together 
in  a  mod  exquifite  propriety  of  fentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  Poem  is  worked  up  with 
great  warmth  and  fpirit,  the  love  which  is  defcribed 
in  it  is  every  way  fuitable  to  a  ftate  of  innocence. 
If  the  reader  compares  the  defcription  which  Adam 
here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower, 
with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  fame 
occafion  in  a  fcene  of  his  Fail  of'  Man,  he  will  be 
fenfible  of  the  great  care  M'hich  Milton  took  to 
avoid  all  thoughts  on  fo  delicate  a  fubje6l  that 
might  be  bffenfive  to  religion  or  good-manners. 
The  fentiments  are  chafte,  but  not  cold ;  and 
convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  moil  tranfporting 
paffion,  and  of  the  greateft  purity.     What  a  noble 
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mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author 
joined  together,  in  the  rctledion  wliich  Adam 
makes  on  tlic  plealures  of  love,  compared  to  thofe 
of  fen  lb  ! 

Thefe  fcntiments  of  love  in  our  fnft  parent, 
wive  the  Angel  fuch  an  infight  into  human  nature, 
that  he  feems  apprehenfivc  of  the  evils  which  might 
befiil  the  fpecies  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in 
particular,  from  the  excefs  of  this  paflion.  He 
therefore  fortifies  him  againrt  it  by  timely  admo- 
nitions ;  which  very  artfully  prepare  the  mind  of 
tlie  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next  book, 
where  the  weakness,  of  which  Adam  here  gives 
fuch  dillant  difcoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal 
event  which  is  the  fubje^l  of  the  Poem.  His  dif- 
courfe,  which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Angel,  (hows  that  his  love,  how- 
ever violent  it  might  apjjcar,  was  ftill  founded  in 
reafon,  and  confequently  not  improper  for  Pa- 
radife. 

Adam's  fpeech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has 
in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  in- 
feriour  nature ;  antl  at  the  lame  time  a  certain 
di<»nity  and  greatnefs,  fui table  to  the  father  of 
mankind  in  his  ftate  of  innocence. — 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  hcroick  poems 
vhich  have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  obfcrvc 
that  they  are  built  upon  very  llight  foundations. 
Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan  war; 
and,  as  the  writing  of  hiftory  was  not  then  in  ufe 
among  the  Cireeks,  we  may  very  well  fu|>pofe,  ihut 
the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Ulylfes  liud  brought 
down   but  very  few  particulars  VO  his  knowledge ; 
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though  there  is  no  queftion  but  he  has  wrought 
into  his  two  poems  (uch  of  their  remarkable  ad- 
Ventures,  as  were  Itiil  talked  of  among  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  Itory  of  /Eneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded 
his  poem,  was  likewife  very  bare  of  circumftances; 
and  by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  embelhlhing  it  with  tiftion,  and  giving  a  full 
range  to  his  own  invention.  We  hnd,  however, 
that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fable, 
the  principal  particulars,  which  were  generally  be- 
lieved among  the  Romans,  of  iEncas's  voyage  and 
fettlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  hnd  an  abridcrement  of  tlie 
whole  ftory  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  liif- 
torians,  and  as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans, 
in  Dionyfius  Halicarnaiieus. 

Since  none  of  the  criticks  have  confidered 
Virgil's  fable,  with  relation  to  this  hiftory  of  iEneas; 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  examine  it  in  this 
light,  lb  far  as  regards  my  prefent  purpofe.  Who- 
ever looks  into  the  abridgement  abovementioned, 
will  find  that  the  character  of  iEneas  is  tilled  with 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  fuperltitious  obfervation 
of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions.  Virgil  has 
not  only  preferved  this  character  in  the  perfon  of 
iEneas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  thole 
particular  prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of 
him  in  hiftory  and  tradition.  The  poet  took  the 
matters  of  facl  as  they  came  down  to  him  ;  and  cir- 
cumftanced  them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make  them 
appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  furprifing, 
I  believe  very  many  readers  have  been  Ihocked  at 
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that  ludicrous  prophecy,  which  one  of  the  Ilarpics 
])ronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  book; 
namely,  that,  before  tiiey  had  built  their  intended 
city,  they  fhould  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their 
very  tables.  But,  when  tliey  hear  that  this  was 
one  of  the  circuniftances  that  had  been  tranlinitled 
to  the  Romans  in  the  hiUory  of  iEncas,  they  will 
think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  takuig  notice  of  it. 
The  hiftorian  abovcmentioncd  acquaints  us,  a  pro- 
phetefs  had  foretold  ^luieas,  that  he  iliould  take 
his  voyage  weftward,  till  his  companions  fliould  eat 
their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  iiis  land- 
ing in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flefli  upon 
cakes  of  bread  for  want  of  other  conveniencies, 
they  afterwards  fed  on  their  cakes  theinfelves ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  company  faid  merrily, 
"  Jle  arc  eating  our  tables.''  They  immediately 
took  the  hint,  fays  the  hiftorian,  and  concluded  the 
prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Virgil  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  omit  fo  material  a  particular  in  the 
hiftory  of  .Eneas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
lider  with  how  much  judgement  he  has  qualified  it, 
and  taken  off  every  thing  that  might  have  ap- 
peared improper  for  a  pafiage  in  an  heroick  i)oem. 
The  [)rophetcfs,  who  foretells  it,  is  an  hungry 
Harpy,  as  the  perfon  who  difcovers  it  is  young 
Afcanius. 

"  Ileus  cliam  meufas  confunilnius,  iiu^ult  Iivlus !" 

Such  an  obfervation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  fron> 
any  otlier  of  the  company.  I  am  aj)t  to  think 
tliat  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  liect  into  M'alcr- 
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Nymphs,  which  is  the  moft  violent  machine  in  the 
whole  ^neid,  and  has  given  offence  to  feveral 
criticks,  may  be  accounted  for  the  lame  way, 
Virgil  himfelf,  before  he  begins  that  relation,  pre* 
miles,  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  in- 
credible, but  that  it  was  juftified  by  tradition* 
What  further  confirms  me  that  this  change  of  the 
fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumftance  in  the  hiftory 
of  ^Eneas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the 
fame  metamorphofis  in  his  account  of  the  heathen 
mythology. 

None  of  the  criticks  I  have  met  with  havina; 
confidered  the  fable  of  the  JEneid  in  this  liwht, 
and  taken  notice  how  the  tradition,  on  which  it 
was  founded,  authorifes  thofe  parts  in  it  which 
appear  more  exceptionable ;  I  hope  the  length  of 
this  reflection  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to 
the  curious  part  of  my  readers. 

The  hiftory,  which  was  the  bafis  of  Milton's 
Poem,  is  ftill  fliorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliady 
or  jEiieid.  The  poet  has  likewife  taken  care  to 
infert  every  circumftance  of  it  in  the  bod)*  of  his 
fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to 
confider,  is  raifed  upon  that  brief  account  in  Scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  ferpent  was 
more  fubtle  than  an^  beaft  of  the  field ;  that  he 
tempted  the  Woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit; 
that  file  was  overcome  by  this  temptation ;  and 
that  Adam  followed  her  example.  From  thefe 
few  particulars,  Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  mofi; 
entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced. 
He  has  difpofed  of  thefe  feveral  circumftances 
among  fo  many  agreeable  and  natural  fidions  of 
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liis  own,  ihat  his  whole  ItDry  looks  onlv  like  iX 
coiniueiit  upon  Sacred  \\  ril,  oi-  rather  Iceiii.^  to  i)? 
a  tiill  and  complele  relation  ot"  what  the  other  h 
only  an  epitome.  1  have  inlil'ted  liic  longer  on 
this  cohlideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  dilpolitioii 
and  eontrivancc  of  tiic  fable  tO'  be  the  j)riiicijial 
beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  whieh  has  more  J/ or i/  in 
it,  and  is  fuller  of  iiy^jidents,  than  any  other  in  the 
Avhole  Poem.  Satan's  traverfmi^  the  globe,  and 
ftill  keeping  within  the  Ihadow  of  the  night,  as 
fearing  to  be  difcovered  l)y  the  AnLi,el  of  the  fun, 
who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  thofe  beau- 
tiful imaginations  with  whieh  he  introduces  this 
his  feeond  feries  of  adventures.  Havins:  examined 
the  nature  of  every  creature,  and  found  out  one 
Avhich  v>a9  the  molt  projKjr  for  hrs  purpofe,  he 
again  returns  to  Paradife  ;  and,  to  avoid  difcoverv, 
fmks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran  under  the 
garden,  and  riles  up  again  liirough  a  fountain  that 
illued  iVom  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  'J  he  poet,  who, 
as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  fpeaks  as  little  as 
poflible  in  his  own  j)erfon,  and,  after  the  example 
of  liomer,  fillti  everv  part  o-f  his  work  A\ith  man- 
ners and  characters,  introduces  a  Ibliloquy  of  this 
infernal  agent,  who  was  tlius  reftlefs  in  the  de- 
Itruction  of  Man.  lie  is  then  defcribed  as  gliding 
through  the  garilen.  under  the  rcfeuiblance  of  a 
mill,  in  order  to  tli;d  t)ut  that  creature  in  which 
he  deligned  to  tempt  our  firfi  parents.  Tiiis  de- 
fcrii)tion  has  fomething  in  it  very  poetical  and  fur- 
j)rifmg. 

The  author  afterward?  gives  us  a   defer! ption  of 
the  morning,   which    is    wonderfully   fuitublc  lo   a 
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■divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  firft  feafon  of 
nature :  lie  rcpreieiits  the  Kartli,  before  it  was 
curfed,  as  a  gieat  altar,  breathing  out  its  incenfe 
from  all  parts,  and  fending  up  a  pleafant  favour 
to  the  nofirils  of  its  Creator;  to  which  he  adds  a 
noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their 
morning  worlhip,  and  iilling  up  the  univcrfal  con- 
fort  of  praife  and  adoration. 

The  difputc,  \Ahich  follows  between  our  two  firft 
parents,  is  reprel'ented  with  great  art :  It  proceeds 
from  a  difference  of  judgement,  not  of  paftion; 
and  is  managed  with  realbn,  not  with  heat :  It  is 
fuch  a  difpute  as  we  may  luppofe  might  have 
happened  in  Paradife,  had  AJan  continued  happy 
and  innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
moralities  which  are  interfperfed  in  Adam's  dif- 
courfe,  and  which  the  moft  ordinary  reader  cannot 
but  take  notice  of.  That  force  of  love,  which  the 
father  of  mankind  fo  finely  defcribes  in  the  eighth 
book,  (hows  itfelf  here  in  many  fine  inftances:  As 
in  thofe  fond  regards  he  cafts  towards  Eve  at  her 
parting  from  him;  in  his  impatience  and  amufe- 
ment  during  her  abfence;  but  particularly  in  that 
palfionate  fpeech,  where,  feeing  her  irrecoverably 
loft,  he  refolves  to  perilh  with  her  rather  than  to 
live  without  her : 

"  Some  curfed  fraud 


"  Of  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
''  And  me  witli  thee  hath  ruin'd  ;  for  uilh  thee 
**^  Certain  my  refolution  is  to  die : 
"  How  can  1  Uve  without  thee  !  how  forego 
'''  Thy  fweet  couverfe,  and  love  lb  dearly  join  d, 
^'^  To  live  again  in  tliefe  wild  woods  foilorn  ! 
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*'  Should  God  create  anoUier  Eve,  and  I 

*'  Another  rib  allord,  yet  lofs  of  thee 

*'  Wouhl  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no  !  I  feel 

"  The  link  of  nature  ilraw  me  :  lletli  of  flefti, 

*'  Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  ftate 

"  Mine  never  Ihail  be  parted,  blifs  or  woe  I" 

The  beginning  of  this  fpcech,  and  the  preparation 
to  it,  are  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  as  tiic  con- 
clufion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  feveral  wiles  wiiich  are  put  in  practice  by 
the  Tempter,  when  he  found  l\.ve  fcparated  from 
her  hulband ;  the  many  plealing  images  of  nature 
which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  ftorv, 
with  its  gradual  and  regular  progrefs  to  the  fatal 
cataftrophe ;  are  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  would 
be  fupertluous  to  point  out  their  refpe6live  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  fimi- 
iitudes  in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  becaufe 
I  have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  ob- 
fervations  on  the  firft  book.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  Poem  which  \  fliall  here 
quote,  as  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the 
clofeft  of  any  in  the  whole  Poem  ;  I  mean  that, 
where  the  ferpent  is  defcribed  as  rolling  forward 
in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  Spirit,  and 
conducting  Eve  to  her  dcftructiou,  while  Adam 
was  at  too  great  a  diftancc  from  her  to  give  her  his 
ainftance.  Thefe  feveral  particulars  are  all  of  them 
ivroucht  into  the  following  fimilitude. 

''   Hope  elevates,  and  joy 


"  liiijlhtens  his  croft  ;  as  when  a  wanilt-rinu,  ^w^, 
'*  Comjiart  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
'*  Condenfcs,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
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^^  Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

**■  Which  oft,  they  fay,  fome  evil  Spirit  attends, 

*'  Hovering  and  blazing  with  delufive  light, 

*''  Mifleads  the  amaz'd  night-v.  anderer  from  his  way 

^^  To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool:; 

^'  There  fwallow'd  up  and  loft,  from  fuccour  far." 

That  fecret  intoxication  of  pleafure,  with  all 
thofe  tranfient  flufliings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which 
the  poet  reprefents  in  our  fiiit  parents  upon  their 
mating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  thofe  flaggings  of 
fpirit,  damps  of  forrow,  and  mutual  accuiations 
which  fucceed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderful 
imagination,  and  defcribed  in  very  natural  lenti- 
inents. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  yielded  to  that 
fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us 
the  Earth  trembled,  the  Heavens  were  filled  with 
flaflies  of  lightning,  and  the  Nymphs  howled  upon 
the  mountain  tops.  JNlilton,  in  the  fame  poetical 
fpirit,  has  defcribed  all  Nature  as  difturbed  upon 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  fame  guilt,  the 
whole  creation  appears  a  fecond  tune  in  con- 
vulfions. 

As  all  Nature  fuffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  firft 
parents,  thefe  fymptoms  of  trouble  and  confter- 
nation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  pro- 
digies, but  as  marks  of  her  fympathizing  in  the 
Fall  of  Man. 

Adam's  converfe  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exaft  copy  of  that  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad. 
Juno    there   approaches   Jupiter  with    the   girdle 
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uliich  flic  li;id  received  tVoin  Xenus  ;  upon  wlifch 
he  tells  her,  tliat  \\\c  appeared  more  eluirmiiig  and 
defirable  than  Ihe  had  ever  done  beforp,  even 
when  their  loves  were  at  the  hiiilieit.  'J'he  poet 
afterwards  deleribes  them  as  reiJofmir  on  a  I'umuiit 
ot"  mount  Ida,  which  produced  under  tliem  a  bed 
of  flowers,  the  lotos,  the  crocus,  and  the  hyacinth; 
and  concludes  his  delcription  with  their  iallini* 
alleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  tiie  following:; 
pallage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  ipeecU 
to  Eve : 

*'  For  never  did  thy  beauty,  fiiicc  the  day 
"  1  law  thee  firft  and  wedded  tliee,  adoin'd 
"  Willi  all  perfections^   fo  iiiflaiuc  my  fenfe 
"  V\  ith  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
"  Thau  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree  ! 

"  So  fald  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
"  Of  amorous  intent ;  well  underllood 
"  Of  Eve,  wliofe  eye  darted  contagious  lire. 
*'  Her  hand  lie  feis'd ;  and  to  a  lliady  bank, 
"  Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  imbi)wei'd, 
"    He  led  her  nothing  loth  :   Howers  were  the  couch, 
"  Panfii's,  and  violets,  and  alphodel, 
"  And  hyacinth  ;   Earth's  freflic'.t  foftcrt  lap. 
'*^  There  thpy  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  difport 
"  Took  largely,  of  their  njutual  guik  die  leal, 
"  'i  lu'  folace  of  their  tin  ;  till  dewy  iV.ep 
f  ( )pprelVd  them  — " 

As  n)  poet  fecms  ever  to  have  I'tudied  Homer 
more,  or  to  have  relcmblcd  him  in  the  greatn*  Is 
of  iieiiius,  ti.in  Milton;  1  think  1  lliould  lia\e 
<riven  but  a  v:  ry  im|)erfect  account  of  his  beauties, 
if  I  jiiid   iiui  obftfi'ved  the    molt   rcnuirkable   pal- 
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fages  which  look  like  parallels  in  thele  two  great 
authors.  I  niight,  in  the  couri'e  of  this  criticifm, 
have  taken  notice  of  many  particular  lines  and 
lexpreffions  which  are  tranllated  from  the  Greek 
poet;  but,  as  I  thouglit  this  would  have  appeared 
too  minute  and  over-curious,  1  have  purpofely 
pmitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  however, 
are  not  only  fet  oti"  by  being  Ihown  in  the  fame 
liiiht  with  I'everal  of  the  fame  nature  in  Homer, 
but  by  that  means  may  be  alio  guarded  againlt  the 
cavils  of  the  taltelefs  or  ignorant. — 

The  TKNTH  BOOK  of  Pciradife  Loft  has  a  greater 
variety  of  perfons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
Poem.  The  author,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his 
action,  introduces  all  thole  who  had  any  concern 
in  it;  and  Ihows,  with  great  beau t}^,  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the 
laft  a(5i  of  a  well-written  tragedy;  in  which  all, 
who'  had  a  part  in  it,  are  generally  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  audience,  and  repreiented  under  thofe 
circumftances  in  which  the  determination  of  the 
action  places  them. 

I  fliall  therefore  confider  this  book  under  four 
heads,  in  relation  to  the  celeftial,  the  infernal,  the 
human,  and  the  imaginary,  perfons;  who  have 
their  refpe6tive  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celeftial  perfons:  The  guardian 
Angels  of.Parad'.fe  are  defcribed  as  returniog  to 
Heaven-  upon  the  tail  of  Man,  in  order  to  ap- 
prove their  vigilance;  their  arrival,  thtirman-,  r 
of  reception,  with  tlie  forrow  which  appeared  i:i 
theml'elves,   and  in  tlAuie  bpirits  who  are   fuiU  tj 
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rejoice  at  the  convcrfion  of  a  finner,  arc  very  finely 
laid  together  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  book. 

The  fame  Divine  Pcifon,  who  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  Poem  interceded  for  our  Hrft  parents 
before  their  Fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  Angels,  and 
created  the  world,  is  now  reprefented  as  defcend- 
ingto  Paradife,  and  pronouncing  fentence  upon 
the  three  offenders.  Tlie  cool  of  the  evening  being 
a  circuniltance  with  which  Holy  ^\'rit  introduces 
this  great  i'cene,  it  is  poetically  defcribed  by  our 
author  ;  v.  ho  has  alfo  kept  religiouily  to  the  form  of 
words,  in  which  the  three  feveral  fentences  were  palled 
upon  Atlam,  Eve,  and  the  ferpent.  lie  has  rather 
chofen  to  neglect  the  numeroufnefs  of  his  verfe, 
than  to  deviate  from  thofe  fpeeches  which  are  re- 
corded on  this  great  occafion.  The  guilt  and  con- 
fufion  of  our  firft  parents  ftanding  naked  before 
their  judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  works  of  the 
creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  fpeak- 
inji  to  his  Anj^els  that  furrounded  him  : 

*'  See,  with  what  heat  thefe  dogs  of  hell  advance 
"  To  wafte  and  havock  \oncIer  worlds  which  I 
"  So  fair  ami  good  croalcd;  &.c." 

The  following  palTage  is  formed  iipon  that  glo' 
rious  image  in  lluly  Writ,  which  compares  the 
voice  of  an  innumerable  hoft  of  Angels,  utterins; 
hallelujahs,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thundcrings,  or 
of  many  waters : 

"    lie  ended,  and  the  li»  aveidy  andlfnec  loud 
"  Sung  liallclnjali,  as  the  foiuid  vi  fetis. 
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'', Through  multitude  that  lUiig :  Juft  are  thy  ways, 
•^^  Righteous  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works ; 
^'  Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  — " 

Though  the  author  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
Poem,  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, has  infinite  alhifions  to  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of 
fuch  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are 
woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  palfage  in  the  prefent  book, 
where,  defcribing  Sin  as  marching  through  the 
works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

''  Belnnd  her  Death 


"  Clofe  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
"  On  his  pale  horfe  — " 

Which  alludes  to  that  paflage  in  Scripture  fo 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagi- 
nation. "  And  I  looked  and  behold  a  pale  horfe, 
mid  his  name  that  fat  on  Jiim  teas  Death,  and  iiell 

followed  with   him :    and  power  xoas  given  unto 
them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 

Jword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  fcknefs,  and 
zvith  the  beajis  of  the  earths  Under  this  firft 
head  of  celeftial  perfons  we  muft  likewife  take 
notice,  of  the  command  which  the  Angels  received, 
to  produce  the  feveral  ciianges  in  nature,  and  fully 
the  beauty  of  the  creation.  Accordingly  they  are 
reprefented  as  infecting  the  ftars,  and  planets, 
with  malignant  influences ;  weakening  the  lijiit  of 
the  fun ;  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder 
regions  of  nature ;  planting  winds,  and  ftorms,  in 
i"eyeral  quarters  of  the  iky ;  ftoring  the  clouds  with 
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thtiuclcr;  and,  in  thort,  perverting  the  whole  fiunic 
of  the  iiniveiie  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  in- 
Imbitants.  As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  Poem, 
the  rollo.viijo;  lines  in  whic'i  \vc  lee  the  Angels 
heaving  np  the  earth,  anil  placing  it  in  a  ditVerent 
pol'ture  to  the  lun  tVoni  what  it  had  before  the  lull 
of  Man,  is  conceived  with  that  fubliuie  imagination 
which  was  Co  peculiar  to  this  great  author. 

*'  S<-)ine  fay  he  l)i(l  Iiis  Angela  turn  afcanfe 
"  TIr'  poll's  of  earth  twice  ten  dmrcrs  and  more 
f*   From  tlu'  fun's  axle ;  thty  ^itli  labour  puiliM 
"  Oblit^ui'  the  centiick  glol'C. — " 

Wc  are  in  die  fccond  place  to  confuler  the  in- 
fernal a;Tcnts  under  the  view  which  Milton  has 
jrivcn  us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  obfcrved  by 
thofe  who  Moiild  fet  forth  the  greatncfs  of  Virgifs 
plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  which  were  difcovercd  in  his 
time.  Afia,  Africa,  and  Kurope,  are  the  feveral 
fcenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's  Poem 
is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  many  more  altonilhing  circumftances.  Satan, 
having  lurroundid  the  earth  ivvcn  times,  dejiarts 
at  length  from  Paradife.  \\'e  then  fee  him  Iteer- 
ing  his  courfe  uuiong  the  conltellations,  and,  after 
having  travcrfed  the  whole  creation,  purfuing  his 
voyage  through  the  chaos,  and  entering  into  hi.>  own 
infernal  dominions. 

His  iirft  aj>pcarance  in  the  aiVembly  of  fallen 
Angels,  is  worked  up  with  ciicumllanccs  which 
give  a  delightful  furprile  to  the  ii  ader  :  but  thero 
is  no  incident  in  the  whole  PoeiU   whicn  does  thiti 
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more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience, 
that  follows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of 
his  expedition.  The  gradual  change  of  Satan  hin- 
felf  is  defcribed  after  Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie 
M  ith  any  of  thofe  celebrated  transformations  which 
are  looked  upon  as  the  moft  beautiful  parts  in  that 
poet's  works.  Milton  never  fails  of  improving  his 
own  hints,  and  beftowing  the  laft  tinifliing  touches, 
in  every  incident  which  is  admitted  into  his  Poem. 
The  unexpecled  hifs  which  arifes  in  this  epifode; 
the  dimenfions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  fo  much  fu- 
periour  to  thofe  of  the  infernal  Spirits  \Aho  lay 
under  the  fame  transformation,  with  the  annual 
change  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  fuft'er;  are  in- 
Itances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diftion  is 
very  remarkable  in  this  whole  epifode,  as  I  have 
before  obferved  the  great  judgement  with  which  it 
was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  per- 
fons,  come  next  under  our  confideration.  jliiton's 
art  is  no  where  more  fhown  than  in  his  conduclintj 
the  parts  of  thefe  our  hrlt  parents.  The  repre- 
fentation  he  dves  of  them,  without  fallifvino;  the 
ftory,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  tiie 
reader  with  pity  and  compathon  towards  them. 
Though  Adam  involves  the  whole  fpecies  in  mifery, 
his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  which  every 
man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiferate,  as  it 
feems  rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of 
the  perfon  who  offended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  ex- 
cufe  a  fault  whicli  he  himfelf  might  have  fnllen 
into.  It  was  the  excefs  of  love  lor  Eve,  that 
ruined  Adam,  and  his  poileriiy.     1   need  not  add, 
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that  the  author  is  jultificd  in  this  particular  by 
many  ot'  the  fathers,  and  the  moil  orthodox  writers. 
Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his 
Poem  uitli  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  Trencli 
criticks  call  the  tender,  and  which  is  in  a  particular 
manner  enc'ajiin'T!:  to  all  forts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  live,  in  the  book  we  are  now  con- 
fidering,  are  likewife  drawn  with  Inch  fentiments 
as  do  not  only  intereft  the  reader  in  their  afflictions, 
but  raife  in  him  the  moft  melting  paflions  of  hu- 
manity and  commiferation.  When  Adam  fees  the 
feveral  changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  he 
appears  in  a  diforder  of  mind  fuitable  to.  one  who 
had  forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happinefs; 
he  is  filled  with  horrour,  remorfe,  defpair :  in  the 
anguifli  of  his  heart  he  expoftulates  with  his  Cre- 
ator for  having  given  him  an  unafkcd  exiftence. 

He  immediately  recovers  from  his  prefumption, 
owns  his  doom  to  be  juft,  and  begs  that  the  death 
which  is  threatened  him  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 

The  whole  fpeech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion, 
and  varied  with  all  thofe  fentiments  which  we 
may  fuppofe  natural  to  a  mind  fo  broken  and  dif- 
turbed:  I  muft  not  omit  that  generous  concern 
which  our  firft  father  fliows  in  it  for  his  pofteritv, 
and  which  is  lb  proper  to  affect  the  reader: 

"    Hick'  mo  from  tl»o.  face 


"  Of  Goil,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  iiighth 

"  Of  liappintfs  !   Yet  well,  if  here  \\oul{l  end 

**  The  niifery  ;  I  <k!'ei-vM  it,  and  would  bear 

"  My  own  defervings;  l;nt  tiiis  will  not  fervc  : 

"  \\\  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  fl.;»ll  be-et, 

"  Is  propagated  cuifc,     O  voice,  oiicc  heard 
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''  Delightfully,  Encreafc  and  multiply ; 

*'  Now  death  to  hear ! 

"  111  me  all 


"  Pofterity  ftands  curs'd :  Fair  patrimony, 

*'  That  1  muft  leave  ye.  Sons !  O,  were  I  able 

'^  To  wafte  it  all  myfelf,  and  leave  ye  none ! 

"  So  difniherited,  how  would  you  blefs 

^'  Me,  now  your  curfe  !  Ah,  why  fliould  all  mankind, 

"^  For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltlefs  be  condemii'd, 

*'  If  guiltlefs  ?  But  from  me  what  can  proceed, 

"  But  all  corrupt  ?  — " 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  man- 
kind, extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  mid- 
night complaints,  bewailing  his  exiftence,  and  wifli- 
ing  for  death,  without  fympathizing  with  him  in 
his  diftrefs  ? — The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no 
lefs  paffionate,  and  apt  to  fway  the  reader  in 
her  favour.  She  is  reprefented  with  great  tender- 
nefs  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  fpurned  fi'om 
him  with  a  fpirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignation, 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  wholb  pailions 
had  now  gained  tlie  dominion  over  him.  The  fol- 
lowing paffage,  wherein  flie  is  defcribed  as  re- 
newing her  addreffes  to  him,  w  ith  tiie  whole  fpeech 
that  follows  it,  have  Ibmething  in  them  exquifitely 
moving  and  pathetick. 

*'  He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd;  But  Eve, 
"  Not  fo  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowinc: 
"  And  trelTes  all  diforder'd,  at  his  fert 
"  Fell  humble  :  and,  embracing  them,  befought 
"  His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plai^it, 

"^  Forfake  me  not  thus,  Adam  !  Witnefs  Heaven 
*'  What  love  fmcere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
**"  I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended^ 
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"  Uiihiippilv  ilrcivM!  Thy  fuppliant 

"  I  ben,  ao'l  ^'^'P  ^*'y  l^>'6'"^  ;  Ill-reave  me  not, 

"  Wilt  icon  I  li\c,  tliy  gt-.ttlc  l«M.ks,  tliy  aid, 

"  Tliv  couiiri-l,  in  tliis  uttnnioU  dillreJls, 

"  Mv  only  ftrem^tl!  and  Ttay  :  J'lfrlorn  of  thee, 

"  ^\llilllcl  tliall  I  betake  nn>,  win  re  I'ublilt: 

"  \\  hill-  vet  we  li\e,  fearce  onn  lliort  lumr  perliaps^ 

**  Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace  ;  vk.c." 

Aii;iiir.s  rccoiicilcuieiit  to  her  is  uorked  u[)  lit 
(he  lanic  Ipirit  of  tciKlu rnufs.  Kve  afterward-^ 
nropoU-s  to  licr  hulbaud,  in  the  hliiidiicls  of  her 
dofpair,  that,  to  prevent  their  guilt  I'roin  defeeud- 
ino-  upon  polterity,  they  lliould  relblve  to  live 
childlels;  or,  it' that  eould  not  be  done,  they  Uiould 
feck  their  own  deaths  i)y  violent  niethodsi.  As 
thofe  fentimcnts  naturally  engage  the  reader  to 
regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than 
ordinary  coniuiifeiation,  ^  they  likewifc  contain  a 
very  line  moral.     The   lefolution  of  dying  to  end 

8  thn/  likcvcifi:  contuin  a  rcry  /Jiic  jvontl.]  MiUon  iVoiiueiitly 
takes ocealioM  to  reconiiiieiul  "  ihc  hiavire^wcll  "fall  calamities;, 
extolling  patience  as  tlic  triuli  loiiitudr."  How  woidd  Ids 
pious  fpiiit  have  been  mieved,  if  he  had  li\cd  lo  mark  the  ])ro- 
tiii'acy  of  thole,  who,  thinking  ot  ihemfclves  more  highly  than 
they  ou,i;lit  to  think,  have,  in  modern  times,  atVeited  lo  defpifc 
the  Chrillian  lelVon  whicli  he  teadies ;  wiio  have  defended  even 
the  "uilt  of  filicide,  and  proclaimed  the  eternity  of  death  !  bee 
alfo  the  Note  on  V<ii:  Loll,  li.  xii.  lot. — MiUon's  moral  is  inde-d 
fublime  :  It  "  raifes  the  nttenlivc  mind"  (as  Adam's  mind 
was  raifed)  '*  to  better  hopes"  than  the  thought  of  felf-de- 
ftruotion  in  diftrefs  and  milery  :  It  teaches  us  to  await,  in  awful 
{xpei'tatioii,  our  laft  hour;  and  humbly  to  feck,  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  a  "  remedy  to  ihe  evils  which  our  own  ndfdeeds  have 
wrouidit,"  It  is  ren  arkablc  that,  in  the  //f/«;w  of  Andreini, 
Kve  tempts  Adam  to  fuicide,  A.  iv.  S.  \.    Todd. 
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our  mileries,  does  not  lliow  luch  a  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity as  a  relblution  to  bear  them,  and  I'ubmit 
to  tlie  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Our  author 
has  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  reprefented  Eve 
as  entertaining  this  thought,  and  Adam  as  difap- 
proving  it. 

"\\'e  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  ima- 
ginary perfons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  a6l  a  large 
part  in  this  book.  Such  beautiful  extended  alle-^ 
gories  are  certainly  Ibme  of  the  finelt  compofitions 
of  genius;  but,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  not 
agreeable  to  tlie  nature  of  an  heroick.poem.  This 
of  Sin  and  Death  is  very  exquilite  in  its  kind,  if 
not  confidcred  as  a  part  of  luch  a  work.  The 
truths  contained  it  are  lb  clear  and  open,  that  I 
fliall  not  lofe  time  in  explaining  them  ;  but  fliall 
only  obferve,  that  a  reader,  wlio  knows  the  ftrengtli 
of  the  Englifli  tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think 
how  the  poet  could  find  luch  apt  words  and 
phrafes  to  delcribe  the  actions  of  thole  two  ima- 
ginary perfons,  and  particularly  in  that  part  wherer 
Death  is  exhibited  as  formino;  a  brid»e  over  the 
chaos ;  a  work  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  fubject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity of  fpeakingmore  at  large  of  fuchlhadowy 
and  imaginary  perfons  as  may  be  introduced  into 
heroick  poems,  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  explain  myfelf 
in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which 
none  of  the  criticks  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain. 
Homer  and  V^irgil  are  full  of  imaginary  perfons; 
who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry,  when  they  are 
juft  fliown  without  being  engaged  in  any  feries 
of  aftion.     Homer  indeed  reprefents   Sleep  as  a 

VOL.  If.  .         K 
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pcrfon,  ami  alcrihcs  n  Ihort  part  to  liim  in  his 
liutd;  but  wc  inull  fontidtT,  that,  tlioii^h  wc  no\T 
regard  rucli  a  pcil'on  as  entirely  Hiadouy  and  un- 
fubftantial,  the  Heathens  made  Itatues  ot"  hini, 
placed  l)ini  in  their  temples,  and  looked  nj)on  him 
as  a  real  deitv.  N\'lien  Homer  makes  uie  ot' other 
Inch  allegorieal  perlbns,  it  is  only  in  Ihort  cx- 
preflions,  whieh  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the 
mind  in  the  molt  pleahng  manner,  and  niay  rather 
be  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrafes,  than  allego- 
rical delcriptions.  Inltcad  ot"  telling  ns  that  men 
naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces 
theperlbns  ofriight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are 
inl'eparable  companions.  Infread  of  laying  that 
the  time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived his  recompence,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Hours 
brought  him  his  reward.  Inltead  of  defcribinir  the 
effe6>3  which  ^finerva's  ^'t'gis  produced  in  battle, 
he  tell  us  that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompalfed  by 
Terrour,  Kout,  Difcord,  Fury,  Purfuit,  MalTacre, 
and  Death.  In  the  fame  tignrc  of  fpeaking,  he 
reprefents  \'iCtory  as  follow  ing  Diomedes;  Difcord 
as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  niourning;  \"enus  as 
drefled  by  the  Graces;  liellona  as  wearing  terrour 
and  confternation  like  a  garment.  I  might  give  feveral 
other  inftances  out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great 
manvout  of  \'^irgil.  Milton  has  likewife  very  often 
made  ufe  of  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  as  where  he 
tells  us,  that  \'iftory  fat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
MelTiah,  when  he  marched  forth  againft  the  rebel 
Angels;  that,  at  the  riling  of  the  fun,  the  Hours 
unbarred  the  jjates  of  li^ht;  that  Difcord  was  the 
daughter  of  Sin.     Of  the  fame  nature  are  thofe  ex- 
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prefTions,  where,  defcribing  the  finging  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  adds,  "  Silence  teas  pleafed  f  and,  upon 
the  MelTiah's  bidding  peace  to  the  chaos,  "  Con- 
fiijion  heard  his  voice."  I  might  add  innumerable 
inltances  of  our  poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful 
figure.  It  is  plain  that  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  in 
which  perfons  of  an  imaginary  nature  are  intro- 
duced, are  fuch  Ihort  allegories  as  are  not  defigned 
to  be  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  but  only  to  convey 
particular  circumftances  to  the  reader,  after  an  un- 
ufual  and  entertaining  manner.  But  when  fuch 
perfons  are  introduced  as  principal  aftors,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  feries  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them ;  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an 
heroick  poem,  which  ought  to  appear  credible  in  its 
principal  parts.  I  cannot  forbear  therefore  think- 
ing that  Sin  and  Death  **  are  as  improper  agents 

**  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  v:ork  of  this  nature,  &c  j  Yet,  as 
dodlor  Newton  has  obferved,  "  Milton  may  rather  be  jultified 
for  introducing  fuch  imaginary  beings  as  Sin  and  Death,  be- 
caufe  a  great  part  of  his  Poem  lies  in  the  invifible  world,  and 
fuch  fi»^titious  beings  may  better  have  a  place  there ;  and  the 
adtions  of  Sin  and  Death  are  at  leaft  as  probable  as  thofe 
afcribed  to  the  good  or  evil  Angels.  Befides,  as  Milton's  fubjed 
neccflarily  admitted  fo  few  real  perfons,  he  was  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  fupply  that  defect  by  introducing  imaginary  ones; 
and  the  characters  of  Sin  and  Death  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  hints  and  (ketches,  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture. 
The  Scripture  had  made  perfons  of  them  before  in  fevcral 
places  ;  oidy  the  Scripture  has  reprefented  them  as  I  may  fay 
in  miniature,  and  he  has  drawn  them  in  their  full  length  and 
proportions."  lie  has  alfo  exadly  followed  the  genealogy  of 
Sin  and  Death,  as  defciibed  by  St.  James.  See  the  Note  on 
Far.  Li)/iy  B.  ii.  648.  The  Poem,  therefore,  may  be  confidered 
as  free  from  the  imperfeftion  with  which  it  has  been  charged. 
See  alfo  before,  p.  60.    Todd. 

k2 
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in  a  work  of  this  naliir**,  as  Sti'pniitli  and  XcccfTity 
in  one  of  the  tragethcs  of  il'^fchyhts,  who  repre- 
lentLMl  ihofc  two  perfons  nailing  down  Prome- 
theus to  a  rock  ;  for  which  he  has  hrcn  jnftly 
cenfurcd  by  the  greatell  crilicks.  I  do  not  know 
any  imaginary  perfon  made  ufe  of  in  a  more  fuh- 
limc  manner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one  of  the 
propliets,  wiio,  (h'fcribing  God  as  defcending  from 
Heaven  and  viliting  the  fins  of  mankind,  adds 
that  dreadful  circuinltaiice,  "  Before  hint  went 
the  Pefliloicc.'^  It  is  certain,  this  imaginary  per- 
fon might  have  hecn  dcfcribcd  in  all  her  purple 
Ipots.  The  Fever  might  have  marched  before  her, 
Pain  might  have  Itooil  at  her  right  hand,  Pln'cnzy 
on  i)er  left,  and  Death  in  her  rear.  She  might 
have  been  introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  or  darted  frojn  the  earth  in  a  tlafli 
of  lightning:  She  might  iiave  tainted  the  atmofpherc 
with  her  breath  ;  the  very  glaring  of  lier  eyes  might 
have  fcattered  infection.  Ikit  I  believe  every  reader 
will  think,  tlial  in  fuch  fiihliine  ^vriting.s  the  men- 
tioning of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scrij)ture,  lias  fome- 
thing  in  it  more  Juir,  as  uell  as  great,  than  all  that 
the  moft  fanciful  jj(;et  could  have  beltowcd  upon 
her  in  the  riclmcls  (if  her  imagiiuilion.  — 

iNIilton  has  thown  a  worul' rfid  art  in  dolcribing 
that  variety  of  pallinus,  •.^hi(■h  arole  in  oiu-  firlt 
parents  upon  the  breach  of  the  connnandment  that 
had  been  gi\en  tliem.  We  fc<?  llu'tn  gradually 
palling  from  ihe  iritnnph  of  tlieir  guilt  through 
rcmorfe,  ihame,  delpan*,  contrition,  pravei",  and 
hope,  to  a  perfcci  and  complete  rcpentaiice.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  hook  they  arc  rcprcfcnted  a> 
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proftrating  themlelves  upon  the  ground,  and  water- 
ing tlie  eartli  with  then-  tears  :  To  which  the  poet 
joins  tliis  beautiful  ciicuniilance,  that  they  offered 
up  their  penitential  prayers,  on  the  very  place 
where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  fentence. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out 
iiis  own  eyes,  inftead  of  breaking  his  neck  from 
the  palace-battlements,  (which  furnillics  fo  elegant 
an  entertainment  for  our  Knglifli  audience,)  defires 
that  he  may  be  condu6led  to  mount  Cithseron,  in 
order  to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he 
was  expofed  in  his  infancy,  and  where  he  {l)ould 
then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  his  parents  been 
executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn 
to  his  fentiments,  he  defcribes  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ELEVENTH  BOOK,  the  acceptance  which  thefc 
their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  lliort  allegory,  formed 
upon  that  beantiful  pallage  in  Holy  Writ:  "  And 
another  Angel  came  and  J'iood  at  the  a/ tar,  having 
a  golden  cenfer ;  and  there  xcas  green  unto  him 
much  incenfe,  that  lie  jhould  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  faints  upon  the  golden  altar,  wliieh 
zvas  before  the  throne  :  And  the  fmoke  of  the  in- 
cenfe,  zchich  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  faints, 
afcended  up  before  God."  ^\  e  have  the  i'ame 
thought  expreffed  a  fecond  time  in  the  jnterceffion 
of  the  Meffiah,  which  is  conceived  in  very  em-» 
phatical  fentiments  and  cxpreflions. 

Among  the   poetical  parts  of  Sci-ipture,   which 
jMiltou  has  fo  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his 
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narration,  I  nuilt  not  omit  that  wherein  Ezekicl, 
fpeakiiig  of  the  Angels  who  appeared  to  liim  in  a 
vifion,  adds,  that  "  every  one  had  four  faces,  and 
that  their  xcholc  bodies,  and  their  hacks,  and  their 
hands,  and  their  icings,  icere  full  of  eyes  round 
about.'' — 

"  The  cohort  brluht 


*'  Of  watchful  Cherubim  ;  lour  faces  each 
*'  Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  Ihape 
"  Spangled  with  eyes  — " 

The  aflfembling  of  all  the  An2;els  in  Heaven  to 
hear  the  foleirin  decree  paiTed  upon  -Man,  is  re- 
prefenled  in  very  lively  ideas.  The  AliniglUy  is 
here  defcribed  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midlt 
of  judgement,  and  commanding  Michael  to  de- 
liver his  meflfage  in  the  mildeit  terms,  left  the  fpirit 
of  Man,  which  was  already  broken  with  the  fcnfe 
of  his  guilt  and  mifery,  fhould  fail  before  him. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of 
moving  fentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad  after 
the  melancholy  night  which  they  had  pulTed  to- 
gether, they  difcover  the  lion  and  the  eagle  pur 
fuing,  each  of  them,  their  prey  towards  the  eaftern 
gates  of  Paradile.  There  is  a  double  beauty  in 
this  incident,  not  only  as  it  prefents  great  and 
jutt  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry, 
but  as  it  exprelfes  that  enmity  which  was  now  pro- 
duced in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet  to  lliow 
the  like  changes  in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his 
fable  with  a  noble  jirodigy,  reprefents  the  fun  in 
an  eclipfe.  This  particular  incident  has  likewife  a 
fine  effed  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  in 
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regard  to  what  follows ;  for,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  fun  is  under  an  echp'e,  a  bright  cloud  de- 
fcends  in  the  weftern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled 
with  an  hoft  of  Angels,  and  more  luminous  than 
the  fun  itfelf.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  dark- 
ened, that  this  glorious  machine  may  appear  in 
all  its  luftre  and  magnificence. 

I  need  not  obferve  how  properly  this  author, 
who  always  fuits  his  parts  to  the  aftors  whom  he 
introduces,  has  employed  IVlichael  in  the  expuliion 
of  our  firft  parents  from  Paradife.  The  Archangel 
on  this  occafion  neither  appears  in  his  proper 
lliape,  nor  in  that  familiar  manner  with  which 
Raphael,  the  fociable  Spirit,  entertained  the  father 
of  mankind  before  the  Fall.  His  perfon,  his  port, 
and  behavioiir,  are  fuitable  to  a  fpirit  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  are  exquifitely  defcribed. 

'  Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  die  was  to 
be  removed  from  the  garden  of  Paradife,  is  won- 

'  Eve's  complaint,  &c.]  !Mr.  Thyer  obft-rves,  that,  to  the  re- 
mark of  Addilbn  upon  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  Eve's  com- 
plaint, may  be  added  "  the  fine  contraft  which  there  is  betwixt 
that  and  Adam's  forrow,  which  wus  fdent  and  thoughtful,  as 
Eve's  was  loud  and  hafty  ;  both  coiifiltcnt  with  the  diftcrent  cha- 
rac^ters  of  the  fexes,  which  Milton  has  indeed  kept  up  with  great 
exaftnefs  through  the  whole  Poem." 

But  this  paflagc  is  alfo  heigljtened  by  the  poet's  rhetorical  art; 
and  has  been  noticed,  in  this  impivilive  point  of  view,  by  Dr. 
Beattie :  "  Pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the 
garden  of  Eden,  Eve,  in  all  the  violence  of  ungovernable  forrow, 
breaks  forth  into  a  pathetick  apo/trop/ic  to  Paradife,  to  the  flowers 
die  had  reared,  and  the  nuptial  bower  Ihe  had  adorned.  Adam 
makes  no  addrefs  to  the  walks,  the  trees,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
garden,  the  lofs  whereof  did  not  fo  much  afflict  him;  but,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Archangel,  exprelles,  -icithout  ajigure,  his  regret  for 
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derfully  beautiful:  The  ll'iitimciUs  luc  not  only 
proper  to  the  fubjcft,  but  have  fomcthing  in  them 
particularly  foft  and  wonianifli. 

Adam's  ipccch  abounds  \vith  thoughts  Avhich  are 
equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  malculinc  and  ele- 
vated turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  fub- 
lime  and  poetical  than  the  following  paHa^^e  in  it: 

"   This  iiKilt  aftlicts  mv,  llmt,  chpartiiij^  iicnce, 

"  As  from  his  face  I  lliail  be  ]i'u\,  dejuivM 

"   \\b  bklVcd  couiitonaiue  :   Ilerf  I  could  frcniUMif, 

"  With  worfliip,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchfafd 

"   IVcloncc  Divine;  and  to  my  fons  relate, 

*'  On  this  mount  he  nppear'd  ;  under  this  tree 

*'  Stood  vlliblc  ;  among  thefc  pines  his  voice 

"  I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : 

■  '  So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

*'  Of  iZrafly  turf,  and  pile  up  every  ftone 

'^  Of  luftre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

"  Or  monument  to  ages  ;  and  thcrecm 

*'  Offer  fweet-fmelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flo\\ers>: 

"  In  yonder  nether  world  where  lliall  1  feek 

"  His  bright  appearances,  or  footlleps  trace  ? 

'*  For  though  I  ihil  him  angrv,  vet,  reeall'd 

"  To  life  prolong'd  and  pron»is'd  racf,  I  now 

"  Gladly  behold  though  hut  his  utniolr  Ikirts 

"  Of  gloTN  ;  and  far  off  his  f"teps  adore." 

I'hc  Angel  afterwards  leads  Ailam  to  the  highcft 
mount  of  Paradife,   and  lays  before  him   a  whok 

being  banilhcfl  from  aiilaro  where  he  had  fc»  often  been  lionoun-il 
witli  a  muiiireftatioii  of  the  Divine  IVefonco.  'Die  ufe  of  tlie 
a|)r>riro|>he  in^  tlie  one  cafe,  nml  the  oinilfion  of  it  in  the  nther. 
not  only  gives  a  Ix-autiful  variety  tu  the  ftyh-,  l)Ut  aho  marks 
the  fiqierior  «li;vatioii  and  eoinporwre  of  mind,  l)v  whicli  the 
j)oet  had  all  nlont;  (lilhiiguilhed  the  character  of  Aiiain."  F[lJaiti 
on  I'vetij/ and  Mii/icL,  lech  iii.     Tonn. 
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hemifphere,  as  a  proper  Itage  for  thole  vilions  which 
were  to  be  reprelented  on  it.  I  have  before  ob- 
ferveJ  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  Poem  is  in  many 
particulars  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  JEneid. 
Virgil's  hero,  in  the  laft  of  thefe  poems,  is  enter- 
tained with  a  fight  of  all  thofe  who  are  to  defcend 
from  him;  but,  though  that  epifode  is  juftly  ad- 
mired as  one  of  the  nobleft  defigns  in  the  whole 
JEneid,  every  one  muft  allow  that  this  of  Milton 
is  of  a  much  higher  nature.  Adam's  vifion  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  mankind,  but 
extends  to  the  whole  fpecies. 

In  this  great  review  M'hich  Adam  takes  of  all 
his  fons  and  daughters,  the  firlt  objects  he  is 
prefented  with  exhibit  to  him  the  ttory  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
clofenefs  and  propriety  of  expreffion.  That  cu- 
riofity  and  natuial  horrour,  whicli  arifc  in  Adam 
at  the  fight  of  the  firlt  dying  man,  are  touched  with 
great  beauty : 

"  But  have  I  now  focn  Death  ?  Is  this  the  way 
"  I  muft  return  to  native  dull  ?  O  fight 
"  Of  tcrrour,  foul  and  usjly  to  behold, 
"  Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel!" 

The  fecond  vifion  lets  before  him  the  iniao-e  of 

o 

death  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The 
Angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  tiiofe  eftefts 
which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  pofterity,  places 
before  him  a  large  hofpltal  or  lazar-houfe,  filled 
with  pcrfons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  dif- 
eafes.  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the 
(ick   perfons  languiflred    under  lingering   and  in- 
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curable  difteinpers,  b  /  an  apt  and  judicious  ufe  of 
fucli  iuuig.uary  Ueings  as  thofe  I  liave  before 
mentioned  : 

*'  Dire  was  the  toflnic^,  deep  the  groans  ;  Dcfpair 
"  Tended  the  fick,  buiicrt  from  coiuh  to  couch  ; 
**  And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
"  Shook,  but  delay'd  to  ftrike,  though  oft  invok'd 
**  With  vows,  as  tlieir  chief  good,  and  final  hope." 

The  paffion,  which  likewife  rifes  in  Adam  ow 
this  occafion  is  very  natural : 

"  Sight  fo  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 

*'  Dry-ey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 

"  Tliough  not  of  woman  born  ;  compaflion  qucU'd 

"  His  beft  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears." 

The  difcourfe  between  the  Angel  and  Adam, 
which  follows,  abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry, 
than  a  contraft  and  oppolition  in  incidents,  the 
author,  after  this  melancholy  profpe6l  of  death 
and  fickncfs,  raifcs  up  a  fcene  of  mirth,  love,  and 
jollity.  The  fecret  pleafure  that  fteals  into  Adam's 
heart,  as  he  is  intent  upon  this  vifion,  is  imagined 
will)  great  delicacy.  I  muft  not  omit  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  loofe  female  troop,  who  feduccd 
the  fons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture: 

"  For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  fawTi,  that  feemd 

"  or  goddelfes,  fo  blithe,  fo  fmooth,   fo  ga\, 

"  Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  confilVs 

"   Woman's  domeftick  honour,   and  chief  praife  ; 

"   lired  only  and  completed  to  the  talle 

'*  Of  lullful  apj>rtence,  to  fnig,  to  dance, 

'    To  drefs,  ;md  troll  tlie  ton-^ue,  and  roll  the  rye: 
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**  To  thefe  that  fober  race  of  men,  whofe  lives 
"  Religious  titled  them  the  fons  of  God, 
*'  Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
**  Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  fmiles 
*'  Of  thefe  fair  atheifts  — " 

The  next  vifion  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature, 
and  filled  with  the  horrours  of  war.  Adam,  at 
the  fight  of  it,  melts  into  tears ;  and  breaks  out 
into  that  paffionate  fpeech, 

''  O  !  what  are  thefe  ? 


"  Death's  miililters,  not  men  !  who  thus  deal  death 

*'  Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

''  Ten  thoufandfold  the  iin  of  him  who  flew 

*'  His  brother:  for  of  whom  fuch  malVacre 

*'  Make  diey,  but  of  their  brethren  ;  men  of  men  !** 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his 
vifions,  after  having  raifed  in  the  mind  of  his 
reader  the  feveral  ideas  of  terrour  which  are  con- 
formable to  the  defcription  of  war,  palTes  on  to 
thole  fofter  images  of  triumphs  and  feftivals,  in  that 
vifion  of  lewdnefs  and  luxury  which  uftiers  in  the 
Flood. 

As  it  is  vifible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
Ovid's  account  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  the  reader 
may  obferve  with  how  much  judgement  he  has 
avoided  every  thing  that  is  redundant  or  puerile  in 
the  Latin  poet.  We  do  not  here  fee  the  wolf 
fwimming  among  the  iheep,  or  any  of  thofe  wanton 
imaginations,  which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as 
unbecoming  the  great  cataftrophe  of  Nature.  If 
our  poet  has  imitated  that  verfe  in  which  Ovid 
tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  but  fea,  and  that 
this  fea  had  no  ftiore  to  it,  he  has  not   fet  the 
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thought  in    Incli   a-  lia;ht  ai*    to   incur  the  ccnfurc 

which   criticks    have    puflbd    upon   it.  'I'he  latter 

part  of  tliat  vcrfc  in  Ovid   is  idle  and  fupcrfluou^, 
but  jiift  and  beautiful  in  Milton: 

"  JaiiKjUC  marc  et  tclliis  nulUiin  difcriinon  iiabcbatit, 
"   Nil  nifi  poiilus  crat,  docrant  quoquc  littora  ponto." 

"  S(^a  covcr'J  fca, 

"  Sea  witlicmt  fliore  — " 

In  Milton  the  fornicr  part  of  the  defcription  docs 
not  foreftal  the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and 
folemn  on  this  occafion  is  that  which  follows  in 
our  Lnglilh  poet ; 

■  '         ■"  Anrl  in  their  palace.^. 


"  Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  fea-moiifters  whclp'd 
"  And  Ibibled  — ' 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  arc  told  that  the  fea- 
calves  lay  in  thofc  places  where  the  goats  were  uted 
to  browfe  '  The  reader  may  find  fcvcral  other  pa- 
rallel palVages  in  the  Latin  and  I^nglilli  dcl'cription 
of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  vifibly  the  ad- 
vantage. "^I'he  Iky's  being  overcharged  a\  itii  clouds, 
the  dei'ccnding  of  the  rains,  the  riling  of  the  feas, 
and  the  a|)pearance  of  the  rainbow,  are  fuch  de- 
l'cri[)tions  as  every  one  mult  take  notice  of.  The 
circumftance  relating  to  Paradil'e  is  finely  imagined, 
and  fiiitablc  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
authors  : 

"  Then  fliali  this  inoinit 


"   Of  I'aradife  bv  niighl  of  waves  be  ino\'d 

"   Out  of  his  ])lace,  pulhM  bv  die  horned  llood, 

"    \\  ilh  all  his  \er(hu'    fpMilM.  and  tree?  adiil'l 
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*'  Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 

^'  And  there  take  root  an  iflujd  fait  and  bare, 

"  The  haunt  of  feals,  and  ores,  and  fea-mews'  clang." 

The  tranfition  which  the  poet  makes,  from  the 
vifion  of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occafioned 
in  Adam,  is  exquilitely  graceful,  and  copied  after 
Virgil,  though  the  firft  thought  it  introduces  is 
rather  in  the  fpirit  of  Ovid  : 

"  How  didft  thou  grieve  then,  Adam  to  behold 
'^  The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  fo  lad, 
"  Depopulation  !  Thee  another  flood, 
"  Of  tears  and  forrow  a  flood,  thee  alfo  drown'd, 
*'  And  funk  thee  as  thy  fons ;  till,  gently  rear'd ' 
"  By  tlie  Angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  ftood'll  at  laft, 
"  Though  comfortkfs ;  as  when  a  father  mourns 
*'  His  children,  all  in  view  dcftroyed  at  once." 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quo- 
tations out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradife  Lqft^ 
becaufe  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the 
molt  fliining  books  of  this  Poem  ;  for  which  reafon 
the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  thofe  many 
paflages  in  it  which  deferve  our  aduiiration.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that 
fmgle  circumftance  of  the  removal  of  our  firft 
parents  from  Paradife ;  but,  though  this  is  not  in 
itfelf  fo  great  a  fubjeft  as  that  in  moft  of  the  fore- 
<Zoin<T  books,  it  is  extended  and  diverfified  with  fo 
many  furprifmg  incidents  and  pleafmg  epifodes, 
that  thefe  two  laft  books  can  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  Poem. 
I  muft  further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton  repre- 
fcnted  our  firft  parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradife, 
his  Fall  of  Man  would   not  have  been  complete, 
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and  confequently  his  av:tion  would  have  been  im- 
perfe6t. — 

Milton,  after  having  rcprefented  in  vifion  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  to  the  firft  great  period  of 
nature,  defpatchcs  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  nar- 
ration, lie  has  deviled  a  very  handron)e  realbii 
for  the  Angel's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this 
manner;  though,  doubtlels,  the  true  realbn  was 
the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would  have  found  to 
have  fhadowed  out  fo  mixed  and  complicated  a 
ftory  in  vifible  ol)je61:s.  I  could  wifli,  however,  that 
the  author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might 
have  coft  him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think 
that  the  exhibiting  part  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
in  vilion,  and  part  in  narrative,  is  as  if  an  hiftory- 
painter  fliould  put  in  colours  one  half  of  his  fubjecl, 
and    write   down  the  remaining    part  of  it.     ''If 

^  If  Milton  s  Votm  Jieg^  any  xoJicre,  it  is  in  this  narration  ;] 
"  If  wc  have  an  cyt-  only  to  poetick  decoration,"  lays  Mr. 
Thyer,  "  the  remark  is  juft:  but  if  we  view  it  in  another  tight, 
and  confider  in  how  (hort  u  compafs  he  has  coniprifcd,  and  with 
what  (irongth  and  cUarncfs  he  has  cxprdVed,  tlic  various  aftings 
of  God  towards  mankind,  and  the  mort  fublime  and  deej)  truths 
both  of  tho  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  theology;  it  mull  excite  no 
lefs  admiration  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  roader,  than  tlie 
more  fprij^hily  fcenes  of  love  and  innocence  in  Eden,  or  the 
more  turbuh'iit  ones  of  angeliek  war  in  Heaven.  This  con- 
trivance of  Milton's  to  intrA)duce  into  his  P<xm  fo  many  things 
poftericr  to  tlie  time  of  adion  fixed  in  his  firft  plan,  by  a  vi- 
ilonary  ]irop!i«-tick  relation  of  tlu-ni,  is,  it  mull  be  allowed, 
common,  with  our  author,  to  \'irgil  and  nioft  epick  poet>-  lince 
his  time;  but  there  is  one  thing  to  be  oblVrved  linj^ular  in  our 
Englilh  poet,  which  is,  that  whereas  they  have  all  done  it  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  complinunling 
their  own  country  anil  friciuls,  he  has  not  the  loalt  mention  of, 
or  friendly  allufion  to,  his." 
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IVIilton's  Poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  nar- 
I'ation ;  where  in  fome  places  the  author  has  been 
lb  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that  he  has  neglected 
his  poetry.  Tiie  narration,  however,  riles  very 
happily  on  feveral  occafions,  where  the  fubjeft  is 
capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in 
the  confufion  which  he  defcribes  among  the  builders 
of  Babel,  and  in  his  Hiort  fketch  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  The  ftorm  of  hail  and  fire,  and  the  dark- 
nels  that  overfpread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
defcribed  with  great  ftrength.  The  beautiful  paflage, 
which  follows,  is  railed  upon  noble  hints  in  Scrip- 
ture : 


"  Thus  vvidi  ten  wounds 


*'  The  river-dragon  tam'd  at  length  fubmits 

*'  To  let  his  fojourners  depart ;  and  oft 

"  Humbles  his  ftubborn  heart ;  but  ftill,  as  ice 

With  deference  to  preceding  opinions,  it  feems  to  me,  how- 
ever,  that  Milton  has  not  entirely  omitted  to  beftow  poetical 
decoration  on  the  conclufion  of  his  divine  Poem ;  that  the 
twelfth  book  can  boaft  a  variety  of  elegant  numbers,  and  a  mofl 
judicious  feleclion  of  words.  The  exhibiting  part  of  the  hillory 
of  mankind  in  vifion,  and  part  in  narrative,  is  not  perhaps 
exadly  fubjeft  to  the  ccnfure  of  Mr.  Addifon.  It  ftiould 
be  remembered  not  only  that  the  Angel  artfully  afligns  the 
reafon  fur  difcontinuing  the  vifion,  and  introducing  the  nar- 
ration : 

"  I  perceive 


"  Thy  mortal  fight  to  fail ;  objefts  divine 
*'  Mujl  needs  hiipair  and  -weury  human  fenfe — " 

but  alfo  that  many  circumftances  in  the  narration,  which  fuc- 
ceeds,  were  not  capable  of  being  reprefented  to  the  nght.  And 
thus  the  reader  may  admire  the  judgement  with  which  Milton 
planned,  as  well  as  the  perfpicuity  with  which  lie  has  arranged, 
the  concluding  parts  of  Varadife  Lojl.     Todd. 
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"  More  lianlcn'il  urter  tlrau  :   till,  in  his  ra;;f 
"   Purluiiiii  whom  lie  hilc  (hfinilsdj  llu'  lea 
"  Sa\ allow .s  liiiu  willi  hi    liol'l  ;   hul  iIkim  Id.-,  pals 
"  As  on  dry  lantl  httwccn  two  cnrtaj  \vaLl> ; 
*'  i\\v'(l  l)\  ihr  rod  ol'  Mods  io  lo  ftanii 

«  Diviika— " 

The  liver- Jrn-ion  is  un  allurjon  to  the  croco- 
dile,  which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt 
derives  her  plenty.  This  allurion  is  taken  from 
that  fublinie  j)airage  in  Kzekiel ;  ''"  Thus  faitJi  the 
Lord  God,  Bchuld  I  (un  a^iilnj}  tha;  Pharaoh  kliii^ 
of  Egi/ply  the  grcai  draguii  that  fucth  tit  the  mldjl 
of  his  rivers,  "a-hich  hath  Jaid,  Mtf  river  is  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  it  /or  miffelf.''  ]\lilton  has 
given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical  image  in 
the  fame  defcription,  which  is  copied  almoft  word 
for  word  out  of  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  : 

"  All  night  he  will  purftic,  but  his  approach 

'*  Darknels  dt  fends  botwot-n  till  momin;^  watch;  Scr."' 

As  the  principal  defii^n  of  this  epifode  was  to 
give  Adam  an  idea  of  llie  Holy  Peribn  who  was  to 
reinftate  human  nature  in  that  happincfs  and  per- 
fedion  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet  con- 
fines hin)felf  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence 
the  !\fefliah  was  to  defcend.  The  Angel  is  de- 
fcribed  as  feeiny;  the  patriarch  at^ually  travellin,:^ 
towards  the  Land  of  Promife,  which  ijives  a  par- 
ticular livelinefs  to  this  part  of  the  narration. 

"  1  fee  liiin,  l)iit  tiiou  caull  not,  widi  what  I'aith 

"   He  Ktivt's  his  Cods,  ins  trieiuls,  lu«<nali\'    Im! 

"  L'r  of  Cl.aldta,  pulling  now  llie  ford 

"  To  llaran  ;  after  hiiu  a  cumbrous  train 

**  Of  hi.r».Ls  and  tiocks,  and  numcionii  fcrviludu. 
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"  Not  wandering  poor,  but  trufting  all  his  wealth 

"  With  Godj  who  call'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

^'  Canaan  he  now  attains  ;  I  fee  his  tents 

**  Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

*"^  Of  Moreh  ;  there  by  promife  he  receives 

"  Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land, 

*'  From  Hamath  northward  to  the  Defart  fouth  ; 

"  (Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnam'd.)" 

As  VirgiFs  vifion  in  the  fixth  JEneid  probably 
gave  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole  epiibde,  the  laft 
line  is  a  tranflation  of  that  verfe  where  Anchifes 
mentions  the  names  of  places,  which  they  were  to 
bear  hereafter. 

"^  Hicc  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  funt  fine  nomint  terr&r 

The  poet  has  very  finely  reprefented  the  joy 
and  gladnels  of  heart  which  rifes  in  Adam  upon 
his  difcovery  of  the  Melliiah.  As  he  fees  his  day 
at  a  diftance  through  types  and  fhadows,  he  re- 
joices in  it;  but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of 
man  completed,  and  Paradife  again  renewed,  he 
breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  tranfport; 

"  O  Goodnefs  infinite,  Goodnefs  immenfe  ! 
"  That  all  this  good  of  evil  Ihall  produce,  &.c/' 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  an  heroick  pOem,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  beft  cnticks,  ougiit 
to  end  happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
after  having  conducted  it  through  many  doubts  and 
fears,  forrows  and  difquietudes,  in  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity and  fatisfa6iion.  Milton's  fable,  which 
had  fo  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it, 
was  deficient  in  this  particular.  Jt  is  here,  there- 
fore, that  the  poet   has  iliown  a   molt   exquiiire 

VOL.  II.  L  ' 
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jiulgcniciit,  as  well  as  the  liiieit  invention,  by  find- 
ing out  a  method  to  lupply  this  natural  det'ert  in 
Ids  liibjei^.  Accordingly  he  leaves  the  Adverlary 
of  mankind,  in  the  lall  view  which  he  gives  ot'him, 
under  the  lowcft  Itatc  of  mortification  and  dil- 
aj>j)ointincnt.  We  lee  him  chewing  art>e.s,  grovel- 
ing in  the  duft,  and  loadeu  with  fupernomerary 
pains  and  torments.  On  the  contrary,  our  two 
full  parents  arc  comforted  by  dreams  and  vifions, 
cheered  with  promifcs  of  falvation,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, railed  to  a  greater  happinefs,  than  that  which 
they  had  forfeited  :  In  iliort,  Satan  is  reprefented 
miferable  in  the  height  of  his  triumphs,  and  Adam 
trinm])hant  in  the  height  of  mifery. 

Milton's  Poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  laft 
fpeechcs  of  Adam  ami  the  Arcbaiygel  are  full  of 
moral  and  inllructive  fentiinents.  The  lleep  that 
full  u{X)n  Eve,  and  the  effe6t&  it  had  in  quieting 
the  dii'orders  oi'  her  mind,  produce  the  fame  kind 
of  confolation  in  the  reader ;  who  cani>ot  pcrufe 
the  laft  beautiful  fpeech,  which  is  afcribed  to  the 
mother  of  mankind,  without  a  fecrct  pleafure  and 
fotisfaclion. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  Pocn^ 
rife  in  a  moft  glorioua  blaze  of  poetical  images  and 
exprelhons. 

Ilcliodorus  in  his  .Ethiopicks  acquaints  us,  that 
the  motion  of  the  gods  dilfcrs  from  that  of  mortals; 
as  the  former  do  not  ftir  their  feet,  or  proceed  Itep 
by  itep,  but  Aide  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  by 
an  uniform  fwimming  of  tlic  whole  body.  The 
veader  nmy  obfcrvc  w  ith  how  poetical  a  dcfcriplioi> 
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Milton  has  attributed  the  lame  kind  of  motion  to 
the  Angels  who  were  to  take  pofieffion  of  Paradile: 

^'  So  fpake  our  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard 
"  Well  pleas'd,  but  anfwer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
*^  The  Archangel  flood;  and,  from  the  other  hill 
*'  To  their  fix'd  ftation,  all  in  bright  array 
*''  The  Cherubim  defcended ;  on  the  ground 
'^  Ghding  meteorous,  as  evening-mift 
*'  Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marifli  glides, 
'^  And  gathers  ground  faft  at  the  labourer's  heel 
'^  Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd, 
"  The  brandilh'd  Avord  of  God  before  them  blaz'd, 
"  Fierce  as  a  comet  — " 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following 
paffage,  by  refle6ting  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
Angel,  who,  in  Holy  ^yrit,  has  the  conduct  of 
Lot  and  his  family.  The  circiimftances  drawn 
from  that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  ufe  of 
on  this  occafion : 

^'  In  either  hand  the  haflenlng  Angel  caught 

"  Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eaftern  gate 

*'  Led  them  dirett ;  and  down  the  clilf  as  fall 

"  To  the  fubjected  plain  ;  then  difappear'd  : 

"  They,  looking  back,  8cc." 

The  fceiie  which  our  firlt  parents  are  furprifed 
with,  upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradife,  won- 
derfully ftrikes  the  reader's  imagination ;  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  flied 
on  that  occafion : 

"  They,  looking  back,  all  the  eaftern  fide  beheld 
"  Of  Paradife,  fo  late  their  happy  feat, 
^'  Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  braud ;  the  gate 
"  With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms  r 
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"  Some  natural  Itnirs  llicy  diopt,  but  wip'd  them  li^on ; 
"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chool'e 
"  Their  |)laco  of  reft,   ami  Provideiiee  their  guide.' 

If  I  mif^ht  prefiime  to  oiler  at  the  rmalleft  al- 
teration in  this  divine  work,  '  I  flioidd  think  the 
Poem  would  end  better  with  tiie  paiTciire  here 
quoted,  than  with  the  two  verfes  which  follow  : 

"  They,  hand  in  Iiaiid,  with  wandering  fteps  and  How, 
"  Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way." 

Thefe  two  verfes,  though  they  have  their  beauty, 
fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing  paffage,  and 
renew  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  anguifti  which 
was  j)retty  well  laid  by  that  confidcration ; 

*'  ']'he  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choofe 
"  Their  plaee  of  reft,  aiKl  Providence  their  guide." 

The  number  of  books  in  ParaiUfc  LoJ}  is  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  jKiicid.  Our  author  in  his  llrlt 
edition  had  divided  his  Poem  into  ten  books,  but 
afterwards  broke  the  ieventh,  and  the  eleventh, 
eiich  of  them  into  two  ditfcrent  books,  by  the  help 
of  fome  fmall  additions.  This  fecond  divilion  was 
made  with  great  judgement,  as  any  one  may  fee 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It  was 
not  done  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a  chimeiical  beauty 
as  that  of  refembling  A'irgil  in  this  particular,  but 
tor  the  more  juft  and  regular  difpofuion  of  this 
great  work. 

'  /  jhuuld  think  the  Vocm  ZiouU  ayl  irtter  &e.]  The  criticki 
are  tiiviilcd  on  Uiis  point.     bcH*  ihc  Nolo  on  B.  .\ii.  ()4S. 

'loDO. 
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Thole  who  have  read  Boffu,  and  many  of  the 
criticks  who  have  written  fnice  his  time,  will  not 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  moral 
which  is  inculcated  in  Paradife  Loft.  Though  I 
can  by  no  means  think  with  the  lait  mentioned 
French  author,  that  an  epick  writer  fnit  of  all 
pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  ground-v^ork 
and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
out  a  Itory  to  it :  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
no  jult;  heroick  poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made, 
from  whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  deduced. 
That,  w^hich  reigns  in  Milton,  is  the  molt  univerfal 
and  moft  ufefui  that  can  be  imagined :  It  is  in 
lliort  this.  That  obedience  to  the  JVill  of  God  makes 
men  liappy,  and  that  d //obedience  makes  titan  nii- 
ferable.  This  is  vifibly  the  moral  of  the  prin- 
cipal fable,  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
continued  in  Paradife,  while  they  kept  the  com- 
mand that  was  given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of 
it  as  foon  as  they  had  tranfgreffed.  This  is  like- 
wife  the  moral  of  the  principal  epifodc,  which 
lliows  us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Angels 
fell  from  their  ftate  of  blifs,  and  were  cad  into 
Hell  upon  their  difobedience.  Befides  this  great 
moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  foul  of 
the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals 
Avhich  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  Poem ;  and  which  makes  this  work  more  ufe- 
fui, and  inftruftive,  than  any  other  poem  in  any 
lantfuajre. 

Thofe  who  have  criticifed  on  the  Odijffey^  the 
Iliad^  and  jEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  fix  the  number  of  months  and  days  contained 
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in  the  action  of  ciich  of  thofc  poems.  If  any  one 
tl)inks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular 
in  Milton,  ""  he  will  find  that  from  Adam's  fnft 
appearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his  expulfion 
from  Paradife  in  the  twelfth,  the  author  reckons 
ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  adion  which  is 
dcfcrihed  in  the  three  tirft  books,  as  it  does  not 
pafs  within  the  regions  of  nature,  1  have  before 
obferved  that  it  is  not  fubjecl  to  any  calculations 
of  time. 

I  have  now  fmillied  my  obfervations  on  a  work, 
which  docs  an  honour  to  the  Englifli  nation.  I 
have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  thefe  four 
heads,  "  tlie   vaulk,   the  ciiAiiACTtuSj  the  si:x- 

'"  he  'aill  find  &c.]  Sec  the  minute  account  of  tlic  action,  in 
A  preceding  Note,  pp.5,  10,  11.     Todd. 

"  the  fable,  the  characicrs,  the  fcntiments,  and  the  lakol  age.] 
There  is  yet  a  beauty  in  Miltoji's  language,  of  ^vliicli  little 
notice  lias  been  taken  by  Mr.  Acklifoii;  and  of  which  (althouQli 
ihcfe  ornaments  arc  more  frequent  in  his  earlier  poems)  there 
are  many  examples  in  the  Varadift  Lojl :  I  mean  his  compound 
epithets;  fuch  as  *\/h/-tindur'd  strain,'' — "  7«Wt-rf;/?e(/ Night," 
—  "  /leaven-unrning  champions,"  —  "  night-ndrblini^  bird," — 
"  loxc-lnhoui'd  fong,  iScc."  See  many  more  in  Peck's  Memoirs 
of  Milton,  1740,  pp.  117,  <.V'C.  Mr.  Addifon  cites  only  "  hell- 
doom'd." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  remarks  refpecting  thefe. 
combinations  of  words.  They  abound  in  our  elder  poetry,  and 
are  often  remarkably  fignifieant  and  hap|)y.  Spenfer  and  Shakf- 
pearu  uft'ord  many  beautiful  inlhmces.  In  Sylvefter's  I)u  Bartas, 
there  is  fcarcel)  a  page  in  uiiich  a  compound  ipilhet  may  not 
be  found.  Dr.  NVarton  has  cenfured  this  immoderate  ufo  of 
them  in  Sylvefter.  Yet  there  are  many  epithets  of  great  merit 
ill  this  voluminous  author;  and  with  which  iMilton  appears  to 
have  been  pkafed  ;  fuch  as  "  luxe-darting  eyn," — *^*  fluuervt 
yiantltd  i^rUi," — "  fmoijth-jliding  floods,  ^cc."     Jirowne,  iu  Lis 
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TiMENTS,  and  the  language/  I  have,  in  the 
next  place,  fpokeii  of  the  cenfures  \vhich  our 
author  may  incur  under  each  of  thefe  heads ;  of 
which  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number,  if  I 
had  been  difpofed  to  dwell  on  io  ungrateful  a  fub- 
ject.  1  believe,  however,  that  the  fevereft  reader 
%vill  not  find  any  little  fault  in  heroick  poetry,  which 
this  author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come 
under  one  of  thofe  heads  among  which  I  have  dif- 
tributed  his  feveral  blemiflies. 

After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradifc 
Lqji,  I  could  not  think  it  fufficient  to  have  cele- 
brated this  Poem  in  the  whole,  without  defcending 
to  particulars.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  not 
only  to  prove  that  the  Poem  is  beautiful  in  general, 
but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  de- 
termine wherein  they  confiit.      I  have  endeavoured 

Jjiitannia's  Paftorals,  elegantly  calls  the  Morning  "  liUij-handfd :^' 
Other  decorations  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  his  poems. 
Dra3ton  feems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  compounds; 
for,  in  his  fifty-tliird  Sonnet  alone,  there  occur  the  "  Jilvcr- 
janded  fhore," — the  ^'  iiedar-drepping  Ihowers," — the  '*  mi/rrhe- 
breathing  zephyr,"  and  the  "  dew-impearled  flowers."  From 
Hall's  Satires,  from  the  poetry  of  Daniel,  Drummond,  Wither, 
and  Crafliaw,  many  compounds  of  fine  efteft  might  be  extraded. 
Compound  epithets  indeed  were  fo  much  in  fafhion,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fevcntecnth  century,  that  they  were  often  ad- 
mitted into  profe.  Tlius  in  Stafford's  Niobe,  or  His  Age  of 
Teares,  161I,  p.  9,  fpcaking  of  immodeft  women,  "  whatfoeuer 
their  lujl-darting  eyes  fhall  feize  vpon  :"  Again,  fpeaking  of  a 
lady's  mouthy  "  thofe  lippes,  the  purple  porters  to  that  coroll- 
paued  palace,"  p.  122  ;  an  epithet,  which  JMilton  has  differently 
applied  in  Comus,  v.  88^.    Many  more  inftanccs  might  be  gi\\M». 

Todd. 
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to  iTiow  how  Ibme  paflages  arc  bcaulirul  by  being 
lubliine,  others  by  being  lolt,  otiiers  by  being  na- 
tural; which  of  them  are  reconunended  by  the 
pallion,  which  by  the  moral,  which  by  tiie  lenti- 
iiient,  and  which  by  the  cxpreilion.  I  have  Hke- 
wile  endeavoured  to  fhow  how  the  genius  of  the 
poet  fliines  by  a  happy  invention,  u  dillant  al- 
lufion,  or  a  judicious  iinitaiion;  how  he  has  copied 
or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raifes  his  own 
imaginations  by  the  ufe  which  he  has  made  of  fe- 
veral  poetical  paflages  in  Scripture.  I  might  have 
inferted  alio  feveral  paflages  of  Taflb,  whicii  our 
author  has  imitated  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  look  upon 
Taflb  to  be  a  fufticient  voucher,  I  would  not  per- 
plex my  reader  wiih  fuch  quotations,  as  might  do 
more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  the  Knglilh  poet. 
In  fliort,  1  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  thole 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  efl'ential  to 
poetry ;  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  this  great  author  *.     Addisox. 

*  The  prcccdiiii;  criticifin  may  be  found  in  the  following 
eighteen  Papers,  in  T/ie  ISpi^iator,  viz.  N*"'  ^OY,  273,  279,  285, 
291,  297,  303,  309,  313,  321,  327,333,339,343,331,357, 
1363,  and  369.  I  have  lit-re  fonnt-d  thcni  into  a  Preliminary 
Dilcourfe  ;  to  which  I  add,  from  the  SCth,  .S8th,  90th,  92d, 
ixivA  9-ith  Papers  in  Tlit  liumO/er,  (whifii  fiem  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  Dr.  Johnfon  as  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Addilbn's  illuf- 
Iraticn  of  the  faele,  the  chauactkus,  the  skntimests, 
and  the  tAHoVAiih,)  a  triticilm  on  the  vEUhincATXON.  Sec 
p.  136. 

I  venture  to  remark,  that  two  paflages  cf  uncommon  beauty 
Itnti  fxcclitnce  ha\L  cfca^)ed  the  notice  of  Jilr.  Addifun  :  I  nnati 
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tlie  f^^ech  of  Satan  in  the  ninth  book,  vcr.  gg,  &c.  which  ex- 
hibits perhaps  tlxe  iinell  traits  of  character  in  the  whole  Poeiii : 
and  the  dcfcription  of  the  fame  Infei-nal  Being,  in  the  tenth 
book,  after  Eve  has  been  feduced,  changing  his  iliape  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fequel ;  flying  when  he  beholds  the  Son  of  God  de- 
fcend  to  judge  our  flrfl  parents;  returning  afterwards,  and 
Jillening  to  their  fad  difcourfej  and  thence  gathering  his  owo 
^ooxu.     TOPD. 
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VERSIFICATION  OF  MILTO.V. 

Legitiinumque  fonum  iligilh  callemm  et  mtre!' 

Hor.  Art.  Pod.  v.  274. 

"  T/ic  fccrct poiitr' 


"  Of  Iuirmo7i7/,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

*'  Bj/  I'oice  or  hand ;  and  various-mcajurd  veifc." 

Par.  Reg.  B.  iv.  055. 

ONE  of  the  ancients  has  obferved,  that  the 
burthen  of  government  is  encreafed  upon  princes 
by  the  virtues  of  their  immediate  predeceffours. 
It  is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  phiced  in  a 
ftate  of  unavoidable  comparifon  with  excellence ; 
and  the  danger  is  Itill  greater  when  that  excellence 
is  conlecrated  by  death,  when  envy  and  inlercft 
ceafc  to  act  again!!  it,  and  thofe  pallions  by  which 
it  was  at  firft  vilified  and  oppofcd  now  ftand  in  its 

*  Dr.  Warton  is  jufily  furprifeil,  that  Pope  fhoiiUl  notice  two 
Tcat  imiQcrs  of  veusii  ication,  Waller  and  Drydeii,  ami  yet 
omit  the  name  of  iNIiltoii.  "  What !  did  Milton  contribute 
nothing  to  the  harmony  and  extent  of  our  language  ? — Surely 
his  verfes  lari/  and  rejouiid  as  much,  and  difplay  as  much  majciiif 
and  eutr<ii/,  as  any  that  can  be  fouml  in  Dryden."  See  E/irn/  on 
Pope,  %'ol.  ii.  p.  3.51,  edit.  1782.  I  Ihall  enlarge  thcfe  reniaiks 
of  Dr.  Johnfun  by  occafionally  introducinj;  other  opinions 
refpecHn'.;  Milton's  Versific.\tion  ;  together  with  variou"" 
proofs,  that  the  poet's  "  (kill  in  harmony  was  not  Ids  than  his 
invention  or  his  learning."    Todd. 
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defence,  and  turn  their  vehemence  againft  honeft 
emulation. 

He,  that  lucceeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the 
fame  difficulties  to  encounter :  He  ftands  under 
the  {hade  of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from 
riling  to  his  natural  height,  by  the  interception  of 
thole  beams  which  Ihouid  invigorate  and  quicken 
him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  already 
engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  cer- 
tain latisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  attention  al- 
ready wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to  the  lame 
objeft.  One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himfelf 
that  he  has  the  untrodden  regions  of  Parnaffus 
before  him,  and  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered 
from  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk ;  and,  with 
all  his  diligence,  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowers 
or  branches  untouched  by  his  predeceflbur;  the 
refufe  of  contempt,  or  the  omillions  of  negligence. 
The  Macedonian  conquerour,  when  he  was  once 
invited  to  hear  a  man  that  fung  like  a  nii^htingale, 
replied  with  contempt,  that  he  had  heard  the  night- 
ingale herfelf',  and  the  fame  treatment  muft  everv 
man  expeft;,  whole  praife  is,  that  he  imitates 
another. 

Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  difcouraging  reflections, 
I  am  about  to  offer  to  the  reader  fome  obfervations 
upon  Faradife  Loji ;  and  hope,  that,  however  I 
may  fall  below  the  illuftrious  writer  who  has  lb  long 
dictated  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  my  at- 
tempt may  not  be  wholly  ufelefs.  There  are,  in 
every  age,  new  errours  to  be  ret'lified,  and  new 
prejudices  to  be  oppofed.     Falfe  tafte  is  alio  bufy 
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t<3  miflcad  thole  lliiit  arc  entering  npon  the  regions 
of  learning;  and  the  traveller,  nncertain  ol"  his  wav, 
and  tbrfaken  by  the  {u[.,  will  be  pleaied  to  fee  a 
fainter  orb  arile  on  the  horizon,  that  mav  refcue 
him  from  total  darknefs,  though  with  weak  and 
borrowed  luftre. 

Addifon,  though  he  has  confidercd  this  Poem 
under  molt  of  the  general  topicks  of  criticifm,  has 
biirely  touched  upon  the  vkrsificaiion  ;  not 
probably  becauie  he  thought  the  art  of  numbers 
unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  how 
minute  attention  the  ancient  criticks  confidered  the 
clifpolition  of  i'yllables,  and  had  himfelf  given  hopes 
of  Ibme  metrical  obfervations  upon  the  great  Roman 
poet;  but  being  the  firfl  who  undertook  to  dil- 
play  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the  delects,  of 
Milton,  he  had  many  obje6ls  at  once  before  him, 
and  pafled  willingly  over  thofe  which  were  molt 
barren  of  ideas,  and  rc([uired  labour  rather  than 
genius. 

Yet  verfification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his 
numbers,  is  indifpenlably  neceirary  to  a  poet. 
Every  other  power  by  which  the  undciftanding  is 
enlightened,  or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may  be 
excrcifed  in  profe.  But  the  })oet  has  this  peculiar 
fuperiority,  that,  to  all  the  powers  which  the  per- 
fection of  every  other  compofition  can  require,  he 
adds  the  iaculty  of  joining  mulick  with  realbn,  and 
of  acting  at  once  upon  the  fenfes  and  the  paflions. 
I  i'up[)ofe  there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  themfehes 
touched  by  poetical  melody,  and  who  will  not 
confefs  that  they  are  more  or  Ids  moved  by  the 
fame  thoughts,  as  they  are  conveyed   by  dilVcrent 
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founds ;  and  more  atFe6led  by  the  fame  words  in 
one  order,  than  in  another.  The  perception  of 
harmony  is  indeed  conferred  upon  men  in  deorees 
very  unequal ;  but  there  are  none  who  do  not 
perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regular  feries  of  pro- 
portionate founds  cannot  give  delight. 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Mil- 
ton, I  am  defirous  to  be  generally  underftood, 
and  fliall  therefore  ftudioully  decline  the  diale6l  of 
grammarians;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  fometimes  fcarcely  poflible,  to  deliver  the  pre- 
cepts of  an  art  without  the  terms  by  which  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expreifed,  and  which 
had  not  been  invented  but  becaule  the  language, 
already  in  ufe,  was  infuflicient.  If  therefore  I  fliall 
fometimes  feem  obfcure,  may  it  be  imputed  to  this 
voluntary  interdiction,  and  to  a  defire  of  avoiding 
that  offence  which  is  always  given  by  unufual 
words. 

The  heroick  meafure  of  the  Englifli  languao-e 
may  be  properly  confidered  as  pure  or  mixed.  It 
is  pure,  when  the  accent  refts  upon  every  fecond 
fyllable  through  the  whole  line ; 

"  Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate, 

*'  But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate." 

Dryden. 

"  Here  Love  Ms  golden  fhafts  employs,  here  lights 
"  His  conftant  lump,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
"■  Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  fmile 
'^  Of  harlots,  lovelefs,  joylefs,  unendear'd." 

Milton. 
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Tlic  accent  may  be  obfcrvcd  in  the  Ic-cond  line  of 
Drydcn,  and  in  tlic  lecond  and  fuurth  ot'  Alilton, 
to  rcpolb  upon  every  fecond  Syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  found  or  pcrciiflion  at 
equal  times,  is  the  moft  complete  harmony  of  which 
a  lingle  vcrfe  is  capable,  and  fliould  therefore  be 
cxa6ily  kept  in  diftichs,  and  generally  in  the  laft 
line  of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  reft  without 
any  fenfe  of  imperfedion. 

l>ut,  to  prefervc  the  feries  of  founds  untranf- 
pofed  in  a  long  compofition,  is  not  only  very  dif- 
ficult, but  tirelbme  and  difgufting  ;  for  we  are  foon 
wearied  with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  fame 
cadence.  Neceility  has  therefore  enforced  the 
mixed  meafure,  in  which  fome  variation  of  the  ac- 
cents is  allowed :  This,  though  it  always  injures 
the  harmony  of  the  line  confulered  by  itfelf,  yet 
comi)enlates  the  lofs  by  relieving  us  from  the  con- 
tinual tyranny  of  the  fame  found ;  and  makes  us 
more  fcnlible  of  the  harmony  of  the  pure  mcal'urc. 

Of  thefe  mixed  numbers  every  poet  afibrds  us 
innumerable  inftances  ;  and  INlilton  leldom  has  two 
pure  lines  together,  as  will  appear  if  any  of  his 
paragraphs  be  read  with  attention  merely  to  the 
mulick  : 

*'  Tims,  at  lluir  lliaily  locii^c  aiiivM,  both  liuod, 

"   Both  tiuuM,  and  undir  t.>[)cn  Iky  ailoi'd 

"  Tilt'  Cod  that  made  both  fky,  air,  earth,  and  hoavcn^ 

"  Which  tiny  bclicld,  the  moon's  rcf])l(>ndont  globe, 

'^  And  liurn/  pole :   T/ion  a/fo  mad'ji  the  uiglit, 

"   MaLer  Onmipoteiit,  and  thou  the  day, 

"  Which  wc,  iu  our  appyiutod  work  cniploj'd. 
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''  Have  finifli'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
'*■  And  mutual  love,  the  crozcu  of  all  our  blifi 
*'  Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place 
^'^  For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
**  Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
*'  But  thou  hall  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
*'  To  till  the  earth,  who  fliall  with  us  extol 
*'  Thy  goodnefs  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
"  And  when  we  feek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  ileep." 

In  this  paffage  it  will  be  at  firft  obferved,  that 
all  the  lines  are  not  equally  harmonious;  and 
upon  a  nearer  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
only  the  fifth  and  ninth  lines  are  regular,  and  the 
reft  are  more  or  lefs  licentious  with  refpeO;  to  the 
accent.  In  fome  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two 
fyllables  together,  and  in  both  ftrong.     As 

*'  Thus  at  their  fliady  lodge  arrlv'd,  both  Jlood, 

*'  Both  turnd,  and  under  open  fky  ador'd 

"  The  God  that  made  both  iky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven."' 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  fyl- 
lables, but  upon  both  weak : 


a  race 


"  To  fill  the  earth,  who  Ihall  with  us  extol 
"  Thy  goodnefs  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
**  And  zchen  we  feek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  fleep." 

In  the  firft  pair  of  fyllables  the  accent  may  de- 
viate from  the  rigour  of  exadnefs,  without  any 
unpleafing  diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved in  the  lines  already  cited,  and  more  remark- 
ably in  this ; 

■  "  Thou  alfo  mad'ft  the  night, 

*'  Mak^r  Omuipotentj  and  thou  the  day." 
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But,  e\ccptini»  in  the  fiiTt  pair  of  fyllablcs,  wlilch 
may  be  confulercd  as  arbitrary,  a  poet,  who,  not 
bavin'*  tlic  invention  or  knowledj^e  of  Milton,  has 
more  need  to  allure  his  audience  by  mufical  ca- 
dences, ihould  feldom  fuflcr  more  than  one  aber- 
ration from  the  rule  in  any  finale  verfe. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  palfage  more  re- 
markably unharmonious : 

'^  tiiis  delicious  place 


"  For  us  too  large,  zchcrc  fhi/  abuiulance  wants 
"  li  Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground." 

*  Partakers,  and  imcropf  falls  to  the  ground.']  Milton  wns  foml 
of  the  ancient  mcafurcs.  See  his  prefaces  to  Far.  Loft  and  Sainf. 
A"oniftes;  and  indeed  Dr.  Johnfon's  own  remark,  pp.  171,3- 
Thi'fe  lines  exhil)it  eliorlamhicks  in  the  third  and  fourth,  and  iu 
the  fourth  and  fifth  places : 

'•  I'or  us  too  larae,  -w/irre  tli'v  alnrnilnnco  wants 

*'  Partakers,  and  uncropt  /^i/Zs  tH  thr  ground." 
.So,  in  I'ar.  Reg.  B.  iv.  -HC.  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  places: 

'■  Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mi.\'d,  xvdt^r  wtlh  fire!' 
Milton   often  introdaces  this  nicafurc  into  his  vtrfes.     Thus  ifj 
Huu.nx,  in  the  full  and  fecond  places: 

"   ]\lni  arif  yiu  xix'd  Lady?  why  do  you  frown  ?" 
Agiiiii,  in  Par.  Rig.  li.  ii.  KSO. 

"  Cijjl  utintSn  ejcs  on  the  daughters  of  men." 
Again,  B.  iv.  2Sy. 

"  I.lsht  frijm  aboxe,  from  the  fount;iin  of  light." 
lu  thr  fi'cond  and  third  places,  in  Par,  Jjtjl,  IJ.  viii.  '299. 

"  To  the  gurdi*n  Hf  Wfs,  thy  feat  prepar'd." 

See  alfo  B.  v.  7J0,  B.  xi.  79,  Par.  Reg.  B.  iv.  5^7,  and  Saw/. 
Ji'on.v.  1533.  And,  lafily,  in  the  third  and  fourth  placrs,  as 
well  as  in  the  firlt  and  fecond,  in  Lycidas : 

"  Whore  were  ye,  Nymphs,  lohin  thU  rtinorjclip  deep." 

Todd. 
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Here  the  third  pair  of  fyllahles  in  the  firit,  an4 
fourth  pair  in  the  fecond,  verfe,  have  their  accents 
retrograde  or  inverted;  the  firft  fyllahle  being 
ftrong  or  acute,  and  the  fecond  neak.  The  detri- 
ment, Avhich  the  meafure  futiers  by  this  inverfion 
of  the  accents,  is  fometimes  lefs  perceptible,  when 
the  verles  are  carried  one  into  another,  but  is  re- 
markably ftriking  in  this  place,  where  the  vicious 
verfe  concludes  a  period  ;  and  is  yet  more  offcnfive 
in  rhyme,  when  mo  regularly  attend  to  the  flow 
of  every  lingle  line.  This  wiU  appear  by  reading 
a  couplet,  in  which  Cowley,  an  author  not  fufli- 
ciently  ftudious  of  harmony,  has  committed  the 
fame  fault : 

— ' ' — "  His  harmlefs  life 


*'  Does  with  fiibftantial  bleflednefs  abound, 

"  And  the  foft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round.'* 

In  thefe  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grofsly  violated 
by  mingling  combinations  of  found  diredly  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  as  jNIilton  exprefles  it  in  his 
Sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes,  by  committ'uig  Jhort  and 
long,  and  fetting  one  part  of  the  meafure  at  va- 
riance with  the  reft.  The  ancients,  who  had  a 
language  more  capable  of  variety  than  ours,  had 
two  kinds  of  verfe;  the  lambick,  confifting  of  fhort 
and  long  fyllables  alternately,  from  which  our 
heroick  meafure  is  derived;  and  the  Trochaick, 
eonfifting  in  a  like  alternation  of  long  and  fliort, 
Thefe  were  confidered  as  oppolltes,  and  conveyed 
the  contrary  images  of  fpeed  and  llownefs ;  to  con- 
found them,  therefore,  as  in  thefe  lines,  is  to  de-* 
viate  from  the  eftablilhed  practice,    Butj  where 

VOL.  II.  M 
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the  fenfes  are  to  judge,  authority  is  not  ncceffary ; 
the  car  is  I'ufticicnt  to  detect  dittbnance  ;  nor  Ihonld 
I  have  fought  auxiliaries,  on  lucii  an  occcihon, 
againft  any  name  but  that  of  Milton. — 

"  There  is  no  rcpdtiilion  for  genius,"  fays  Quin- 
tiHan,  "  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  wliich, 
however  neceliary,  have  hltle  fplendour  or  lliow. 
The  height  of  a  building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the 
foundations  lie  without  regard.  Yet,  lince  there 
is  not  any  way  to  tlie  top  of  fcience  but  from  the 
loweft  parts,  I  Ihall  think  nothing  unconnected 
with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  he  that  wants  cannot 
be  an  orator." 

Confinncd  and  animated  by  this  illuftrious  pre- 
cedent, I  Ihall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton's 
art  of  verlification.  Since,  however  minute  the 
employment  may  appear  of  analyfmg  lines  into 
fyllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  incurred 
by  a  ibiemn  deliberation  upon  accents  and  paufes, 
it  is  certain  that  without  this  petty  knowledge  no 
man  can  be  a  poet;  and  that  from  the  proper  dif- 
pofilion  of  fiugle  founds  refults  that  harmony  which 
addsTorce  to  reafon,  and  gives  grace  to  fublimityj 
ivhich  fliackles  attention,  and  governs  palilon. 

That  verfe  may  be  melodious  and  plealing,  it  is 
neceflary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  fo  ranged 
*'as  that  the  accent  may  fall  on  its  proper  place, 

'  as  that  the  acceut  maii  faU  nn  its  proper  place,]  Mr.  T)nvhitt 
fays,  '*  It  is  agKctl,  I  bilievf,  that,  iu  our  licicick  metre,  thofe 
vtrfcs,  confKK'rcd  lintrly,  arc  tlic  mofl  linrnU'iUDUs,  in  wiiicli  the 
accents  fall  upon  the  even  fyllables;  but  it  has  never,  that  I 
know,  been  definetf,  how  far  a  verfe  may  vary  from  this  its  nioft 
perfed  form,  and  yet  rcmaih  u  vcrfc.    On  the  tciUfi  (or  rhyming) 
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biit  that  the  iyllables  themfelves  be  fo  choien  as  to 
flow  finoothly  into  one  another.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mute  conibnants 
with  Hquids  and  Temivowels.  The  Hebrew  gram- 
marians have  obferved,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  pro- 
nounce two  conlonants  without  the  intervention  of 
a,  vowel,  or  without  Ibme  emiffion  of  the  breath 
between  one  and  the  other;  this  is  longer  and 
more  perceptible,  as  the  founds  of  the  confonants 
are  lefs  harmonically  conjoined;  and  by  confe- 
quence,  the  flow  of  the  verfe  is  longer  interrupted. 
It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  mo- 
nofyjlables  is  almoft  always  liarlli,  This,  with 
regard   to   our  language,    "^  is  evidently   true,  not 

fyllable  a  ftrong  accent  is  in  all  cafes  indifpenfablv  required ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  line  tolerably  harmonious,  it  fecms 
neccffary  that  at  leail  tuo  more  of  the  even  fyllables  tliould  be 
accented,  X\ni  fourth  being  (almoft  always)  one  of  them.  Milton, 
however,  has  not  fubje<^ed  his  verfe  even  to  thefe  rules;  and 
particularly,  either  by  negligence  or  defign,  he  has  frequently 
put  qn  unaccented  fyllable  in  the  fourth  place*  See  Pur^  Loji, 
B.  iiu  36,  58(5,  B.  v.  413,  750,  874."  F.Jfay  on  the  Lang,  and 
Verfif.  of  Chaucer,  p.  62,  The  fecond  paifage,  to  which  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  refers,  is  confidered  by  another  critick  as  a  verfe  of 
admirable  efifedt ;  the  rapidity  of  the  daByl  in  the  fecond  place, 
where  it  is  ynufual,  having  great  force,  efpecially  when  juined, 
as  in  this  inftance,  with  other  quick  feet,  the  trochee  ox  pijrrhkki 

*'  Shoots  ltn[imble\  virtue  even  to.  the  deep.*' 
Again,  B.  ii.  880. 

**  [r///j  w/[/?^//?o«sl  recoil,  and  jarring  found." 

See  Fofter's  Fjj'.  an  Accent,  2d  edit,  p.  58.    Todd. 

*  is  evidently  true,']  With  fubmiffion  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion, 
I  think  i  may  produce,  from  Milton's  poetry,  lines  confifting  o£ 
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becaufe  monoryllables  cannot  com|)ol\:  harmony, 
out  becaiile  onr  monofyllables  being  of  Tcutonick 
original,  or  formed  by  contraction,  commonly  bcgii^ 
and  end  with  confonants,  as, 

''  every  lower  faculty 


*'  Of  I'^'^l'-'f  whereby  t/ie^  hear,  fce,j'indl,  touch,  taftcP 

The  difference  of  harmony,  arifing  principally 
from  the  collocation  of  vowels  and  confonants,  uiU 
be  fufficiently  conceived  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing paiTages  : 

"  Immortal  amarant — — tliere  grows, 

*'  And  flowers  aloft  iTiadinf;  the  fount  of  life, 

J^  And  where  the  river  of  blifs  through  ujidrt  of  Hcavei^ 

"  Rolh  o'er  E/j^fian  Jiowers  her  amber  /beam ; 

"  With  thefe  diat  never  fade  the  Spirits  elect 

*'  Bind  their  refplendent  locks  iaureatKd  with  beamsJ* 

The  fame  comparifon  that  I  propofe  to  be  made 
between  the  fourth  ^nd  fixth  verfes  of  this  paflage, 

monofyllables,  which  are  by  no  moans  harfh ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  moft  inufjcaljy  cxprcfllvc  :  As  in  Comus,  v,  S7,  of 
Thyrfis : 

"  \\'\]o  with  his  foft  pipe,  and  fmooth-tlitticd  fong, 
*'  IP'ttt  hiOivs  lojUll  the  xiild  -uiitds  when  thiy  roar." 

And  in  Par.  Ujl,  B.  v.  19.3. 

"  His  pniifo,  yc  Winds,  tlnit  from  four  quarters  blow, 
f '  Breathe  fojl  or  loud ;  and,  xi'itvc  your  to}vi,  yc  Fines.'* 

Many  inftanccs  indeed  might  bo  added.  I  nuift  not  omit  that 
jruly  fubljinc  dcfcription  i^t  the  beginning  of  th«  addrcfs  juft 
pjtrd  : 

"  On  Earth  join  all  yc  Creatures  to  extol 

•*  J-Iimjir/},  him  hji,  him  midjl,  and  without  end."     To  DP, 
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ttiay  be  repeated  between  the  laft  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

■  '   ■  ■  '■  ■ — •  "  Underfoot  the  violet, 

^'  Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

*'  Broiderd  ttie  ground,  more  coloured  than  xaith  Jlone 

*'  Of  coftlicft  emblem."-* 

'— ■ "  Here,  in  clofe  recefs, 


"  With  flowers,  garlands,  and  fweet-finelling  herbs, 
"  Eflioufed  Eve  deck'd  firll  her  nuptial  bed ; 
*'  And  hcaicidy  quires  the  hymcn&an  Jung." 

Milton,  -whofe  ear  had  been  accuftomed  not 
Only  to  the  mufick  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which, 
however  vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excell  all 
that  are  now  in  ufe ;  but  to  the  foftnefs  of  the 
Italian,  the  moft  mellifluous  of  all  modern  poetry; 
feems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitnefs  of  our  lan- 
guage for  fmooth  verfification,  and  is  therefore 
pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  fofter 
word  to  his  affiftance ;  for  this  realon,  "  and  I  be- 
lieve for  this  only,  he  fometimes  indulges  himfelf 
in  a  long  feries  of  proper  names,  and  introduces 
them  where  they  add  little  but  mufick  to  his  Poem: 

= "  The  richer  feat 


"■  0{  Jtabalipn;  and  yet  unfpoil'd 

*^  Guiana,  \vhofc  great  city  Gerj/ons  fons 

'^  Call  Et  Dorado."— 

"  The  moon,  whofe  orb 


"  Tlirough  optick  glal's  the  Tufcan  artift  views 

•^  and  I  believe  for  this  onlr/,]  Yet  the  fccond  palFage,  which 
t)r.  Johnfon  here  cites,  feems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Milton 
tather  as  a  compliment  to  Galileo;  as  an  affeftionate  remem- 
brance alfo  of  thofe  delightful  fcenes  in  Italy  which  the  poet 
had  formerly  vifitcd.    Todd, 
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*'  At  eveniu;;  from  the  toft  of  Fefoli,  . 
"  Or  ill  idl-lnvHo,  to  defcry  new  landi." 

lie  has,  indeed,  bctn  ^  more  :\tieniivp  to  his  fyl- 
hiblcs  than  to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often 
offend  [)y  colhfions  of  confonants,  or  opcninn;s  of 
vowels  upon  each  other ;  at  Icaft,  not  more  often 
than  other  writers  who  have  had  lefs  important  or 
coinpiicated  fuhjefts  to  take  off  their  care  from  the 
cadence  of  their  lines. 

^  The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  verfification, 
compared  with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elifion  of 

•"  more  altvntixe  to  his  /•jUnhhs  tluin  his  accents,']  It  lliould  be 
roiiiomberccl,  hmvi'viT,  that  the  accentuation  of  words  was  very 
uiifi'ttlc'd  in  Milton's  time.  Many  words,  as  ohfcurc,  fuprcviCy 
complete,  oblique,  coiif^enl'd,  kc.  were  accented  on  cither  fyliable, 
to  fuit  the  poet's  purpofc.  Lven  odorous,  with  the  accent  on 
the  fecond  fyliable,  may  be  found  in  other  poetry ;  although 
it  has  been  faid  to  exill  only  in  that  of  Milton.  See  the  Note 
on  Par.  Lqfl,  B.  v,  48C.  The  Latin  accent  feems  to  have  been 
intended  alfo  by  Milton  in  infinite,  Ibid,  B.  v.  874, 

"  Through  the  infinite  hoft — " 

Future,  proftrate,  tVc.  are  alfo  thus  accented,  in  fomc  places 
by  Milton,  like  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived. 
And  he  is  countenanced  by  Spenfei  and  Lairfax.     To  no. 

«  The  great  peailiarifif  &c.]  I  mud  add  to  Dr.  Juhnfon's  re- 
mark, that  in  our  ancient  poetry  vcrfes  frequently  occur,  in 
v.liich  diflyllabick  words  ftand  in  the  plates  of  moni>iyllabIes, 
even  where  a  confonant  intervenes ;  as  anger,  iron,  txi/,  garden, 
J'piril,  6cc.  as  well  as  ruin,  trial,  riot,  &c.  in  which  the  two  vowils 
are  melted  to:;ether.  Thus  perhaps  (unlels  we  may  fuppot'o 
tliat  Milton  iiiteiiJed  the  "  verfe  to  labour"  more  frronglv  l>y 
the  admillion  of  an  hifperrl'i/thmcal  Jj/lhtOle,)  the  ilillVllablc 
hugo/i  (hould  be  pronounced  as  a  mono  fyliable.  Far.  ImjK  B.  i. 
C02.  Kximplo:)  of  ftiniiar  licence  occur  in  Paradifc  Li{/1,  as 
/t'ghi^},  B.  i.  667 y  B.  iv.  51.  Milton  Iour  before  allumed  tho 
librrty,  fo   nuicli    praciifcd   by  the  Italian  poets,  of  fiipprciling 
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one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
iaft  fyllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  when 
a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.     As 

-- — — ''  Knowledse  — 


"  Oppreffes  elfe  with  fiufeit,  and  foon  turns 
"  ^^'ifdoln  to  jolly,  as  nouriftiment  to  wind." 

This  licence,  though  now  difufed  in  Englifti 
poetry,  was  pra6tifed  by  our  old  writers,  and  is 
allowed  in  many  other  languages  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  and  therefore  the  criticks  on  Paradife  Lojl 
have,  without  much  deliberation,  commended  Mil- 
ton for  continuing  it  But  one  language  cannot 
communicate  its  rules  to  another.  We  have  al- 
read}"^  tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  of  the 
ancients,  the  double  clofe  of  the  Italians,  and  the 
alexandrine  of  the  French ;  and  the  elifion  of 
vowels,   however   graceful   it  may  feem  to  other 

the  Iaft  fyllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowtl ;  as  in  his  eighth 
Sonnet  : 

"  The  houfe  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower — '' 

And  thus  Drummond,  in  one  of  his  So7mets  alfo  : 

"  To  fprcatl  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven, 

"  And  fpangte'  it  all  with  fparks  of  burning  gold." 

Many  inftances  of  words  of  three  fyllables  in  the  places  of  dif- 
fyllables  may  likewife  be  found  in  Paradife  Loft  ;  which  mufb 
be  pronounced,  like  dactyls,  diftin^f,  but  ihort.  Thus,  indeed 
in  his  earlieft  poetry,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  ft.  ii. 

"  To-  hide  ^'er  guilty  front  with  innScent  fnow  :" 

As  in  Macbeth,  A.  ii.  S.  ii. 

"  Macbeth  docs  murder  fleep,  the  innocent  fleep." 

Compare  alfo  Connis,  v.  57 ■i^,  762,  831.  And  Samjhn  Jgonijhsj 
\.  627.    Where  fee  the  Note.    Todd. 
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nations,  may  be  very  unluitable  to  the  genius  of' 
the  Knj^lilh  Tongue. 

There  is  realbii  to  believe  tliat  we  have  negli- 
gently loil  part  of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  filent 
<",  wljich  our  anccftors  added  to  moft  of  our  nio- 
uofyllabies,  was  once  vocal.  l>y  this  detruncation 
of  our  iVliables,  our  language  is  ovcrltockcd  with 
confonants;  and  it  is  more  neccfl'ary  to  add  vowels 
to  the  besinninu;  of  words,  than  to  cut  them  oft' 
from  the  end. 

Milton  therefore  fecms  to  have  fomewhat  mif- 
takcn  tlie  nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the 
chief  defeat  is  ruggednefs  and  afperity ;  and  has 
left  our  harfli  cadences  yet  harlher.  But  his  elifions 
are  not  all  equally  to  be  cenlured :  In  fome  fyl- 
lables  they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps  in  a  few 
be  fafely  imitated.  The  abfcifion  of  a  vowel  is 
undoubtedly  vicious  when  it  is  ftrongly  founded, 
ami  makes,  with  its  aflbciate  confonaut,  a  full  and 
Jiudible  fyllablc : 


"  What  li»'  jjivi'S  — 


'•   Spiritual,  may  to  purell  Spirits  be  found 

"   y,o  iiigratcfui  tood :  And  food  alik«'  thofc  pure 

•'   hilelligtntial  fubrtanccs  rtquirr."  — 

•"  Hffprriau  fables  true, 

"   If  true,  here  ortij/,  and  of  delicious  tarte."— 


, '*  I'.vcuing  now  approach'd, 

•^  lor  we  liave  «//o  our  evening  and  our  morn."— 

"  Ofguefts  he  makes  them  Haves 


"   InhofpitaA///,  and  kills  tiieir  infant  males." 

"   And  vital  \\rtue  infus'd,   and  \ital  warmth 
-'  'Uiiuughout  the  fluid  niaf^." 
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'^  God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  oNvn 
'"  To  ferve  him." — 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree  that  in  all  thefe 
paffages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  the  mufick  is  in- 
jured, and  in  fome  the  meaning  obfcured.  There  are 
other  lines  in  which  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  but  it  is  ^o 
faintly  pronounced  in  common  fpeech,  that  the  lofs 
of  it  in  poetry  is  fcarcely  perceived ;  and  therefore 
fuch  compliance  with  the  meafure  may  be  allowed ; 

"  Nature  breeds, 

"  Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
*'  Ahom\\\aihle ,  inutteraZ'/c,  and  worfe 
'*  Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd" — 

"  From  the  ihore 

"  They  view'd  the  vaft  immeafura6/e  abyfs." 

"  Impenetrai/e,  impal'd  with  circling  fire," 

"  To  none  communica6/e  in  Earth  or  Heaven." 

Yet  even  thefe  contractions  encreafe  the  roushnefs 
of  a  language  too  rough  already ;  and  though  in 
long  poems  they  may  be  fometimes  fuffered,  it 
never  can  be  faulty  to  forbear  them. 

Milton  frequently  ufes,  in  his  poems,  the  hyper- 
metrical or  redundant  line  of  eleven  fyllables ; 

"  Thus  it  fliall  befall 

*'  Him,  who,  to  worth  in  women  overtruft/«^, 
*'  Lets  her  will  rule." — 

"  I  alfo  err'd  in  over-much  admirzV/^." 

**  Verfes  of  this  kind  occur  almoft  in  every  page; 
but,  though  they  are  not  unpleafmg  or  diflbnanl^ 

^  Verfes  of  this  kind  &c.]  Dr.  Johnfon  has  not  obferved,  that 
Milton  admits  into  his  poetry,  verfes  having  two  redundant  fyl- 
lables at  the  end ;  as  in  Far.  Lqjl^  B.  viii.  2l(J: 
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tliey  ouj^ht  not  to  be  udmiited  into  heroirk  poetrv, 
iiiice  tlie  narrow  limits  ol'  our  lan^ungc  allow  us 
no  other  di  Jinflion  of  cpick  and  tragick  mealures, 
tlian  is  atVorded  by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  will 
the  terminations  of  the  dramatick  lines,  and  biing- 
ing  them  by  that  relaxation  of  metrical  rigour 
nearer  to  profe  — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts 
of  liieraturc  without  failing  either  to  pleal'e  or  to 
iiiltrucl.     Too  much  nicely  of  detail  difgufts  the 

**  Imbued,  bring  to  their  fweetncfs  no  {a.tiety," 
Again,  B.  ix.  249 

"  Tor  lolitud**  fi»mctimcs  is  beft  (ocleti/." 
Again,  Fa/,  iicg.  H.  i.  302. 

"  Such  folitudc  before  choiceft  focirfy." 

Such  licences  may  be  often  obfervcd  in  dramatick  poetrj'.  And 
thus  Milton  himfelf,  in  Comus: 

"  And  link'd  itfelf  to  carnal  fenfua/zVy." 

The  brevity  of  ihcfe  concluding  fyllables,  howevir,  may  feom 
to  exempt  the  lines  from  the  ciiari^r  ot  barJhnefs.  The  pronun- 
ciation o\'  Jbcirtj/,  indeed,  is  fo  wiak,  that  it  is  admitted  in  the 
middle  of  an  h)ptTnKtiical  line,  in  Shakfpeare,  with  little  in- 
jury to  the  melody.     See  K.  Lear^  A.  v.  S.  iii. 

*'  Shunn'd  my  abhor'd  ffjciefy;)  but  then,  finding 
*'  Who  'twas  that  fo  endur'd,  &ic." 

There  is  perhaps,  in  this  pafiage,  what  is  properly  called  an  hy- 
pcrrhythmical  paufe;  which,  a  learned  critick  obferves,  will 
never  olfcnd  in  dramatick  poetry,  if  not  too  frequently  repealed. 
Set-  Milford's  KlVay  ii[>ou  the  Harmony  of  Language,  p.  128. 
Thus  in  L'o!nus,  v.  66. 

*'  To   quench    the   drouth   (of  Pkabus,) — which  as  they 
talk-." 

Sec  alfo  the  fume  paufes,  ibid.  v.  202,  602.    Todd. 
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greateft  part  of  readers ;  and  to  throw  a  multitude 
of  particulars  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down 
rules  of  extenlive  comprehenfion,  is  to  common 
underftandings  of  little  ufe.  They,  who  undertake 
thefe  fubjefts,  are  therefore  always  in  danger,  as 
one  or  other  inconvenience  arifes  to  their  ima- 
gination, of  frighting  us  with  rugged  fcience,  or 
amufmg  us  with  empty,  found. 

In  critrcifmg  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  indeed, 
opportunity  to  interfperfe  paflages  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  relieve  the  languours  of  attention;  and  fince, 
in  examining  the  variety  and  choice  of  the  paufes 
with  which  he  has  diverfified  his  numbers,  it  will 
be  neceilary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found,  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be  well 
compenfated  by  the  examples,  and  the  irkfomenefs 
of  grammatical  difquifitions  fomewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  fcheme  of  verfification  by  the 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  '  whom  he  propofed 

•  "whom  ke  propofed  to  kimfelf  for  his  models  &c.]  This  may  be 
particularly  obferved  in  the  fine  repetitions  and  turnsof  his  words. 
Dr.  Newton  remarks,  that  a  bare  repetition  of  the  words  often 
gives  great  force  and  beauty  to  the  fentence,  as  in  Iliad  xx. 
^71,  &c,  Iliad  xii.  127,  &c.  and  ^neid  vii.  586,  7;  but  that 
•J^iilton  feldom  repeats  the  words  without  the  additional  beauty 
of  turning  them  alfo,  as  in  Par.  Loft,  B.  vii.  184. 

"  Glory  tb  him,  whofe  juft  avenging  ire 
*'  Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  his  fight 
"  And  the  habitations  of  the  juft;  to  kirn 
"  Glorj/  and  praife — " 

See  alfo  B.  iii.  178,  6cc.  B.  vii.  25,  &c.  and  particularly  B.  x. 
850,1.  Yet  Dryden  has  faid,  that  he  had  in  vain  fought  for 
thefe  graeeii  in  the  pwtry  of  Milton.    They  may  be  found,  how 
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to  hlmfelf  for  his  models  lb  far  as  the  diffcMCiice  of 
his  language  from  theirs  would  i)ermit  the  imi- 
tation. There  are  indeed  many  inconveniences 
infeparable  from  our  heroick  meafure  compared 
with  that  of  Homer  and  ^^ir2il ;  inconveniences, 
which  it  is  no  reproach  to  Milton  nut  to  liavc 
overcome,  becaufe  they  are  in  tlieir  own  nature  in- 
fuperable  ;  but  againft  which  he  has  ftruggled  with 
fo  mucli  art  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  leaft  be 
faid  to  have  deferved  fuccefs. 

Tlie  hexameter  of  the  ancients  miy  be  confidcred 
as  confifting  of  fifteen  fyllables,  fo  melodioufly  dif- 
pofed,  that,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined 
the  poetical  authors,  very  plealing  and  fonorous 
lyrick  meafures  are  formed  from  the  fragments  of 
the  heroick.  It  is,  indeed,  fcarce  polfible  to  break 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  but  that  iwcoiias  ctiam  dif- 
jccli  membra  poet (t\  fome  harmony  will  ftill  remain, 
and  the  due  proportions  of  found  will  always  be 
difcovered.  This  meafure  therefore  allowed  great 
variety  of  paufes,  and  great  liberties  of  connefting 

ever,  in  his  carlicft,  as  well  as  las  latcft,  rtraius.     Sec  Ek^.  '\iU 
47. 

"  Serpit  odoriforas  per  opes  Icvis  aura  ravoiil, 
"  Aura  fub  innuineris  humida  aula  loris." 
And  Par.  Reg.  B.  ii.  Q. 

*'  Now  miffing  him,  ihcir  joy  fo  lately  found, 
"  So  lately  found,  and  (o  abruptly  gone." 

And  Samf,  Agon.  v.  iG, 

*'  Rptirinp;  from  the  popular  noifo,  I  (<:c\^ 

*'  This  unfrequented  place  to  find  fvmc  cafr, 

"  Eafc  to  the  bydy/ywf,  uoac  to  the  mind."    lovtJt 
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one  verfe  with  another,  becaufe,  wherever  the  line 
was  interrupted,  either  part  fingly  was  mufical. 
But  the  ancients  feem  to  have  confined  this  pri- 
vilege to  hexameters ;  for  in  their  other  meafures, 
though  longer  than  the  Englilh  heroick,  thofe  who 
wrote  after  the  refinements  of  verfification  venture 
fo  feldom  to  change  their  paufes,  that  every  va- 
riation may  be  fuppofed  rather  a  compliance  with 
neceffity  than  the  choice  of  judgement. 

Milton  was  conftrained  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  meafure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmoft 
perfe6lion;  the  fmgle  parts,  therefore,  into  which 
it  was  to  be  fometimes  broken  by  paufes,  were  in 
dg,nger  of  lofing  the  very  form  of  verfe.  This  has, 
perhaps,  notwithftanding  all  his  care,  fometimes 
happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  meafures,  no 
part  of  a  verfe  ought  to  be  fo  feparated  from  the 
reft  as  not  to  remain  ftill  more  harmonious  than 
profe,  or  to  ihow,  by  the  difpofition  of  the  tones, 
that  it  is  part  of  a  verfe.  This  rule  in  the  old 
hexameter  might  be  eafily  obferved,  but  in  Engliih 
will  very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  violation ;  for 
the  order  and  regularity  of  accents  cannot  well  be 
perceived  in  a  fucceifion  of  fewer  than  three  fyl- 
lables,  which  will  confine  the  Engliih  poet  to  only 
five  paufes ;  it  being  fuppofed,  that,  when  he  con- 
nects one  line  with  another,  he  Ihould  never  make 
a  full  paufe  at  lefs  diftance  than  that  of  three  fyl- 
lables  from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verfe. 

That  this  rule  Ihould  be  univerfally  and  indif- 
penfably  eftabliihed,  perhaps  cannot  be  granted; 
ipmething  may  be  allowed  to  variety,  and  fome- 
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thrng  to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers  to  the  fiib- 
je6t;  but  it  will  be  found  generally  necclTary,  and 
tlie  ear  will  feldom  fail  to  fiiffcr  by  its  nccjleft. 

Tlius,  when  a  fingle  fyllablc  is  cut  oti'  from  the 
rail,  it  muft  either  be  united  to  the  Hue  with  which 
the  fcnfe  conncfls  it,  or  be  founded  alone.  ^  If 
it  be  united  to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  har- 
mony ;  if  disjoined,  it  mult  fraud  alone,  and,  with 
regard  to  mufick,  be  fupcrliuous :  for  there  is  no 

•'  Jf  it  be  wntcd  to  the  other  line,  it  corrvpts  its  harmony :]  It 
muft  be  noticed,  however,  that  Milton  often  finiflics  the  line  with 
a  monofyllabick  adjciftive  disjoined  from  the  fubftantive.  Nor 
are  fuch  verfes  perhaps  inharmonious,  if  the  pauie  and  om- 
phafis  be  duly  obferved.  "  This  feparation  of  found  between 
the  quality  and  its  fubjcd,  gives  time,"  fays  Mr.  Sheridan, 
"  for  the  quality  to  make  a  fironger  imprcffion  on  us  ;  and 
therefore  fhould  never  be  ufod,  but  when  the  poet  means  that 
the  quality,  not  the  fubjcd,  fliouUl  be  the  principal  idea;  which 
is  the  cafe  in  the  following  inltance  : 


'•  'I'hc  Iriiiht 


**  Pavement,  |that  like  a  fca  of  jafper  Oione  — " 

where  the  intention  of  the  poet  is,  to  fix  our  tlioughts  not  ou 
the  pavement  itfelf,  but  on  the  brightnefs  of  the  pavrmcnf. 
And  this  is  the  ufe  which  Milton  has  always  made  of  this  ar- 
rangement ;  as  again, 

"  unlefs  an  age  too  late,  or  cthl 

"  Climate,!  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing — ** 

"  This  happy  place,  our  fivcct 

•'  Ilectfs,!  and  only  conlolation  left  — " 

"  Where  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  the  adjectives  which  are  em- 
phatick  ;  it  is  the  c6l(i  climate,  the  J'ueet  rccefs.  And  when  to 
the  omphafis  there  is  fupcraddrd  a  pnufe  of  fufpenfion,  the  attri- 
butes become  ftill  more  dif'inguilhcd."  See  Sheridan"*  Lciiuri.» 
onthe  Art  0/  Utading,  i^c.  \ol.  ii.  p.  -  j8.     Todd. 
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harmony  in  a  fingle  found,  becaufe  it  has  no  pro, 
portion  to  another : 

"  Hypocrites  aufterely  talk, 

"^  Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

"  Pure ;  and  commands  to  fome^  leaves  free  to  all." 

When  two  fyllables  likewife  are  abfcindeci  from 
the  reft,  they  evidently  want  fome  aflbciate  founds 
to  make  them  harmonious : 

"  Eyes more  wakeful  than  to  droufe, 

"  Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paftoral  reed 
''  Of  Hermes^  or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean  while, 
'*^  To  re-falute  the  world  with  facred  light, 
"  Leucothea  wak'd." 

"  He  ended,  and  the  fun  gave  fignal  high 

"  To  the  bright  miniller  that  watch'd  :  he  bleu 

*'  His  trumpet." 

"  Firft  in  his  eaft  the  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 

*'  Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

"  Invefted  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

^'  His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road;  the  gray 

"  Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc'd 

*'  Shedding  fweet  influence.'* 

The  fame  defeat  is  perceived  in  the  following 
line,  where  the  paufe  is  at  the  fecond  fyllable  from 
tlie  beginningr : 

— — — "  the  race 

''  Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
"  In  Uhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
''  To  rapture,  till  the  favage  clamour  drown'd 
"  Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  Mufe  defend 
"  Her  Jon.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores." 

When  the  paufe  falls  upon  the  third  fyllable  or 
the  feventh,  the  harmony  is  better  preferved  ;  but, 
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as  the  third  and  Icvcnth  are  weak  fyllables,  the 
period  leaves  the  car  iinratisfied,  and  in  expectation 
i)f  the  remaining  part  of  tlic  \  eric  : 

• "  He  with  his  liorrid  crew 

"  Lay  vanquiili'd,  rolHng  in  the  fiery  giilf 

^'  Confounded,  though  \n\n\ortal :   But  his  doom 

^'  Referv'd  him  t^>  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  tliought 

"  Both  of  loft  happincfs,  and  lafting  pain, 

"  Torments  him" 

*'  God, with  frequent  intercourfe, 

*'  Thither  will  fend  his  winged  meflengera 

*'  On  errands  of  fupernal  grace.     So  fvuig 

**  The  glorious  train  afcendiz/o;.'* 

It  may  be,  I  think,  eftablid^ed  as  a  rule,  that  a 
paul'e,  which  concludes  a  period,  lliould  be  made 
for  the  moft  part  upon  a  Itrong  fyllable,  as  the 
fourth,  and  fixth;  but  thofe  paufes,  which  only 
fufpend  the  fenfe,  may  be  placed  upon  the  weaker. 
Thus  the  relt  in  the  third  line  of  the  firft  paflage 
fatisfies  the  ear  better  than  in  the  fourth ;  and  the 
clofe  of  the  fecond  quotation  better  than  of  the 
third : 

*'  The  evil,  foon 


*'  Driven  hack,  redoimdcd  as  a  flood  on  thof«- 
"  From  whom  it  fpriaig  ;  impoflil)le  to  mix 
"  \\ith  Ui-Ocdnefi:' 

• "  What  wc  Ky  day 

"  Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
"  (Jaie  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 
"  Tending  to  7ii/(L" 

'  Thefe  paths  and  howers  doubt  not  biU  om  joint  hands 
''  \N  ill  ketj)  from  wildiTucfs  with  cafe,  as  wiiie 
"  'As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  lon;^ 
"  AM  us." 
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The  reft  in  the  fifth  place  has  the  fame  incon- 
venience as  in  the  feventh,  and  third;  that  the 
fyllable  is  weak : 

*'  Bead  now  with  bead  gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 
"  And  fifli  with  fifti,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
"  Devour'd  each  other :  Nor  flood  much  in  awe 
^'  Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or,  with  countenance  grim, 
"  Glar'd  on  him  pafsm^." 

The  nobleft  and  moft  majeftick  paufes,  ^v'hich 
our  verfification  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and 
fixth  fyllables,  which  are  both  ftrongly  founded  in 
a  pure  and  regular  verfe,  and  at  either  of  Avhich 
the  line  is  fo  divided,  that  both  members  partici- 
pate of  harmony : 

'^  But  now  at  laft  the  facred  influence 

*^  Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  Malls  of  Heaven 

"  Shoots  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  Night 

*'  A  glimmering  dazcui :  Here  Nature  firfl:  begins 

*'  Her  fai  theft  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire,  &c." 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  credit 
to  my  own  ear,  is  the  reft  upon  the  fixth  fyllable  ; 
which,  taking  in  a  complete  compafs  of  found, 
fuch  as  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  one  of  our  lyrick 
meafures,  makes  a  full  and  folemn  clofe.  Some 
palTages,  which  conclude  at  this  ftop,  I  could  never 
read  without  fome  ftrong  emotions  of  delight  or 
admiration  : 

"  Before  the  hills  appear'd,  or  fountain  flow'd, 
"  Thou  with  eternal  Wifdom  didll  converfe, 
'^'  Wifdom  thy  After,  and  with  her  didft  play 
"  In  prefence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
"  With  thy  celeltial  fong." 
VOL,  ir,  N 
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"  Or  oilier  worlds  llicy  ftcinVI,   or  happy  illes, 

"  Like  thofe  I Icfperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old, 

"  Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 

"  Thrift;  happy  illcs ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 

"  He  llaid  not  to  luquire.'' 

"  He  blew 

"^  His  triunpet,  heard  in  Oreb  lince  perhaps 

''  When  God  defccndcd,  and  perhaps  once  more 

"  To  found  at  general  doom." ' 

'  To  found  at  general  doom.]  Thcfc  beautiful  paufes  are  in- 
clcod  1110(1  frequent  in  Milton  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  adding  to 
tlic  examples,  fokt'ted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  tlircc  palTagcs  in  the 
Cormis  fo  cxquifitcly  melodious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  highly 
poetical  and  dcfcriptive,  that  "  the  harp  of  Orpheus  could  not 
be  more  charming."  The  firft  is  that,  in  which  Milton  com- 
pliments the  (kill  of  Henry  Lawes  : 

*'  Who  with  his  foft  pipe,  and  fmooth-dittied  fong, 
*'  ^\'cll  knows  to  dill  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
*'  And  hudi  the  waving  -iLoods — " 

The  next  is  applied  to  the  Lady's  ftrains : 

*'  How  fvveetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 

"  Of  fdence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

"  At  every  fall  fmoolning  the  raven  down 

"  Ofdarknefs,   till  it  >i7V  .'— " 

The  Lift,  to  the  fongs  of  Circe  and  the  Syrens  ; 

"  Who,  as  tliey  fung,  would  take  the  prifon'd  luul, 
"  And  lap  it  in  YAystiim — " 

The  firft  line  of  the  fecond  of  thcfe  palfages,  it  may  be  ob- 
forvcd,  confifts  of  pa?ons,  formed  of  f^e  pyrrhick  and  iambick  ; 
which  powerfully  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  cxpreftion: 

"   How  fweetly  did  the,  that  upon  tl.c  wins^s 
"  0fsi/e/,'cc— " 

The  paufe  on  the  laft  fyllablc  of  filaicc  has  alfo  much  c(fe«<>. 
The  fincnefs  of  Milton'-,  paufco  and  flow  of  his  Mifcs  into  e;ich 
other  anincntly  appears  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  raradjc  Lji, 
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If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  re- 
gard to  the  paufes  and  flow  of  his  verfes  into  each 

in  the  firft  lines  of  which  the  fame  numbers,  in  every  refped, 
are  hardly  once  repeated  ;  as  Mr.  Say  has  obferved  in  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Numbers  of  Parudife  Lojl,  174.i,  p.  12^.  And  in 
the  following  lines  the  paufe  will  be  found  in  every  part  of  th^ 
verfe : 

^ —  "  Yet  not  the  more 

"  Ceafe  I  to  wanrfer,  where  the  Mufes  haunt 

"  Clear  fpring,  or  fliady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 

"  Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  Jong;  but  chief 

''  Thee  Sio«,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

"  That  wafli  thy  hallow'd  Jeet,   and  v/arbling  ^ovf^ 

"  Nightly  I  \\fit  ~ 

"  Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

"  Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

"  Sings  dark//?/o-,  and  in  fkadieft  covert  hid 

*'  Tunes  her  nofturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 

"  Seafons  vctuni;  but  not  to  me  returns 

"  Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. — " 

*'  No  fooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd,   but  uU 

"  The  multitude  oi  Angels,  with  a  lliout 

"  Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweqt 

"  As  from  bleft  voices,  utterring  joy — " 

Mr.  Say  obferves,  that  "  the  Icafl  agreeable  paufes  are  thofe  at 
the  firft,  or  before  the  laft,  fyllable.  Thefe  therefore  are  fL4dom 
found  in  Miiton  but  when  they  have  fome  peculiar  beauty,  and 
when  either  the  words  or  the  ideas  demand  an  emphafis  to  be 
laid  on  tiiem/'  See  his  Remarks,  &ic.  p.  145,  and  feq.  Such 
is  the  beautiful  pifture,  where  Adam  addrefles  Eve : 

"  Then  with  voice 

"  Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes,  &c" 

The  clofe  of  the  paflage,  already  cited  from  the  third  book  of 
Pur.  Loji  ;  where  the  paufe  at  the  firft  fyllable,  and  before  the 
laft,  together  with  a  final  paufe,  cannot  but  incline  the  reader 
to  believe  that  the  poet  ftudied  thus  to  exprefs  both  the  loudnefs 
and  the  fxceetnefs  of  the  angelick  Ihout.     See  alfo  B.  vii.  322. 

N   2 
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other,  it  ^\  ill  appear  that  he  has  pertbrnicd  all  that 
our  languaifc  would  admit;  and  the  coiiii)arilou 
ot  his  numbers  with  thole  who  have  cultivated  the 


"  The  humble  Ihriib, 


"  And  buih  with  frizzleil  liair  implicvV;    Lull 
"  RoJ'e,  as  in  dunce,    the  Ihitely  trees — " 

The  ciiticks  have  mentioned  many  other  fine  examples  of  the 
paufe  on  the  firil  fyllable;  as  in  Par.  Lojl,  B.  iv.  351,  B.  \i. 
838,  B.  viii.  473,  B.  ix.  122,  B.  xi.  492,  &c.  And  doctor 
l^'ewton  has  alio  noticed  the  frequency  of  this  beauty  in  Homer, 
as  in  IliaJ  i.  52,  Ulad  v.  1-1-7,  137,  t*v'C.  The  inftances  in  IMilton 
prove  with  how  much  fwectnefs  and  ftren<zth  the  trochee  begins 
the  verfe,  and  iiow  uneniphatick  would  iiavc  been  an  iambus  in 
their  places. 

Milton  has  alfo  introduced  the  trochee  into  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  p.trts  of  the  vcrfe  : 

"  Sweetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before — " 

"  All  thefc  our  notions  vain  stcs  and  derides." 

"  Of  Eve,  whofe  eye  dtirtcd  contagious  lire." 

Dr.  Newton  has  cited  the  following  vcrfe  as  an  infiancc  of  this 
kind.  Par.  Lojl,  B.  i.  Ip. 

"  Who  duft  defy  the  0~// /"potent  to  arms." 

But,  as  IMr.  Dunfter,  the  learned  editor  of  Paradifc  Uegaincd  has 
remarked,  in  a  note  on  B.  i.  302  of  that  poem.  Dr.  Newton  read 
the  line  with  a  c/qlJical  tyc,  and  laid  a(ide  his  En^li/h  car,  when 
he  thus  marked  O/T/A/potLMit.  For,  according  to  the  invariable 
pronunciation  of  our  language,  the  it'tus  falls  fo  ftrong  on  the 
fecond  fyllable  of  Omii'ipotcnt,  that  the  firft  is  comparatively 
ihort ;  and  the  verfe,  fcanned  accordingly,  becomes  u  pure 
Eitglilh  I  mbiek.  Many  noble  inllances  of  the  trochee  in  the 
third  and  fouith  places  of  the  verfe  occur  in  Milton's  poetry. 
Dr.  Pemberton  propofed  to  place  an  ian\buH  inl'tead  of  a  trochee, 
in  the  tiurd  movtiuent  of  the  lollowing  line;  to  make  it,  in  his 
opinion,  run  fmoother  : 

"  And  tovvards  the  uate  ro.'llinz  her  beftial  train — "' 
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fame  manner  of  writing,  will  lliow  that  he  excelled 
as  much  in  the  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art, 
and  that  his  ildll  in  harmony  was  not  lefs  than  his 
invention  or  his  learning. — 

It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  the  idea  of  beautjr 
is  vague  and  undefined;  different  in  different  minds, 
and  diverfified  by  time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  term 
hitherto  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  pleafes  us  we 
know  not  why,  and  in  our  approbation  of  which 
wc  can  juftify  ourfelves  only  by  the  concurrence  of 
numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing  our 
opinion  upon  others  by  any  argument,  but  example 
and  authority.  It  is,  indeed,  lb  little  fubjeft  to 
the  examination  of  reafon,  that  Palchal  fuppofes 
it  to  end  where  demonftration  begins ;  and  main- 
tains that,  without  incongruity  and  abfurdity,  we 
cannot  fpeak  of  geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  fources  of  that  various  pleafure 
which  we  afcribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to 
difentangle  all  the  perceptions  involved  in  its  idea, 
Avould,  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part  of  the 
life  of  Ariitotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however,  in  many 
cafes  apparent,  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative 
and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce  things  beau- 
tiful, becaufe  they  have  fomething  which  we  agree, 
for  whatever  reafon,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater 

See  his  Obfervations  on  Foitry,  1738,  p.  132.  But,  as  Mr.  Say- 
has  obferved,  an  idea  of  eafe  and  celerity  would  be  painted  in 
the  propofed  correction, 

"  And  rolling  towards  the  gate  her  beftial  train  ;" 

jnftead  of  a  reprefentation  of  the  difficulty,  the  pain  and  the  im- 
wieldincfs  of  Sin's  motion,  fo  admirably  drawn  by  the  liiad*a 
yeverfe  of  the  numbers.     Todd. 
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dcirrcc  tlian  we  have  been  accuftoinc-l  to  fin  J  it  in 
other  thiiins  ol  the  lame  kind;  and  mat  we  transfer 
the  epithet  as  our  knviwledgc  encreafcs,  anci  ap- 
propriate It  to  higher  exeellence,  wlicn  iiigher  ex- 
cellence comes  within  our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind; 
and  therefore  IJoileau  juftly  remarks,  that  the  books 
\vhich  have  ftood  the  teft  of  time,  and  been  ad- 
mired through  all  the  chancres  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  fullered  from  the  various  evolutions  of 
knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary  cuftoms, 
have  a  belter  claim  to  our  regard  than  any  modern 
can  boaft;  becaufe  the  long  continuance  of  their 
reputation  proves  that  they  are  adequate  to  our 
faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  talk  of  criticifm  to  eftablifli 
principles ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ; 
and  to  diftinguifli  thofe  means  of  pleafing  which 
depend  upon  known  caufes  and  rational  deduflion, 
from  the  namelefs  and  inexplicable  elegancies  which 
appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy,  from  which  we  feel 
delight,  but  know  not  how  they  produce  it,  and 
which  may  well  be  termed  the  enchantrefl'es  of  the 
foul.  Criticifm  reduces  thofe  regions  of  literature 
under  the  dominion  of  fcience,  which  have  hitherto 
known  only  the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices 
of  fancy,   and  the  tyranny  of  prefcription. 

1  here  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  verlit'ying  fo  much 
expofed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  found  to  the  fenfe,  or  the 
reprefcntation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow  of 
the  verfc  in  which  they  arc  exprciVcd.  Every 
ftudent  has  innumerable  palVages,  in  which  he,  and 
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perhaps  he  alone,  diieovers  fuch  reremblances ; 
and  fince  the  attention  of  the  prefent  race  of  po- 
etical readers  feems  particularly  turned  upon  this 
fpecies  of  elegance,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  examine 
how  much  thefe  conformities  have  been  obferved 
by  the  poets,  or  direfted  by  the  criticks,  how  far 
they  can  be  eftabliflied  upon  nature  and  reafon, 
and  on  what  occafions  they  have  been  pra£lifed  by 
Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Dionyfms  of  Ha- 
licarnalTus,  as  "  he  that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhibited 
the  greateft  variety  of  found  ;  for  there  are,"  fays 
he,  "  innumerable  pafTages,  in  which  length  of 
time,  bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  paffion,  and  ftill- 
nefs  of  repofe ;  or,  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
brevity,  fpeed,  and  eagernefs,  are  evidently  marked 
out  by  the  found  of  the  fyllables.  Thus  the  anguifli, 
and  flow  pace,  with  which  the  blind  Polypheme 
groped  out  with  his  hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave, 
are  perceived  in  the  cadence  of  the  verfes  which 
defcribe  it :" 

The  critick  then  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  the  efforts 
of  Achilles  (trugdino;  in  his  armour  a^ainft  the 
current  of  a  river,  fometimcs  refilling  and  fome- 
times  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  the  elifions  of 
the  lyllables,  the  flow  fucceffion  of  the  feet,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  conlbnants  : 

Asivov  o'  diJ.ip^  'A^^iXr/a  y.'jy.cu/J.syov  <VaTO  y.vy.(Kt 
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When  Homer  dcfcribos  the  crufli  of  men  dallied 
•as:fainit  a  rock,  lie  collefts  the  moil  un[)lea(ing  and 
haiili  I'ounds  : 

K67r7''  £X  o'  £7X£:paXoj  "/jxiJ-xZiS  pie,  ScDa  oa  yatzv. 

And,  Avhcn  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  fomc- 
thing  dreadlnl  and  aftonifhing,  he  makes  choice  of 
the  Itrongcft  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  moft  difficult 
utterance  : 

Aeivov  Jc^xo/xa'vr],   Trsp  Sg  AcT/xoj-  re,  ^o^^os  re. 

INIany  other  examples  Dionyfius  produces ;  but 
thel'c  will  fufficiently  Ihow,  tiiat  either  he  Mas  fan- 
ciful, or  we  have  loft  the  genuine  pronunciation; 
for  I  know  not  whether  in  any  one  of  thefe  in- 
ftances  fuch  fimilitude  can  be  difcovered.  It  feems, 
indeed,  probable,  that  the  veneration,  with  which 
Homer  was  read,  produced  many  fuppofititious 
beauties ;  for  though  it  is  certain,  that  the  found 
of  many  of  his  verfes  very  juftly  correfponds  with 
the  things  exprefled,  yet  when  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  which  gave  him  full  poiVeffion  of  every 
objeft,  is  confidered  together  with  the  flexibility  of 
his  language,  of  which  the  iyllables  might  be  often 
contracted  or  dilated  at  pleafure,  it  will  fccm  un- 
likely that  fuch  conformity  Ihould  happen  lels  fre- 
quently even  without  defign. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  who 
■wrote  amidit  the  light  of  criticifm,  and  who  owed 
fo  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  art  and  labour,  en- 
deavoured, among  other  excellencies,  to  exhibit 
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this  fimilitude  ;  nor  has  he  been  lefs  happy  in  this 
than  in  the  other  graces  of  verfification.     This  fe- 
licity of  his  numbers  was,  at  the  revival  of  learning, 
difplayed  with  great  elegance  by  Vida,  in  his  art' 
of  poetry. 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  feems  to  have 
tranfplanted  this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier 
climates,  into  a  foil  lei's  adapted  to  its  nature,  and 
lefs  favourable  to  its  encreafe. 

^'  Soft  is  the  ftialn  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

*^  And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  linoother  numbers  flows; 

"  But,  wlien  loud  billows  lafli  the  founding  fliore, 

"^  The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fliould,  like  the  torrent,  roar. 

*'  When  Ajax  ftrives  forae  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw, 

*'  The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow ; 

'^  Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
^'    Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along  the  main." 

From  thefe  lines  laboured  with  great  attention,  and 
celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  judged  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  moft  diligent  endeavours 
after  this  imagery  of  found.  The  verfe,  intended 
to  reprefent  the  whifper  of  the  vernal  breeze,  mud 
be  confefled  not  much  to  excell  in  foftnefs  or  vo-r 
lubility;  and  the  fmooth  ftream  runs  with  a  per- 
petual clafli  of  jarring  confonants.  The  noife  and 
turbulence  of  the  torrent  is,  indeed,  diltinclly 
imaged  ;  for  it  requires  very  littly  Ikill  to  make 
our  language  rough:  But  in  thole  lines,  which 
mention  the  effort  of  Ajax,  there  is  no  particular 
heavinefs,  obft.ru6iion,  or  delay.  The  fwiftnefs  of 
Camilla  is  rather  contraftcd  than  exempliiied : 
Why  the   verfe  flaould  be  lengtheued  to  exprefs 
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fpeed,  will  not  cafily  be  dilcovercd.  In  the  daftyls, 
iiled  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ancients,  two  lliort 
Syllables  were  pronounced  with  lucli  rapidity,  as 
to  l)e  eqiud  only  to  one  lont; ;  they,  therelore,  na- 
turally exhibit  the  aft  of  paffing  through  a  long 
Ipace  in  a  ihort  lime.  But  the  alexandrhie,  by  its 
pauic  in  the  nndlt,  is  a  tardy  and  ftately  meal'ure; 
and  the  word  unbendlug,  one  of  the  moft  fluggilli 
and  ilow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  mucii 
accelerate  its  motion. 

Thefe  rules,  and  thele  examples,  have  taught 
our  prefent  criticks  to  enquire  very  Itudioufly,  and 
minutel)',  into  founds  and  cadences.  It  is,  there- 
fore, ufeful  to  examine  with  what  ikill  they  have 
proceeded  ;  what  difcoveries  they  have  made  ;  and 
whether  any  rules  can  be  eftabliflied,  which  may 
guide  us  hereafter  in  fuch  refearches. — 

The  refemblance  of  poetick  numbers  to  the 
fubject  which  they  mention  or  defcribe,  may  be 
confidered  as  general  or  particular;  as  confifting 
in  the  flow  and  ftru8:ure  of  a  whole  paflage  taken 
together;  or  as  comprifed  in  the  found  of  fome 
emphatical  or  defcriptive  words;  or  in  the  cadence 
and  harmony  of  fingle  vcrfes. 

The  general  refemblance  of  the  found  to  the 
fenfe  is  to  be  found  in  every  language,  which  ad- 
mits of  poetry ;  in  every  author,  whole  force  of 
fancy  enables  him  to  imprefs  images  firongly  on 
his  own  muid,  and  whofe  choice  and  variety  of 
language  readily  fup|ilics  him  with  jiili  reprefen- 
tations.  To  fiich  a  writer  it  is  natural  to  change 
his  meaftnes  with  iiis  fubjef't,  even  without  any 
elTort  of  the  underftandnig,  or  intervention  of  the 
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jud<^ement  To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth,  necef- 
farily  tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to  gay  and  fpri,2;htly 
notes,  as  it  fiies  his  eyes  with  vivacity ;  and  re- 
fle^lion  on  gloomy  fituations,  and  dilaftrous  events, 
will  ladden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud  his  coun- 
tenance. But  in  iuch  paHkcres  there  is  only  the 
fimilitude  ol'  plealure  to  pleaiure,  and  of  grief  to 
grief,  without  any  immediate  application  to  parti^ 
cular  images.  The  fame  flow  or  joyous  verfifi cation 
will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage,  and  the  exul- 
tation of  triumph  ;  and  the  fame  languour  of  melody 
will  I'uit  the  complaints  of  an  abfent  lover,  as  of  a 
conquered  king. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  oc- 
cafions,  Ave  make  the  mufick  which  we  imagine 
ourfelves  to  hear;  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by 
our  own  difpofition,  and  afcribe  to  the  numbers 
the  eftefts  of  the  fenfe.  We  may  obferve  in  life, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deliver  a  pleafmg  mefTage 
in  an  unpleafmg  manner;  and  that  we  readily  af- 
fociate  beauty  and  deformity  with  thofe  whom,  for 
any  reafon,  we  love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated  adap- 
tations of  harmony  are  chimerical;  that  Homer 
had  no  extraordinary  attention  to  the  melody  of 
his  verfe,  \vhen  he  defcribed  a  nuptial  feltivity ; 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  w'hen  he  fuppofed 
Virgil  endeavourmg  to  reprefent,  by  uncommon 
fweetnefs  of  numbers,  the  adventitious  beauty  of 
Mnesis; 
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"  Os  humeiofque  dco  limilis  :  nainquo  ipfa  decoram 

^'  Cairaiieiii  nato  genetrix,  lunienqiie  juventa- 

'^  Piirpurc uiH,  et  hutos  oculis  afllarat  honoies  — *' 

or  that  INIilton  dlil  iiol  intend  to  exemplify  the  har- 
mony whicli  he  mentions ; 

"  rounlains,  and  yc  that  warblr,  as  ye  flow, 

"  Melodious  nuinmus,  warbhng  tunc  his  praifu." 

That  Milton  underltood  the  force  of  founds  well 
adj lifted,  and  knew  the  compafs  and  variety  of  the 
ancient  meafures,  cannot  be  doubted,  fince  he  was 
both  a  mufician  and  a  critick ;  but  he  feems  to 
have  confidered  thefe  conformities  of  cadence,  as 
cither  not  often  attainable  in  our  language,  or  as 
petty  excellencies  unworthy  of  his  ambition ;  for  it 
will  not  be  found  that  he  has  always  afligned  the 
fame  caft  of  numbers  to  the  fame  fubjefts.  lie  has 
given,  in  two  palfagcs,  very  minute  defcriptions  of 
angelick  beauty:  But,  though  the  images  are  nearly 
the  fame,  the  numbers  will  be  found  upon  compa" 
rifon  very  different. 

'^  And  now  a  ftripliiig  Cherub  he  appears, 

*'  Not  of  the  prime,  yet  fuch  as  in  his  face 

"  Youth  fniil'd  celeltial,  and  to  every  limb 

''  Suitable  grace  (lijfiis'cl,  Jo  zcell  he  J'eigiid: 

"  Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 

*'   In  cur/s  on  eithvr  check  phnfd ;  ici/i!^s  he  icorc 

"  Of  many  a  colour  d  plume,  fprinklcd  zi-ilh  go/d." 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  defcription  arc  remarkably 
defective  in  barmonv,  and  tiicrefore  by  no  means 
correfpondcnt  with  that  fymnictrical  elegance,  and 
cafy  grace,  which  they  are  intended  to  exhibit. 
The  failure,  however,  is  fully  compcnfatcd  by  tho 
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reprefentation  of  Raphael,   which  equally  delio-hts 
the  ear  and  imagination  : 

''  A  Seraph  wing'd :  Six  wings  he  wore,  to  fliade 

*'  His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 

"  Each  ilioulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breaft 

'^  With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 

*^  Girt  like  a  ilarry  zone  his  vvaift,  and  round 

*'  Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 

"  And  colours  dipt  in  Heaven;  the  third  his  feet 

*'  Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feathcrd  mail, 

*'  Sky-tin6tur'd  grain.     Like  Maia's  fon  he  flood, 

"  And  lliook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 

**■  The  circuit  wide." 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  diftinft  images, 
by  an  exaft  and  perceptible  refemblance  of  found, 
is  fometimes  ftudied,  and  fometimes  cafual.  Such 
are  Jir'idor,  balo,  and  boatiis,  in  Latin ;  and,  in 
Engliih,  to  grozcl,  to  buzz,  to  Jiifs,  and  to  jar. 
Words  of  this  kind  give  to  a  verfe  the  proper  fimi- 
litude  of  found,  ■without  much  labour  of  the  writer, 
and  fuch  happinefs  is  therefore  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  fortune  than  fkill ;  yet  they  are  fometimes 
combined  with  great  propriety,  and  undeniably  con- 
tribute to  enforce  the  impreffion  of  the  idea.  '^  We 
hear  the  palling  arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

"  Et  fugit  horrendum  Jiridens  elapfa  fagitta ;" 

"  and  the  creaking  of  Hell-gates,  in  the  defcription 
of  Milton; 

™  We  htar  the  pajjing  arrow  &c.]  Do  we  not  alfo  hear  the 
"  hifs  of  riijling  mugs  f  Par.  Loll,  B.  i.  708. — See  alfo  B.  ii. 
661,  B.  vi.  209,  210,  B.  vii.  431,  and  the  Note  there.     Todd. 

"  and  the  creaking  of  Hell-gates,]  The  imitation  here  turns  on 
the  force  of  the  words  Jarring,  grate,  and  Jia/ih  :  on  the  refcm« 
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'         "   Oil  a  fiiddrii  (ijnii  fly 


"  Willi  impitiious  recoil  and  jailing  Ibuud 

"  The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

"  Ilarlh  thunder." 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  -nhich  the  mo- 
derns, and  ])erhaps  the  ancients,  have  oblcrvcd, 
feem  to  be  the  produtH;  of  blind  reverence  a<?liiig 
upon  fancy.  Dionyfius  himfelf  tells  us,  that  the 
found  of  Homer's  verfes  fomctirnes  exhibits  the 
idea  of  corporeal  bulk  :  Is  not  this  a  difcovery 
nearly  a|)proachina;  to  that  of  the  blind  man,  who, 
after  long  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  fcarlet 
colour,  found  that  it  reprefented  nothing  fo  much 
as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet?  the  reprefentative 
power  of  poetick  harmony  confifts  of  found  and 
ineafure ;  of  the  force  of  the  f)  llablcs  fingly  con- 
jfidered,  and    of  the  time  in  which  they  are  pro- 

blance  between  tlie  ficn  and  the  idea.  "  In  this,  and  in  every 
other  inftance,"  Mr.  Webb  obforves,  "  where  the  refembianco 
is  detcriiiiued  by  tiie  found,  the  charadcrs  of  poetry  and  niufick 
are  directly  oppofed ;  for,  the  nature  of  articulation  firii^tly  con- 
lidered,  it  will  appear  that,  in  poetry,  the  imitations  of  harth 
and  rude  founds  mul^  be  moft  perfed  ;  in  niufiek,  it  is  juft  the 
rcverfe.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  our  inconi|Kirable  INIilton, 
in  his  imitations  of  mufical  ideas,  threw  the  force  of  the  imi- 
tation, not  on  the  found,   but  on  the  movement  : 

"   fave  where  fdence  yields 

"  'I'o  the  ni<;ht-warbliiig  bird,  that  now  awake 
"  Tunes  fwei'teft  his  luxe-labour' d  fong." 

See  Olfcnaliuns  on  Poctnj  and  Mii/uli,  176".0,  p.  1-W).  This 
diflintftion,  of  an  imitation  by  movenii  lit,  and  .ii  imitation  by 
found,  hf  remarks  in  another  plaro,  iiuill  be  carttuily  obferved 
in  the  application  of  that  general  maxim, 

*'  The  found  muft  fecm  an  echo  to  the  fcnfe,"      Todd, 
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nounced.  Sound  can  refetnble  nothing  but  found, 
and  time  can  meafure  nothing  but  motion  and  du- 
ration. 

The  criticks,  however,  have  ftruck  out  other 
fimihtudes;  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numbers 
which  credulous  admiration  cannot  difcover  to  be 
eminently  beautiful.  Thus  the  propriety  of  each 
of  thefe  lines  has  been  celebrated  by  writers,  whofe 
opinion  the  world  has  reafon  to  regard ; 

"  Vertitur  interea  coelum,  et  rait  oceano  no.v  — " 

*'  Sternitur,  exanimifque  tremens  procumbit  hwni  bos-^^ 

*"  Parturiunt  niontes,  naj'cetur  ridiculus  mus — " 

If  all  thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  there  muft  be 
fome  remarkable  conformity  between  the  fudden 
fucceffion  of  night  to  day,  "  the  fall  of  an  ox  under 
a  blow,  and  the  birth  of  a  moufe  from  a  moun- 
tain; fmce  we  are  told  of  all  thefe  images,  that 
they  are  very  ftrongly  impreifed  by  the  fame  form 
and  termination  of  the  verfe. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  enthu- 
liafm,  admit  that  fome  beauties  of  this  kind  may  be 
produced.     A  fudden  ftop  at  an  unufual  fyllable 

°  the  fall  of  an  ox  &c.]  Another  excellent  critick  has  alfo 
faid,  "  I  am  not  at  all  ftruck  with  this  imitation,  procumbit 
humi  bos  ;  and  the  reafon  muft  be,  that  there  is  nothing  either 
pleafing  or  interefting  in  the  objed.  But,  let  the  idea  be  of  a 
nature  to  engage  our  attention,  and  we  are  no  longer  indifferent 
to  its  accord  ; 


-<  "  Scarce  from  his  mould 


*'  Behemoth,  biggell  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
"  His  vaftnefs."'" 

See  Webb's  Obfervations  on  Poetry  and  Mufak,  MGS,  p.  146. 

Todd. 
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may  iina2;c  the  cflfation  of  action,  or  the  paufe  of 
difeoiu  le ;  and  Milton  lias  very  happily  iniitatcil 
the  repetitions  oi  an  echo: 

"  I  fled,  and  ciit d  out  Dcfit/i  / 

"  IKll  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  fi'^iid 
"  From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refoiindtd  Dtat/i .'"' 

^  The  nieafure  or  time  of  pronouncing  may  he 
varied   fo  as   very  ftrongly  to  rejireient,  not  only 

P  T/ic  vieafure  or  time  of  pronouncing  l^c]  This  eflc(f>,  derived 
principally  from  the  fituation  of  the  paufe,  lias  been  illuftratcd 
in  tlie  followin;^  palVages  : 

"  All  nifjht  the  droadlcfs  Angel, — unpurfued, 
"  Through  Heaven's  wide  clKunpain  held  his  way — till  Morn, 
"  Wak'd  by  the  circling  Hours,  with  rofy  hand 
"  Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light." 

• "  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry, 

"  All  but  within  thofe  banks  where  rivers  now 

"  Stream, — and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train." 

On  the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Richardfon  has  remarked,  liiat 
"  you  cannot  read  the  lalt  line  of  it  otherwile  than  flowly,  and 
fo  as  to  give  your  mind  a  pidure  of  the  thing  defcribed." — On 
both,  Mr,  Mitford  has  obferved,  that  "  the  paufe,  by  alligning 
fo  large  a  portion  of  the  verfc  to  thofi-  members  of  the  fentenco 
where  Heaven's  wide  champain  and  the  perpetual  flow  of  the 
rivers  are  mentioned,  very  much  helps  the  idea  of  the  vaft  trart 
of  country  through  which  thefe  (low,  and  of  the  immcnfe  length 
of  the  Angel's  courfe.  But  Milton  has  not  left  the  expreflion  to 
the  paufe  alone  :  He  has  made  the  lines  of  a  really  unufual 
length : 

"  Thnuigh  Heaven's]  wide  cha'mlpain  held|his  way|till  Morn. 
"  Strea'm,  and  |  pc"rpctii|al  dfaw  ]  their  hu^niid  liain." 

♦*  Allowing  two  times  to  a  long  fyllable,  and  one  to  a  (bort  oiu  . 
thefe  lines  have  at  lealt  twenty  tunes  each  ;  a  eirciimlhince  not 
co;ninyn  in  the  cpick  peutumeter,  and  of  ilfell  fuliicieut  to  make 
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the  modes  of  external  motion,  but  the  quick  or 
flow  fucceffion  of  ideas,  and  confequently  the 
palTions  of  the  mind.  This  at  leaft  was  the  power 
of  the  fpondaick  and  dadylick  harmony :  but  our 
language  can  reach  no  eminent  diverfities  of  found. 
We  can  indeed  fometimes,  by  incumbering  and 
retarding  the  line,  fhow  the  difficulty  of  a  progrefs 
made  by  ftrong  efforts  and  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions ;  or  mark  a  flow  and  heavy  motion.  Thus 
Milton  has  imaged  the  toil  of  Satan  ftruggling 
throug-h  chaos; 

^'  So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 

"  Mov'd  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he  — " 

Thus  he  has  defcribed  the  leviathans,  or  whales, 

"  ^  Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait." 

the  movement  necefikriiy  flow."  See  the  Ejfay  Sec,  as  before, 
p.  144.^— To  thefe  inftances  of  retarded  pronunciation  I  may 
add  the  echoing  of  the  found  to  the  fenfe  in  a  line,  finely  de- 
fcriptive  of  accelerated  motion ;  where  the  heavenly  Angels, 
after  flanding  a  while  in  trouble  at  having  beheld  the  effeds  o£ 
Satan's  artillery,  thus  inltautaneoufly  recover  themfelves : 

"  Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 

**  Light  as  the  lightning  gUmpfe  they  ran,  they  Jiexv."      ToDD. 

^  Wallowing  xinwiddy,  &c.]  The  learned  critick  jull  mentioned 
remarks,  that  this  line  has  indeed  been  admired  for  its  expreflivc 
unwieldinefs.  "  Its  form,"  he  adds,  "  is  however  of  a  kind 
perfedly  mufical,  and  by  no  means  peculiarly  fuited  to  give  the 
idea  of  unwieldinefs.  The  exprelTion  is  in  reality  not  numerical, 
but  literal;  a  kind  of  expreflion  of  which  our  language  has 
much  more  than  the  Latin  or  any  of  the  defendants  of  the 
Latin;  perhaps  more  than  the  Greek  itfelf.  When  uled  with- 
out affeftation,  it  has  an  agreeable  and  powerful  eftect  in  de- 
fcriptive  poetry  ;  and  there  are  many  beautiful  examples  of  it 
in  Milton's  account  of  the  Creation. — In  Puradife  Lojl,  B.  ii. 

VOL.   II,  O 
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But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  Inch  rc[)re- 
lentations,  '  as  nny  be  oblerved  in  the  vohihility 
and  levity  of  the  following  lines,  whieli  exi)reri  an 
action  tardy  and  relu^^tant : 

«  Dt'fccnt  and  fall 

"  To  lu  is  advcrfo.     V\  ho  but  felt  of  late, 

*'  When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

"  lufultiiij^,  and  purfued  us  dnough  the  deep, 

5)33,  there  is  a  beautiful  inftancc  of  the  union  of  literal  and  iiu- 
lucrical  exprellion. 

"  Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 
"  Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep — " 

See  the  Ejjliy  upou  the  Harmony  of  Language,  p,  13'2.  Tho  fame 
author  objeds,  and  juftly  I  think,  to  the  accentuation  un  the- 
firrt  fyllable  of  iinxcieldy,  Par.  Loll,  B.  iv.  3i5. 

"  Bears,  tigcre,  ounces,  pards, 

"  GamboU'd  before  them  ;  the  tmviicldy  elephant 
"  To  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  his  might  — " 

Where  Dr.  Bentley  fays,  the  poet  intended  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  in  order  to  make  the  vcrfe  itfelf  wncieUty,  that  the 
reader  might  feel  as  well  as  underftand  it.  But  as  Mr.  Mitford 
obferves,  with  the  common  accentuation  of  the  word,  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  verfc  is  equally  good  ;  and  the  exprcfTion,  by  tho 
admiflion  of  a  hyperhythmical  fyllable  in  the  third  foot  which 
iecnis  to  confift  of  three  long  fyilablcs,  perhaps  greater: 

*'  GamboU'd  before |  them;  th'  un\vTM|(ly  c|lephant — " 

See  other  inftanccs  of  the  trifyllabick  foot  in  the  Note'',  pp. 
169,  170.    ToDn. 

'  as  mail  be  ob/crted  in  the  loiubilily  Sac]  But  we  mull  here 
remember  the  chara(^ler  of  the  fpeuker;  Moloch,  the  moji  im- 
petuous Spirit  that  fought  in  Heaven.  The  poet  (incly  difcri- 
mi nates,  by  the  rapi<bty  of  tin-  language,  the  rHlh  and  defperatc 
fentjments  of  him  who  is  the  niojl  eager  to  renew  the  war  againlk 
God,  and  who  "  appears  incenfed  at  his  companions  for  lofmg  ll> 
niutli  time  us  eicn  tu  dtUbcrate  upon  it."     Tojju. 
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•^  With  what  compulfion  and  laborious  flight 
*'  We  funk  thus  low  ?  The  aicent  is  eafy  then." 

In  another  place  he  defcribes  the  gentle  glide  of 
ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough,  and 
halting: 


o 


tiipping  ebb,  that  ftole 


*'  With  foft  foot  towards  the  Deep ;  who  now  had  ftopt 
"  His  fluces." 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expe^ed,  that  the  found 
Ihould  always  affift  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never 
to  counteract  it;  and  therefore  Milton  has  here 
certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the  player, 
who  looked  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  the 
heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he  addreiTed  the 
earth. 

Thofe,  who  are  determined  to  find  in  IMilton  an 
ail[embla2;e  of  all  the  excellencies  which  ennobled 
all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended  that  I  do 
not  celebrate  his  verfification  in  higher  terms ;  for 
there  are  readers  who  difcover  that,  in  this  paffage, 

**  So  (Irelch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay," 

a  lo72g  form  is  defcribed  in  a  lof?g  line ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  length  of  body  is  mentioned  only  in 
a  flow  line,  to  which  it  has  the  refemblance  only 
of  time  to  fpace,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  fame  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  won- 
ders upon  the  defcription  of  the  ark : 

"  Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 

"  Began  to  build  a  \  effel  of  huge  bulk  ; 

*'  Meafur'd  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  aud  highth, 

O  2 
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In  thcfc  lines  the  poet  apparently  defigns  to  i\\ 
the  attention  upon  hulk  ;  but  this  is  effeclcd  by 
the  enumeration,  not  oy  the  mcalure  ;  for  uhat 
analogy  can  there  be  between  modulations  of  found, 
and  corporeal  dimenfions? 

Milton,  indeed,  fcems  only  to  have  regarded  this 
fpecies  of  embellilhment  lb  far  as  not  to  rejecl  it, 
when  it  came  unfought;  wliich  would  often  ha|)pe\i 
to  a  mind  fo  vigorous,  employed  upon  a  fubjed  lb 
various  and  extenfive.  He  had,  indeed,  a  greater 
and  a  nobler  work  to  perform  :  A  fmgle  fentiment 
of  moral  or  religious  truth,  a  fmgle  image  of  life  or 
nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  loft  for  a  thou- 
fand  echoes  of  the  cadence  to  the  fenfe ;  and  he, 
who  had  undertaken  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  Man,"  might  have  been  accufed  of  neg- 
lecbing  his  caufe,  had  he  lavithed  much  of  iiis  at- 
tention upon  fyllables  and  founds.     Johnson. 


The  poetry  of  Milton,  if  I  may  venture  to  differ 
from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  abounds  with 
inftances  of  ftudied  management  in  the  conltruction 
of  the  numbers ;  which,  admitting  different  and 
oppofitc  movements,  reprefent  various  paflions  and 
ideas,  and  exhibit  the  fmcft  gradations  of  poetick 
liarmony.  How  truly  ada|)ted  to  tlie  fubjcCl  (to 
mention  an  inftance  or  two)  are  the  fmooth  and 
beautiful  numbers,  in  wiiich  the  poet  relates  the 
gentle  tale  of  Adonis,  in  his  tirft  book  of  Paradijc 
Lojl ;  and  the  remarkable  divcrfification  of  paufes, 
by  which,  in  the  eleventh  book,  the  groans  of  the 
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fick  are,  as  it  were  heard,  the  bufy  employment  of 
Defpair  is  marked,  and  the  threatening  dart  of 
Death  is  feen !  What  an  example  is  the  defcription 
of  Satan's  rebellion  and  puniihment  in  the  beginning 
of  his  divine  poem  ;  in  which  pafiage,  as  an  elegant 
critick  obferves,  the  poet  lets  out  with  almoft  a 
profaick  weaknefs  of  verfe  ;  whence,  riling  gradu- 
ally, like  the  fwell  of  an  organ,  he  foars  into  the 
highest  dignity  of  found  !  See  Webb's  Remarks  on 
the  Beauties  of  Poetry,  1792,  p.  14.  And  P^r. 
Loji,  B.  i.  34  to  50.  See  alfo  B.  i.  663  to  670,  in 
which  paiTage  the  elevated  numbers  reprefent  the 
circumftances  to  the  life,  and  contribute  highly  to 
the  fublimity  of  the  defcription.  With  fimilar  at- 
tention to  mufical  effect,  the  founds  are  made, 
where  the  fubje6t  changes  to  what  is  foft  and  tender, 
to  diminifh  gradually  and  breathe  impreffive  calm- 
nefs.     As  in  Par.  Loft,  B.  iii.  402. 

"  Back  from  purfult  thy  Powers  with  loud  acclaim 
"  Thee  only  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 
"  To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes : 
"  iVof  jo  on  Man  ;  him  through  their  malice  fallen, 
*'  Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didji  not  doom 
"  So  jhiclly,  hut  much  more  to  pity  incline.'^ 

Mr.  Webb  remarks,  that  this  fall  of  notes,  or 
weaknefs  in  the  movement,  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
mufical  imitation ;  and  that  the  poet  was  here  fo 
fenfible  of  the  happinefs,  that  in  the  moment  after 
he  repeats  the  very  fame  movement,  and  contrafts 
it  by  meafures  the  moft  lofty  and  fonorous : 

*'  No  fooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

^*^  Perceive  thee  purpos'd  not  to  doom  frail  Man 
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"   So  ftriclhf,  hut  iiiurli  more  to  pit  if  iiic/iinl 


"  Hail,  SuiiofCjnil,  Saviour  of"  Mill !    lliv  name 

"  Shall  l)t'  llu-  copious  iir  tier  of  my  roii;4 

*'  ITfiUfiortli,  aiul  never  fliall  my  liarp  lliy  praife 

"  Foriit't,  nor  from  thy  J-'alhtr's  praifc  (hsjt)iii.'* 

]\Ir.  Say  indeed  has  notieed  the  art  I'o  often  and 
plainly  nled  by  Milton ;  the  careleflhcls  of  his 
numbers  in  fome  places,  in  order  more  powerfully 
to  contraft  the  mufical  flow  of  tliofe  which  imme- 
diately follow.     Thus  in  Far.  Loj},  B.  iii.  J^. 

"  Blind  Tliamyris,  and  blind  M;eonidcs, 

*'  A\\(\  'J  irefiaSj  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 

*'  Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

"  Harmonious  numbers,  ^c." 

Again,  in  Pa?\  Iieg\  B.  ii.  360,  where,  after  the 
fame  negligent  enumeration  of  perfons, 

'^  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 


'*"  Lancelot,  or  Pelleas_,  or  Pellenore;" 

there  follow  fome  of  the  fweeteft  and  moft  imitative 
verfes  in  all  his  poetry : 

''  And  all  the  Tc/iile  harmonious  airs  ucre  heard 

"   Of  chiming  firings,  or  charming  pipes ;  and  uind^ 

"  Of  gentle/}  gale  Arabian  odours  fann'd 

**  From  their  foft  uings,  and  Flora's  earliejl  fmelk." — 

The  laws  of  verfification  feem  to  have  prefcrihcd, 
that  the  concluding  foot  of  the  Englifli  j)cntamcter 
fliould  be  an  iambus.  It  may  be  proi)cr  to  obferve 
with  how  much  judgement  Milton  has  fre(iuent(y 
converted  this  foot  into  a  fpondce.  As  in  Far, 
Lojl,  B.  vii.  <1\6. 

"  Silence^  ye  troubled  Whvcs^  and  thou  Deep,  puacc — '* 
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*'  a  beauty  of  the  fame  kind,"  do6lor  Newton  fays, 
"  as  the  fpondee  in  the  fifth  place  in  Greek  and 
Latin  hexameters,  of  which  there  are  feme  memo- 
rable examples  in  Virgil,  as  when  he  fpeaks  of  low 
valleys,  Geo'rg.  iii.  ^76",  or  when  he  would  defcribe 
the  majefty  of  the  gods,  Eel.  iv.  49,  ^'fJ-  viii,  679, 
or  great  caution  and  circumfpe6tion,  JEn.  ii.  6S^ 
or  a  great  interval  between  two  men  running,  JEii. 
V.  320." — I  conceive  that  Milton  alio  intended  the 
laft  foot  of  the  following  verfe  to  be  a  fpondee,  as 
more  dignified  and  imprefiive  than  the  accentuation, 
not  uncommon  indeed  in  our  old  poetry,  oi  fupremc 
on  the  firll  fyllable,  Par.  Loft,  B.  i.  735. 

"  And  fat  as  Prir.ces,  whom  the  Supreme  King 
'^  Exalted  to  fuch  power  — " 

For  the  fame  reafon,  a  fpondee  feems  to  be  the 
ineafure  of  the  third  foot  in  Comics,  v.  ^2\7' 

"  That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
"  Arc  but  as  flavilli  ininirters  &c  " 

The  feet,  immediately  preceding  /Z//;re???e,  being  in 
both  inftances  unaccented,  or  pyrrhicks,  as  in  the 
following  line  of  Comus,  which  exhibits,  with  fine 
t'ft'eft,  a  fpondee  in  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  places: 

«  their  way 

"  Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood," 

I  muft  not  omit  to  mention  the  fame  unaccented 
foot,  followed  by  a  fpondee,  in  Par.  Lofl,  B.  iv. 
719. 

"  On  him  who  had  Hole  Jove's  authentick  fire  — ^" 

becaufe  Dr.  Peniberton  pronounces  this  line  to  be 
faulty  by  the  two  fnort  fyllables,  which  conftitute 
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the  I'econd  foot ;  and  which  he  propofcs  thii5  to 
correct,  Obfcrv.  on  Fociri/,  p.  13'i. 

"  On  him,  rclio  Jovcs  aut'ncntick  fire  had  ftolc." 

But  the  fpondee,  as  it  ftands  in  the  poet's  own  line, 
gives  a  force  to  the  expreflion  which  no  other  col- 
location of  the  words  can  produce.  I  confuler 
Alilton's  happy  portions  of  the  fpondee  as  a  prin- 
cipal beauty  in  his  verfification.  The  malterly 
hand  of  Fufeli,  whofe  pictures  and  iketches  from 
the  poetical  works  of  JNlilton  have  given  new  grace 
and  pathos  to  many  a  fcene,  perhaps  could  hardly 
have  exhibited,  with  greater  precifion,  on  the  canvas, 
the  imagery  which  the  following  numbers  exprefs: 

*'  I'Voni  his  flack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
''  Down  dropl — " 

We  fee  alfo  the  dejefted  Samfon,  where  he  fays, 

*'  So  much  I  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop, 
*'  My  hopes  all  flat  — " 

Kor  can  we  forbear  to  notice  the  energy  of  the 
fame  meafure,  where  the  fword  of  Michael  met 

*'  Tlie  fword  of  Satan  with  ftecp  force  to  finite 
"  Defcendingj  and  in  half  cut  flieer  — " 

in  which  paiTage  not  only  the  word  (h'fccnding  is 
admirably  placed,  as  doctor  Newton  has  obfcrvcd, 
to  exprefs  the  fenfe  i  but  the  fpondee,  followed  by 
a  paufe,  fixes  alio  the  imagination  on  the  chvidcd 
fword  of  Satan.  And  I  am  pcrfiiadcd  that  Pope 
had  attended  to  the  conftru^tion  of  this  pallage, 
uhcn,  in  traullating  the  celebrated  vcife  of  Homer, 
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•vvhich  delcribes  the  fvvord  of  Menelaus  fnapping 
Ihort,  Iliad  iii.  36''3,  he  wrote  the  following  lines; 

*'  The  brittle  fteel,  unfaithful  to  his  liand, 

*'  Broke  fliort : — the  fragments  glitter'd  on  the  fand." 

Pope,  however,  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  here 
imitated  the  palTage  in  Virgil,  where  the  fword  of 
Turnus  is  alfo  ihattered  into  various  fragments, 
j^n.  xii.  740. 

*'  Mortalis  miicro,  glacies  ceu  fxitilis,  iclii 

**'  DijJUuit : — fulva  relplendciit  fi  agtuina  arena." 

But  he  feems  to  have  had  the  ^Nliltonick  fpondee 
alfo  in  his  mind. 

Thefe  obfervations  (not  to  lengthen  them  with 
many  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  and 
which  indeed  will  efcape  the  notice  of  few  readers,) 
iufficiently  prove,  it  is  prefumed,  the  genius  and 
felicity  of  Milton  in  adapting  found  to  fenfe. 
That  there  are  abfonous  lines  in  the  Paradife 
Loji,  will  not  be  denied ;  of  which  fome  might 
be  the  effeft  of  negligence ;  "To  maintain  an 
unremitted  excellence  of  verfification  through  fo 
long  a  poem,"  fays  a  very  judicious  writer,  "  was 
perhaps  beyond  the  effort  of  human  excellence." 
Pye's  Comment,  on  the  Poetick  of  Arijiotle, 
p.  474.  Of  thefe  lines,  however,  many  might 
alfo  have  been  intentionally  fo  conftrufted.  Cow- 
per,  the  impreffive  Cowper,  who  in  modern  days 
has  fo  fweetly  awakened  the  Miltonick  harp,  ob- 
ferves  that  ^*  a  line,  rough  in  iti'elf,  has  yet  its 
recommendations ;  it  faves  the  ear  the  pain  of  an 
irkfome  monotony,  and  feems  even  to  add  greater 
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linoothricls  to  others.  Millon,  wliole  car  and  tnftc 
were  exqiiirite,  has  exempHiied  in  his  Fariu/ifc  Lojl 
the  clTetl  of  this  praftice  trequeully."  l^t'^j-  to 
the  Trcuijlation  of  the  liiai/,  p.  x.  'J'hus  we  may 
ohfervc  that  he  repeats  verl'es,  \vhich  Ibine  have 
pronounced  harlli  and  unniulical.  Yet  the  repe- 
tition irnphes  that  he  was  at  lealt  not  dirplealed 
witli  thole  verfes.  Thus,  in  the  lixlh  book  ol'  ra- 
radifc  Loft : 

"   t ///verfal  reproach,  far  Morfe  to  bear 
"  Thau  violence — " 

As  in  Samfon  Jgonifcs,  v.  175. 

**   [//a'verfally  cro^vn'cl  uith  highcll  praifes — " 

notwithftanding  the  line  might  have  been  written 
more  fmoothly, 

*'  Croxind  univerfallif  with  higheft  praifes.'' 

Again,  in  the  fame  book  of  Par.  Loft, 

*'  Burnt  after  them  to  the  botlomlcfs  pit  — " 

So,  in  Par.  RciX'  I^'*  i-  ^^>1' 

"  With  them  from  blifs  to  the  botlomlcfs  deep." 

In  the  fame  metre  the  following  verfe  concludes, 
>vhich  prevents  the  ungraceful  accentuation  of  the 
fecond  fyllable  in  audib/i/,  maintained  by  fome  cri- 
ticks,  Par.  Lof,  13.  vii.  jl8. 

*'  Prefeut :)  thus  to  Wis  Son  audibly  fpakc." 

But  the  great  poet  has  been  charged  with  fomc- 
times  laying  the  accent  on  inlignilicant  |iartick\?.  K 
it  were  requifitc  to  lay  the  fticfs  of  the  voice  oa 
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founds  naturally  iliort,  the  charge  might  feem  for- 
midable. How  little  attention  it  deferves,  however, 
may  be  feen  in  the  following  inftance  among  others 
accented  in  a  fimilar  manner,  Par.  Lojh  B.  ii,  702. 

"  Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  ftroke  of  tliis  dart  — " 

The  poet's  imagery  and  meaning  would  be  deftroyed 
by  fuch  lifelefs  accentuation.  The  pronunciation 
may  be  rather  thus  marked ; 

*'  Thy  lingering,  Jor  with  one  ftroke  of  tim  dart — ^'* 

becaufe  "  the  emphafis  on  the  word  one,""  favs 
]Mr.  Sheridan,  "  marks  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  dart  of  Death,  which  does  its  bulinefs  at  once, 
and  needs  no  fecond  ftroke ;  and  that  on  the  word 
this  prefents  the  dart  to  view,  and  the  image  of 
Death  lliaking  it  at  Satan.'"  Lectures  &c.  as  before, 
p.  280. 

It  has  been  alfo  aiTerted,  that  the  reader  cannot 
follow,  with  any  tolerable  propriety,  what  is  called 
irregular  accentuation  in  thefe  and  iimilar  pafiages: 

"  And  flowers  aloft,  Jhadmg  the  fount  of  life  — " 
"  Abjeft  and  loft  lay  thefe  covihig  the  flood — " 

But  Jhading  is  a  trochee,  of  which  we  have  feen 
many  pleafmg  inltances  in  various  parts  of  the 
verfe ;  and  covering  is  a  da6lyi ;  dactyls  being  ad- 
mitted by  Milton,  like  trochees,  into  the  firft,  third, 
and  fourth  places.  And  are  thefe  lines,  thus  pro- 
nounced, inharmonious? 

I  may  not  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  Milton's 
yerfification  without  noticing  the  alliteration,  fome- 
iiiiie^   obfcrvable  in  his  poetry;    a   figure^  much 
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ubulbcl  indeed  by  our  old  poets,  and  in  confeqncncc 
linely  ridiculed  by  Shakfpeare.  .Hut  to  the  follow- 
ing inftances  lew  perhaps  will  atiix  the  name  of 
triflings,  or  rather  not  concede  the  praife  of  beauty: 

"  Who  with  his  foft  pipe,  and  fmooth-dittled  fong, 
"   /Tell  knows  to  Itill  the  &:'ild  tf'inds  rdien  they  roar, 
*'  And  hulli  the  :c'iiving  rcoods/'     Co/iius,  \.  8(3. 

*'  TTicfe  paths  and  bowers  doiiht  not  hut  our  joint  handi 
"   H  \\\  keep  from  ?£  ilderncfs  ri'iih  eafe^  as  rcide 
"  As  «e  need  aalk."     Far.  Loji,  B.  ix.  244. 

"  JDefac'd,  ^cilower'd,  and  now  to  (/eath  r/cvotc."  lb.  901. 

Such  inllances  of  be^innin^  fcvcral  words  in  thr 
fame  verle  with  the  fame  letter,  and  even  of  con- 
tinuing the  alliteration  in  the  next  verfe,  may  be 
found  in  the  beft  clalTick  writers. 

In  the  proofs  of  beautiful  vei~fification  nhich 
have  been  adduced,  Milton  has  been  conlidered  as 
a  writer  only  of  blank  verfe.  It  may  be  added, 
that  his  rhyming  poetry  would  have  placed  him  high 
in  the  rank  of  P2nglifli  bards,  had  his  blank  verfe 
never  been  written.  Lord  Monboddo,  in  fome 
obfervations  with  which  he  was  long  Hnce  pleafcd 
to  honour  me,  obferves,  "  I  hold  IMilton  to  be  the 
beft  rhyming  poet  in  Englilli,  as  well  as  the  bell 
■writer  of  blank  verfe. — He  has  given  to  his  rhyming 
poetry  a  variety  by  long  and  Ihort  vcrfes,  and  by 
rhymes  as  much  varied  as  poflible ;  by  diftich  rhymes, 
alternate  rhymes,  and  rhymes  often  at  the  diftance 
of  four  lines;  which  altogether  make  fuch  a  variety 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  rhyming  poem, 
except  that  fliort  poem  of  Dryden's  upon  St.  Cecilia's 
clay.     And  he  has  given  one  variety  to  his  rhyming 
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verfe,  which  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  Dryden's 
Ode :  and  that  is  a  change  of  the  meafure  of  the 
verfe  from  the  iainbick,  when  the  accented  f3llable 
of  the  foot  is  iaft,  to  the  trochaick,  when  it  is  fidt; 
which  changes  altogether  the  flow  of  the  verfe,  and 
adapts  it  to  fubjeds  very  different" 

I  have  converfed  indeed  with  few  perfons  on 
the  fubjeft  of  Milton's  verfification,  who  have  not 
acknowledged  themfelves  in  this  refpeft, 

"  held  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

*'  In  willing  chains  and  fweet  captivity." 

A  late  writer,  however,  of  no  common  tafte  and 
acutenefs,  *  applying  to  Milton  the  want  of  the 
power  to  pleafe  and  amufe  in  the  Paradife  Loft, 
attributes  this  pretended  defect  as  mucli  to  the 
nature  of  his  versification,  as  to  tliat  of  his 
fubje(5l.  In  reply  to  this  depreciation  of  the  great 
poet,  I  have  been  anticipated  in  fonie  degree  by 
]\Ir.  Bowles,  the  Iaft  editor  of  Pope ;  who,  re- 
marking that  *'  *"  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  ElTay  on  the 
Principles  of  Tafte,  expreifes  the  utmoft  contempt 
of  Milton  as  a  mufical  writer,  and  unfortunately 
for  his  own  argument  produces  fome  couplets  of 
Pope;"  fubjoins  a  corollary  to  which  I  fubfcribe 
with  pleafure.  "  Such  language  evei'y  perfon, 
though  he  prefumes  to  judge  for  hinifelf,  furely 
ought  to  difdain  :  he  ihould  recollect  that,  what- 
ever he  may  think  himielf,  many  have  thought  other- 

"  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Talle,  by  Rich, 
Payne  Knight,  Elq.  8vo.   1805.  p.  117. 

*>  Pope's  Works,  with  Notes,  6cc.  By  Rev.  W.  Lifle  Bowles, 
Svo.  1806,  vol.  10.  p.  376. 
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wile  ;  and  the  higiicit  ilefercncc  is  clue  to  the  general 
clecilion.  1  do  not  coiiiplnin  of  Mr.  Kni<]!;ht's  not 
fcd'tng  Milton's  mulic  :  but  1  liiink  neither  Mr. 
Knight  or  niylelf  h:ive  a  right  to  make  our  o^vn 
feeiuigs  the  telt  ami  Itandard  of  taftc  and  feeling 
iu  numbers.'^ 

Though  it  may  feklom  be  fafe  to  oppofe  the 
criticil'ms  of  Mr.  Knight,  yet,  I  am  perfuaded,  my 
berefy,  in  fome  rcfpeds,  will  find  fupportcrs. 
MhSn  Mr.  Knight  fays,  that  "  '  Hall,  Donne, 
Ilobbes,  and  dafliaw  are  as  licentious  in  their 
paufes  as  ]\lilton,"  are  we  to  admit  the  implication 
that  Milton  is  a  verfiiier  no  better  than  thefe  ? 
No  inflnuation  can  be  more  unjurt.  Nor  in  the 
anomalies  of  Milton's  verlilication,  which  are  faf- 
tidioufly  termed  the  "  **  ftains  of  negligence  and 
ruft  of  antiquity,"  can  the  difcerning  reader  find 
many  caufcs  of  offence.  The  care,  rather  than  the 
negligence,  of  the  poet,  in  regard  to  thefe  matter.% 
mav  be  alfo  inferred  from  his  own  aflertion : 
*'  "  This  good  hap  1  had  from  a  careful  education, 
to  be  inured  and  fcafoncd  betimes  with  the  bell 
and  elc^antcft  authors  of  the  learned  tono-ucs,  and 
thereto  broifght  an  ear  that  could  i7/ca/urc  a  juj} 
cadence  and  /can  rcithout  articulating ;  rather 
nice  and  humourous  in  xchat  icas  folerahle,  than 
patient  to  read  cceri/  draicling  ocr/i/ier.'"  We  arc 
indebted,  it  frems,  to  an  "  ^  hobbling  diftich"  for 
this  remarkable  aflbrtion  of  Milton. 

«  Effiiy,  ut  fupr.  p.  \ir>.  '  Ibid. 

*  Apology  for  ijiii^Oymimus,  iVcl,  6.  '  ILid. 
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To   the  more    brilliant   parts  of  Paradife  Loft, 
Mr.   Knight,  however,  concedes   even  the  beauty 
of  verfification ;  yet  Hill  argues,   that  blank  verf® 
*'  ^  requires  lb  many  inverfions  and  tranfpofitions 
to  keep  it  out  of  profe,  as  render  it  quite  unfuitable 
to  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit  and  glowing  fim.plicity  of 
heroic  narrative." — It  was  an  obfervation  of  Dr. 
Woo-dford,   not  long  after  the  publication  of  Pa- 
radife Loft,   that    "  ^  though  Blank  Verfe,    as    we 
call  it,    that  is,   number   metrical  (as  they  would 
have  it)  without  rhythm,   confidering  the   natural 
iitnefs  and    cuftomary  tendence  of  our  languao-e, 
may  do  excellently  in  the  drama,  becaufe  it  comes 
neareft  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeech^  wherein  the  in- 
terlocutors are  fuppqfed  to  converfe,  &c.  yet  in  an 
Epick  Poem,  to  mention  no  other,  I  know  not  how 
with  us   it  can  be  well  maintained.     For  it  wants 
the    proper   and    particular    character,    which   we 
affign  Verfe,   Rhythm  I  mean ;  and  were  it  written 
as  Profe  ufually  is,  in  its  juft  periods,  would  both 
be    read,  and  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  no   other  than 
poetical    Profe,    that    is,    mafculine    Profe,    dreft 
up  like    Hercules   by   Omphale    in   the    attire    of 
one  of  her  women,  but  whofe  ihape  and  warlike 
limbs   could   not  be   concealed   by  the    difo-uife," 
Fle  offers  an  inftance  "  from  that  moft  excellent 
and  divinely  flowing  '  fpeech  of  our  firli  mother,  in 
the  fourth  book    of  Paradife    Loft;    than    which 
neither   Milton  hirafelf  ever  faid  any  tiling  fofter 

8  Eflay,  ut  fupr.  p.  121. 

^  Preface  to  a  Paraphrafe  upon   the  Canticles,  SiC  Bv  Sa=. 
muel  Woodford,  D.D.  8vo.  l6'7!?. 
*  Par.  Loft,  B.  iv.  440,  &c. 
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and  more  poetical,  nor  can  almoft  be  imagined  to 
be  laid  of  man."  Having  exhibited  this  paflagc 
''written  as  profe  iiiually  is,  he  adds,  "  \\'ho  no\v 
in  the  world  would  ever  dream  that  this  were  \'eii"e, 
and  verle  too  the  i'oftett  and  molt  tuneable,  and 
with  as  great  a  z3-a9of,  luitable  to  the  occafion,  as 
can  be  conceived  ?  I  confefs  fome  lew  words,  and 
manner  of  contexture,  and  an  image  of  the  thmg 
different,  and  fome  things  more  tender  than  that 
which  Profe  commonly  renders,  would  make  it 
fufpefted  that  the  writer  was  in  a  poetical  rapture  ; 
but  ftill,  through  the  difguife,  the  profe  appears, 
or  rather  cannot  be  hid." — • 

I  have  thus  ftated  perhaps  the  earlicft,  as  well  as 
the  lateft,  condemnatory  criticifm  on  the  ufage  of 
blank  verfe  in  an  Englilh  heroick  poem.  Drydeii 
*  pretends,  that  the  true  reafon  why  jVIilton  wrote 
the  Paradife  Loft  in  blank  verfe  was,  tiiat  Rhyme 
•was  not  his  talent.  This  is  a  mifreprefentation,  to 
^'hich  no  unprejudiced  reader  of  Lycidas,  or  L'Al- 
letrro,  or  II  Penferofo,  can  liften  with  patience. 
However,  let  the  reader  perufe  Milton's  own  upo- 

^  Mr.  Knight's  exhibition  of  this  kind,  (B.  v.  -104 — +1.1.)  is 
certainly  one  of  the  leaft  tuneable  pailiipcs,  aUbough  taken  (he 
reminds  us)  from  one  of  the  moll  admired,  books  of  the  poem  ; 
as  it  is  alfo  one  of  the  few  pafTagos,  concerning  which  no  *'  ad- 
mirer of  the  irreguhir  variety  of  Miltonic  paiifob"  will  be  dif- 
uofed  to  (hi;ht  the  ciitick's  friendly  hint  of  fcanfion. — Tor 
v»luit  purpofc  our  American  brethren  adopted  this  method  of 
writing  blank  verfe  as  profe  in  the  fallowing  infiance,  I  am 
unable  to  fas' ;  but  it  may  amufe  llie  reader  to  be  informed  of 
a  work  entitled,  Ffalterium  Americanum  :  The  Pfalms  in  blank. 
Terfe,  yet  printed  as  profe.      12mo.     Boflun,   1718. 

'  See  the  dedication  uf  his  Juvciial. 
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logy  for  the  *cerfe^  which  was  prefixed  to  his  "  firft 
edition  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  with  a  new  title  page, 
in  the  year  following  its  original  appearance.  For 
an  explanation  of  that  formidable  circumftance 
which  had  "  ftumbled  many,"  why  the  poem 
RIMES  not,  had,  it  feems,  been  demanded.    Todd. 

•"  Now  prefixed  to  all  editions  of  the  Poem.    See  the  notes 
•u  this  apology  in  the  prefent  edition. 


VOL.  II. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

ORIGIN  OF  PARADISE  LOST. 


"  The  petty  circumllancos,  by  which  prcat  minds  arc  led  to 
the  firll  conception  of  great  deljgns,  are  fo  various  and  volatile, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  diirrcult  to  difcover:  Fancy  in  par- 
ticular is  of  a  nature  fo  airy,  that  the  traces  of  her  ftep  are 
hardly  to  be  difccrned;  ideas  are  fo  fugitive,  that  if  poets,  in 
their  life  time,  were  qucftioned  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  feeds  of  confiderable  productions  firll  arofe  in  their  mind, 
they  might  not  always  be  able  to  anfwer  the  inquiry ;  can  it 
then  be  poflible  to  fucceed  in  fuch  an  inquiry  concerning  a 
mighty  genius,  who  has  been  configned  more  than  a  century  to- 
the  tomb,  efpccially  when,  in  the  records  of  his  life,  we  can 
find  no  pofitive  evidence  on  the  point  in  queftion?  However 
trilliHgthc  chances  it  may  atTord  of  fucccfs,  the  inveftigation  is 
aiTurcdly  worthy  our  purfuit ;  for,  as  an  accomplilhed  critick 
has  faid,  in  fpcaking  of  another  poet,  with  his  ufual  felicity  of 
difcernment  and  cxprefhon,  the  infjuiry  cannot  be  void  of 
entertainment  whilll  Miltot  is  our  conftant  theme :  what- 
ever may  be  the  fortune  of  the  chace,  we  are  fure  it  will 
lead  us  through  pleafatit  profpeds  and  a  fine  country." 
Hayley's  Cunjcclures  oh  the  Origin  of  Paradi/e  Lojl. 


THE  caiiielt  oblervation  rcfpefting  the  Origin 
of  Paradijc  Loj}  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Voltaife,  in  tlic  year  17-7-  He  was  then  ftudyincj 
in  Enghmd  ;  and  had  become  fo  well  acquainted 
Avith  our  language  as  to  publifli  an  Enghlli  elfay  oii 
cpick  poetry ;  in  wiiich  arc  tlic  following  words : 
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"  Milton,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Italy  in 
his  youth,  faw  at  Florence  a  comedy  called  Adamo^ 
written  by  one  Andreini,  a  player,  and  dedicated 
to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France.  The  fub- 
jeet  of  the  play  was  the  Fall  of  JVIan ;  the  a6lors, 
God,  the  Devils,  the  Angels,  Adam,  Eve,  the  Ser- 
pent, Death,  and  the  leven  mortal  Sins :  That 
topick,  fo  improper  for  a  drama,  but  fo  fuitable  to 
the  abfurd  genius  of  the  Italian  ftage  (as  it  was  at 
that  time),  was  handled  in  a  manner  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  extravagance  of  the  defign.  The 
fcene  opens  with  a  Chorus  of  Angels;  and  a  Che- 
rubim thus  fpeaks  for  the  reft :  *  Let  the  rainbow 
be  the  Jiddlejiick  of  the  heavens !  let  the  pla?iets 
be  the  notes  of  our  mujick  !  let  time  beat  carefullif 
the  7Jieafure,  and  the  winds  make  the  Jharps,  &c. 
Thus  the  play  begins,  and  every  fcene  rifes  above 
the  laft  in  profufion  of  impertinence  ! 

"  Milton  pierced  through  the  abfurdity  of  that 
performance  to  the  hidden  majefty  of  the  fubjeft, 
which,  being  altogether  unfit  for  the  ftage,  yet 
might  be  (for  the  genius  of  Milton,  and  his  only,) 
the  foundation  of  an  epick  poem. 

^  "  A  la  lira  del  Ciel  Iri  fia  I'arco, 
"  Corde  le  sfere  fien,  note  le  ftdle, 
"  Sien  le  paufe  e  i  fofpir  I'aure  novelle, 
*'  E  '1  tempo  i  tempi  h.  mifurar  non  parco  !" 

Choro  d'  Angeli,  kc.  Adamo,  ed.  1617. 
The  better  judgement  of  the  author,  Mr.  Walker  obferves, 
determined  him  to  omit  this  chorus  in  a  fubfequent  edition  of 
his  drama :  accordingly  it  does  not  appear  in  that  of  Perugia, 
1641.  See  the  Hijiorkal  Manoir  on  Itdian  Tragedy/,  1799, 
p.  16q. 
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•'He  took  from  that  ridiculous  trifle  the  firft 
hint  of  the  nobleft  work,  MJiich  i)uniau  iuiaL^inalion 
has  ever  attempted,  and  wliicli  he  executed  more 
than  twenty  years  after." 

That  Milton  iiad  certainly  read  tlie  facrcd  drama 
of  Andreini,  is  the  opinion  botii  of  Dr.  Jofcph 
^Varton  and  of  Mr.  Hayley.  Another  elegant 
critick  has  obferved,  that  \'oltaire  may  have  related 
a  tradition  perhaps  current  in  England  at  the  time 
it  was  vifitcd  by  him  ;  *"  "  a  period  at  vhich,  it  may 
be  prcfumed,  fome  of  the  contemporaries  of  Mil- 
ton were  livini;,  for  he  was  then  only  about  fifty 
years  dead.  Milton,  with  the  candour  Mliich  is 
ufually  united  with  true  genius,  j)rol)ably  acknow- 
ledged to  his  friends  his  obligations  to  the  Italian 
dramatift,  and  the  floating  tradition  met  the  ardent 
inquiries  of  the  French  poet."  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning  here,  that  Dante,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Ibmc  Italian  criti€ks^  took  the  hint  of 
his  Lifenio  from  a  nocturnal  reprefentation  of  Hell, 
exhibited  in  1J()4  on  the  river  Arno  at  Florence; 
and  that  Taffo  is  faid  to  have  **  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  his  Am'uita  at  the  rej)relentation,  in  \567, 
of  Lo  Sfortunato  of  Agol'tino  Argcnti  in  Ferrara. 

From  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  a  poetical  cxtra^V, 
as  well  as  the  fummary  of  the  arguments  of  each 
aft  and  I'ccne,  were  given  by  Dr.  \\'arton,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  i'econd  volume  of  his  F.JJai)  on 
the   Genius  and  Hritings  of  Pope,    1782.     Mr. 

''  Hilt.  Mom.  on  It;il. 'l'r;ii;i:dy,  p.  170. 
*^  Warton's  llift.  of  Eun.  I'octry,  vol.  iii.p.  2+1. 

*   Ilia.  M.iii.  Ill  fupr. 
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Hayley  has  cited  other  Ipccimens  of  the  poetry  in 
this  "  fpirited,  though  irregular  and  fantaftick,  com- 
pofition;"  from  which  Milton's  fancy  is  fuppofed 
to  have  caught  fire.  The  reader  will  find  a  few 
quotations  alfo,  from  this  rare  and  curious  drama, 
in  the  Notes  on  Paradifc  Loft.  But,  if  the  Adamo 
be  examined  with  the  utmoft  nicety,  INIilton  will  be 
found  no  fervile  copyift :  He  will  be  found,  as  in 
numherlefs  inftanccs  of  his  extenfive,  his  curious, 
and  careful  reading,  to  have  improved  the  llightell 
hints  into  the  linett  defcriptions.  AJilton  indeed, 
with  the  Ikill  and  grace  of  an  Apelles  or  a  Phidias, 
has  often  animated  the  rude  (ketch  and  the  fhape- 
lels  block.  "  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  the  Italian 
drama ;  but  let  it  be  here  remarked  once  for  all, 
in  jMilton's  own  words,   that  ^  "  horroxving^   if  it 

^  From  the  remarks  of  Prince  Giacomo  Giuftiniani,  (the  aC' 
compliflied  governour  of  Perugia,)  on  the  Adamo,  which  were 
tranfmittcd  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  by  Mr.  Walker  obligingly  com- 
municated to  me,  it  ap])ears  that  the  criticks  of  Italy  confider 
Milton  not  a  little  indebted  to  their  countryman.  I  will  cite 
the  opinion  of  the  liberal  and  elegant  Tirabolchj  :  "  Certo 
benche  JJ Adamo  dell'  Andreini  lia  in  confronto  del  Paradifo 
Perdiifo  cio  che  o  ij  Poema  di  Ennio  in  confronto  a  quel  di 
Virgilio,  nondimeno  non  put)  negarfi  che  le  idee  gigantefche, 
delle  quali  1'  autore  Ingiefe  ha  abbellito  il  fuo  Poema,  di  Satana, 
che  entra  nel  Paradifo  terreftre,  e  arde  d'  invidia  al  vedere  la 
fclicita  deir  Uomo,  del  congreiro  de  Demonj,  della  battaglia 
degli  Angioli  contra  Lurifero,  e  piCl  altre  fommiglianti  immagini 
vcggonfi  neir  Adatno  adombrate  per  modo,  che  a  me  fembra 
molto  credibile,  che  anche  il  Milton  dalle  immondezze,  fe  cosi 
t;  lecito  dire,  dell'  Andreini  raccoglielVe  I'oro,  di  cui  adorno  il 
fuo  Poema.  Per  altro  1' Adamo  dell'  Andreini,  benche  abbia 
alcuni  tratti  di  peflimo  gullo,  ne  \\\x  altri  aucora,  che  fi  pofTon 
proporro  come  moi'.ello  di  cccellcnte  poefia." 

/  £ieoi)Oclaftes,  Profe-Works.  edit.  16'9S,  fol.  vol,  ii.  p.  iO^, 
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be  ?iot  bettered  by  the  borrower,  among  good 
authors  is  accounted  p/agiarie.'"  Let  the  bitterell 
enemies  of  ^Milton  prove,  if  they  can,  whether  the 
author  of  this  ingenuous  remark  may  be  exhibited 
in  fuch  a  Hglit ;  rather  let  them  acknowledge  that, 
in  fully  comparing  hnn  with  thofe  authors  who 
have  written  on  limilar  fubjectb,  he  mult  ever  be 
confidered  as 

"  above  the  reft 


"  la  fliape  and  gcfture  proudly  eminent." 

The  drama  of  Andreini  was  fo  little  known  when 
Dr.  Birch  was  writing  the  Life  of  Milton,  that 
Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  that  learned  biographer, 
prefcrved  in  the  Britifli  Mufcum,  ridicules  the  re- 
lation of  Voltaire.  "  It  is  faid  that  it  appeared  by 
a  IMS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  that  IMilton  intended 
an  opera  of  the  Paradife  Loj}.  "N^oltaire,  on  the 
credit  of  this  circumftance,  amongft  a  heap  of  im- 
pertinency,  pretends  boldly  that  he  took  the  hint 
from  a  comedy  he  faw  at  Florence,  called  Adavw. 
Others  imagined  too  he  conceived  the  idea  in 
Italy;  now  I  will  give  you  good  proof  that  all  this 
is  a  vifion.  In  one  of  his  political  pamphlets, 
written  early  by  him,  I  forget  which,  he  tells  the 
world  he  had  conceived  a  notion  of  an  epick  poem 
on  the  ftory  of  Adam  or  Arthur.  A\'iuit  then  ^ill 
you  fay  mufi  we  do  with  this  circumftance  of  the 
Trin.  Cul.  MS?  I  believe  I  can  explain  liiat  matter. 
^\'hen  the  parliament  got  uppcrmofr,  they  I'up- 
preflcd  the  playhoufcs;  on  wiiirh  Sir  .lohn  Den- 
hum,  I  think,  and  otijcrs,  contrived  to  get  operas 
performed.     This  took  with  the  people,  and  was 
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much  in  their  tafte ;  and  religious  ones  being  the 
favourites  of  that  fani^ified  people,  Avas,  I  believe, 
what  inclined  Milton  at  that  time  (and  neither  be- 
fore nor  after)  to  make  an  opera  of  it." — Even  at 
a  much  later  period,  the  very  exiftence  of  the 
Adamo  was  denied ;  for  Mr.  Mickle,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Milton,  and  the  very  able  tranflator  of  The 
Lufiad,  calls  it  **  ^  a  Comedy  which  nobody  ever 
faw ;"  and  obferves,  "  that  even  fome  Italian  U- 
icratl  declared  that  no  fuch  author  [as  Andreini] 
was  known  in  Italy."  Dr.  Johnfon  alfo,  in  his 
Life  of  AH  I  ton,  calls  Voltaire's  relation  "  a  wild, 
unauthorifed,  ftory." 

That  Milton  had  conceived,  in  his  younger  days, 
as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved,  the  notion  of  an 
epick  poem  on  the  ftory  of  Arthur,  is  evident 
from  his  own  words  in  the  ManfuSy  v.  80,  &c.  and 
the  Epitaphium  Damonis,  v.  155,  &c :  Where  fee 
the  Notes,  vol.  vii.  p.  366,  and  p.  382.  jMr.  Hayley, 
with  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  elegance  of  language,, 
remarks  that  "  it  feems  very  probable  that  IVIilton, 
in  his  coUeftion  of  Italian  books,  had  brought  the 
Adamo  of  Andreini  to  England ;  and  that  the  pe- 
rufal  of  an  author,  wild  indeed,  and  abounding  in 
grotefque  extravagance,  yet  now  and  then  Ihining 
with  pure  and  united  rays  of  fancy  and  devotion, 
firit  gave  a  new  bias  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Englifti  poet;  or,  to  ufe  the  expreffive  phrafe  of 
Voltaire,  firft  revealed  to  him  the  hidden  majcfty  of 
the  fubject.  The  apoftate  angels  of  Andreini,  though 
fometimes  hideoully   and   abfurdly  difgufting,  yet 

t  Diflertation  prefixed  to  the  Tranflation  of  the  Lufiad,  gd 
edit.  Ox.  p.  CQii. 
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yet  occafionally   Iparklc   \Nitli    lucli    fire   as  mivrht 
awaken  the  emulation  of  Milton." 

The  Englifti  reader  i?  indebted  to  Mv.  Ilayley 
for  the  following  anaiyfis  of  the  arguments  of  each 
aft  and  fcene  in  the  uldamo. 

"  The  characters. 

"  God  the  Father. 

"  Chorus  of  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Angels. 
"  The  Archangel  Michael. 
"  Adam. 
"  Eve. 

**  A  Cherub,  the  guardian  of  Adam. 
"  Lucifer. 
*  Satan. 
"  Beelzebub. 
"  The  SEVEN  mortal  SiNS. 
"  The  World. 
•*  Tlie  Flesh. 
"  Famine. 
"  Labour. 
"  Despair. 
"  Death. 
"  Vain  Glory. 
"  Serpent. 

"  VoLANO    !n  infernal  mefTengcr. 
"  Chorus  of  Phantoms. 

"  Chorus     of    fiery,     airy,     aquatick,    and    itifernal 
"  Spirits." 

ACT  I.  Scene  1.  "  Chorus  of  Angels,  fmging  the 
glory  of  G"d — After  their  hymn,  which  fcrvts  as  a  prologuf, 
God  the  I'atlu  r,  Angtls,  Ada  n  a«id  Eve. — God  calls  to 
Lucifer,  ai'd  bid.-  Mm  furvcy  with  confufion  the  wonders 
of  '  .£)  powt  r.  -  He  creates  Adam  and  Eve — their  delight  and 
gratitude. 
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Scene  2.  "  Lucifer,  arifing  from  Hell — he  expreffes  his 
enniity  againft  God,  the  good  Angels,  and  Man. 

SiCENE  3.  "  Lucifer,  Satan,  and  Beelzebub. — Lucifer  ex- 
cites his  affociates  to  the  deftruftion  of  Man,  and  calls  other 
Demons  from  the  abyfs  to  confpire  for  that  purpofe. 

Scene  4,  5,  and  6.  ''  Lucifer,  fummoning  feven  diftinft 
Spirits,  commilfions  them  to  act  under  the  charafter  of  the 
feven  mortal  Sins,  with  the  following  names : 

"  Melecano     Pride. 

*'  Lurcone        Envy. 

"  RuspicANo     Anger. 

''  Arfarat        Avarice. 

^'  Maltea  Sloth. 

"  DuLciATO      •  Luxury. 

"  GuLiAR  Gluttony. 

ACT  II.  Scene  I.  "  The  Angels,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen,  feparately  iing  the  grandeur  of  God,  and  his  muni- 
ficence to  Man. 

Scene  2.  "  Adam  and  Eve,  with  Lurcone  and  Guliar 
watching  unfeen. — Adam  and  Eve  exprefs  their  devotion  to 
God  fo  fervently,  that  the  evil  Spirits,  tliough  invifible,  are 
put  to  flight  by  their  prayer. 

Scene  3.  "  The  Serpent,  Satan,  Spirits. — ^The  Serpent, 
or  Lucifer,  announces  his  defign  of  circumventing  Woman. 

Scene  4.  "  The  Serpent,  Spirits,  and  Volano. — ^Volano 
arrives  from  Hell,  and  declares  that  the  confederate  Powers 
of  the  abyfs  defigned  to  fend  a  goddefs  from  the  deep,  en- 
titled Vain  Glory,  to  vanquifh  Man. 

Scene  5.  "  Vain  Glory,  drawn  l)y  a  Giant,  Volano,  the 
Serpent,  Satan,  and  Spirits. — The  Serpent  welcomes  Vain 
Glory  as  his  confederate,  then  hides  himfelf  in  the  tree  to 
•watch  and  tempt  Eve. 

Scene  6.  "The  Serpent  and  Vain  Glory  at  firft  con- 
cealed; the  Serpent  difcovers  himfelf  to  Eve,  tempts  and 
feduces  her. — Vain  Glory  clofes  the  Act  with  expreflions  of 
triumph  o 
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ACT  III.  Scr.NE  1.  "  Adam  and  \]\c. — After  a  di- 
alogue of  tLiidtrncfs  flic  produces  the  fruit. — Adaui  cxprclVoH 
horrour,  hut  at  lart  yields  tr  licr  temptation. — When  botli 
have  talk-d  the  fruit,  they  are  ovcrwliehued  with  remorfe  and 
terrour  :  they  fly  to  conceal  thcnjfelvcs. 

Scene  2.  "  Volano  proclaims  the  Tall  of  Man,  and  in- 
vites the  Powers  of  darkncfs  to  rejoice,  and  pay  their  homag^' 
to  tlie  Prince  of  Hell. 

Scene  3.  "  Volano,  Satan,  chorus  of  Spirits,  with  cnfirfn* 
of  victory. — Expreflion  of  their  joy. 

Scene  4.  *'  Serpent,  Vain  Glory,  Satan,  and  Spirits. — 
The  Serpent  commands  Canoro,  a  mufical  Spirit,  to  flng  his 
triumph,  which  is  celebrated  with  fongs  and  dances  in  the 
4th  and  5th  fccnes ;  the  latter  clofes  with  cxprefllons  of 
horrour  from  the  triumphant  Demons,  on  the  approach  of 
God. 

Scene  C.  "  God  the  Father,  Angels,  Adam  and  Eve. — 
God  fummons  and  rebukes  the  finucrs,  then  leaves  them, 
after  pronouncing  his  malediction. 

Scene  7.  "  An  Angel,  Adam  and  Eve. — The  Angel 
gives  them  rough  il^ins  for  clothing,  and  exhorts  them  to 
penitence. 

Scene  S.  "  Tlie  Archangil  Michael,  Adam  and  Eve. — 
Michael  drives  them  from  l^aradife  with  a  fcourge  of  firo. 
Angels  clofe  the  Act  with  a  chorus,  exciting  the  offenders  to 
hope  in  repentance. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  I.  "  Volano,  chorus  of  fiery,  airv, 
earthly,  and  arjuatirk  Spirits. — They  expnfs  their  obedience 
to  Lucifer. 

Scene  2.  "  Lucifer  rifes,  and  utters  his  abhorrence  of  the 
light ;  the  Demons  confole  Inm — he  queflions  them  on  the 
meaning  of  Clod's  words  and  conchiv't  towarils  Man — He 
fpurns  their  conjectures,  and  announces  the  incarnation,  thou 
proce4.{Is  to  new  ma{liination««  a^ainfl  Man. 

Sf  KNE  3.  "  Infernal  C\<lops,  funnuoned  bv  Lucifer, 
make  a  new  world  at  his  command. — He  then  commiflions 
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t'hrec  Demons  againft  Man,  under  the  characlei  s  of  the  World, 
the  Flelh,  and  Death. 

Scene  4.  "  Adam  alone. — He  laments  his  fate,  and  at 
lafl;  feels  his  fufferings  aggravated,  in  beholding  Eve  flying  iu 
terrour  from  the  hoftile  animals. 

Scene  5.  ''  i\dam  and  Eve. — She  excites  her  companion 
to  fuicide. 

Scene  6.  "  Famine,  Thirft,  Laflitude,  Defpair,  Adam 
and  Eve. — Famine  explains  her  own  nature,  and  that  of  her 
aflbciates. 

Scene  7.  "  Death,  Adam  and  Eve. — Death  reproaches 
Eve  with  the  horrours  ihe  has  occalioned — Adam  clofes  the 
ASt  by  exhorting  Eve  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

ACT  V.  Scene  l.  "  The  flelh,  in  the  ihape  of  a 
woman ;  and  Adam. — He  refifts  her  temptation. 

Scune  '2.  "  Lucifer,  the  Flefli,  and  Adam. — Lucifer  pre- 
tends to  be  a  Man,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Adam. 

Scene  3.  "  A  Cherub,  Adam,  the  Flefli,  and  Lucifer. — 
The  Cherub  fecretly  warns  Adam  againft  his  foes;  and  at  laft 
defends  him  with  nianifeft  power. 

Scene  4.  "  The  World,  in  the  fliapc  of  a  man,  exulting 
in  his  own  finery. 

Scene  5.  "  Eve  and  the  World. — He  calls  forth  a  rich 
palace  from  the  ground,  and  tempts  Eve  with  fplendour. 

Scene  6.  "  Chorus  of  Nymphs,  Eve,  the  World,  and 
Adam. — He  exhorts  Eve  to  refill  thefe  allurements — the 
World  calls  the  Demons  from  Hell  to  enchain  his  victims — 
Eve  prays  for  mercy  :  Adam  encourages  her. 

Scene  7-  "  Lucifer,  Death,  chorus  of  Demon?. — They 
prepare  to  feize  Adam  and  Eve. 

Scene  8.  "  Tlie  Archangel  Michael,  with  a  chorus  of 
good  Angels. — After  a  fpirited  altercation,  Michael  fubdues 
and  triumphs  over  Lucii'er. 

Scene  9«  "  Adam,  Eve,  chorus  of  Angels. — ^Tliey  re- 
joice in  tl>e  viftory  of  Michael :  he  animates  the  offenders 
with  a  pramife  of  favouf  from  Gk)d,  and  future  refidence  in 
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Heaven  :  —  thoy  cxprcfs  their  hope  and  gratitude.  — Thn 
Ani;els  clofe  the  drama,  by  linging  the  prailV-  of  ihc  I\e- 
tleonier." 

When  the  reader  compares  the  allegorical  clia- 
rafters  in  this  drama  with  tiiore  in  Milton's  lketci>es 
on  fnnilar  lubjetts,  intended  once  for  tragedies, 
he  will  again  lee  rcafon  to  admit  that  the  A  da  mo 
Iiad  maile  conlidcrable  impreffion,  either  in  repre- 
fcntation  or  by  perulal,  on  the  mind  of  the  Englilh 
poet.  See  the  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  Paradifc 
Lnft^  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  edition. 

Of  Andreini,  who  has  been  contemptuoufly  called 
a  ftrollcr,  Mr.  Hayley  has  vindicated  the  fume. 
"  lie  had  Ibme  tin^^ure  of  claflical  learning,  and 
confiderable  piety.  He  occafionally  imitates  \'irgil, 
and  quotes  tlvc  Fathers."  In  one  of  the  paflagcs, 
cited  from  his  Adamo  by  Mr.  Hayley,  Mr.  ^A'alker 
ijhlervcs  that  *"  the  courfe  of  a  river  is  defcribed 
with  a  richncfs  of  fancy,  and  a  "  dance  of  words," 
tliat  prove  Andreini  to  have  been  endowed  witli 
no  common  poetick  po^vers.  Of  the  Adamo  there 
have  been  four  editions,  tliole  of  Milan  in  1013, 
;hk1  H)}?,  printed  in  quarto;  that  of  lVru'j;ia  in 
If>II,  j)rintr(l  in  duodecimo;  jmuI  that  of  Modcna 
in  l{i8.>,  printed  in  the  fame  form.  Tlic  edition 
of  164 1  is  confidcred  the  nioft  rare.  The  de- 
fcription,  to  which  Mr.  M'alker  alludes,  is  beauti- 
fully amphficd  in  that  edition;  and  has  been  civeu 
in  the  .Vppendix  to  the  Hijlorical  Memoir  un  Italian 
I'rngrdi/,  175)9,  p.  xliv.      .Andreini   was  the   fon   of 

*■   Hit'.  .Mnnoii  on  Ital.  Tiaijcrlv,  p.  l(»0. 
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the  celebrated  aftrefs,  Ifabella  Andreini.  ''■  His 
various  productions,  fays  Mr.  Hay  ley,  '*  amount 
to  the  number  of  thirty;  and  form  a  fmgular 
medley  of  comedies  and  devout  poems."  The 
writer  of  the  article  Andreini  {Jfahdle)  in  the 
Nouveau  Diet.  Hijl.  a  Caen,  1786,  adds,  to  the 
account  of  her  fon's  theatrical  pieces,  "  On  a  en- 
core d'Andreini  trois  Traitcs  en  faveur  de  la  Co- 
medie  &  des  Comediens,  publics  a  Paris  en  1^25; 
ils  font  fort  rares." 

II.  The  next  remark  refpe6ling  the  Origin  of 
Pa7^adifc  Loft  is  that  of  Dr.  Pearce,  who,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  twelve 
books,  &c.  publiflied  in  1733,  fays,  ''  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Milton  took  the  firft  hint  of  the  Poem 
from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called  //  Paradifo  Perfo ; 
for  I  am  informed  that  there  is  fuch  an  one  extant, 
printed  many  years  before  Milton  entered  upon 
his  defign."  ]\Ir.  Hayley,  in  a  very  extenfive  re- 
fearch,  has  been  able  to  difcover  no  fuch  per- 
formance. Nor  have  my  inquiries  been  more  luc- 
cefsful. 

III.  We  are  next  informed,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  poetical  works  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sterling,  printed 
at  Dublin  in  1734,  that  "  The  great  ]\Iilton  is  faid 

'  "  Giovanni  Battifta  Andreini,  Fiorentino,  o  piuttofto  Piftoje/e, 
fii  figlio  della  celebre  Comica  Ifabella  Andreini  (della  quale  fi 
vcda  ii  Bayle,  e  il  Mazzuchelli,)  e  nacque  nel  1578.  Dopo 
eflerfi  acquiftato  molto  credito  fuUe  Scene  Italiane  porroili  in 
Francia,  ovc  fi  merito  la  llima  di  Luigi  XIII.  Viffe  per  lo 
ineno  fino  al  l652."  From  the  remarks  mentioned  in  the  Note  % 
p,  213. — It  is  not  impoffible,  that  Milton  might  have  feeu  aiid 
convcrfed  with  Andrcini,  when  he  vilited  France  and  Italy. 
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to  have  iiigcnuoiifly  confeflcd  that  he  oued  hfs 
immortal  work  o'i  Pardd'tfc  Lojl  to  Mr.  Flelclicrs 
Locif/hi'.'^  The  pcrlbu  licrc  mentioned  is  Piiincas 
Fletcher,  better  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the 
Purple  Ifland',  nnd  the  LocuftK  is  a  fpirited  Latin 
poem,  written  againlt  tlie  "  Jefuils,  and  j)ubiiflicd 
at  Cambridge,  while  Milton  was  a  ftudent  there, 
in  1627  ;  as  was  alio  the  lame  author's  Locujls,  or 
Apollyonijls,  an  Englifh  poem,  confifting  of  five 
cantos.  That  Milton  had  read  both  the  Latin  and 
Englifli  poem  of  Fletcher,  I  make  no  doubt.  And 
1  have  accordingly  offered,  to  the  reader's  obfer- 
vation,  fome  palfagcs  from  both  in  the  Notes  on 
his  poetical  works,  with  which  ]\Iilton  appears  to 
have  been  pleafed.  Ihit  Milton's  obligations  to 
Fletcher  are  too  conhned  to  admit  fo  extenfivo 
an  acknowledgement,  as  that  which  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Sterling's  Preface;  and  indeed  the  authority 
of  the  anecdote  has  not  been  given.  ]\Ir.  Sterling 
has  tranllated  with  great  i'pirit  the  fpeech  of  Lucifer 
to  his  Angels  in  the  Lucujhi\  rcl  Pietas  Jvfuidca. 
See  his  poems,  p.  4J.  As  Fletcher's  Latin  poem 
is  little  known,  it  may  be  here  proper  to  lcle(^, 
from  this  fpeech,  the  lines  which  feem  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  imagination  of  Milton,  and  pcrha])s  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  preceding  anecdote. 

^  The  Jefuits  wiTo  railed  Locujis,  in  the  throloqical  ljiiii;nagc 
of  this  period.  Sro  Sutidne  Sermons  by  hifljup  Lake,  lol.  lOCj), 
p.  COS.  "  Then'  is  a  kiiiil  of  metaphoricall  Loaijls  and  Catcr- 
pillns,  Lociijls  that  came  utit  of  the  botlomli'flo  pit  ;  I  moaiir 
popidi  Prirlls  and  Itl'iiits :  the  Catr-rpillcrs  of  the  C'omniDiuvoalr, 
Proicdors  and  inucntnrs  of  new  tricks  how  tn  exhauft  the  piirfos 
of  the  fubicds,  coucrin:^  priuate  ends  with  publickc  prctcncos." 
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"  Nos  contr^  immemori  per  tuta  iilentia  fomno 
^'  Sternimur  iiiterea,  et,  media  jam  luce  fupini 
*'  Stertentes,  fedam  trahimus,  pia  turba,  quietem. 
"  Qu5d  11  animos  fine  honore  a6li  fme  fine  laboris 
"'  Poenitet,  et  proni  imperii  regnique  labantis 
*'  Nil  miferet,  pofitis  flagris,  odiifque  remiffis, 
*'  Oramus  veniam,  et  dextras  prasbemus  inernies. 
*'  Fors  ille  audacis  fa6li,  et  juft2e  immemor  irae, 
''  Placatus,  facilifque  manus  et  fcedera  junget. 
"'  Fors  fijlito  lapfos  (peccati  obiitus)  honori 
"  Reftituet,  coelum  nobis  foliumque  relinquet.    • 
*'  At  me  nulla  dies  animi,  coeptique  prioris, 
''  Diflimilem  arguerit :  quin  nunc  refcindere  coelum, 
"'  Et  conjurato  vi6lricem  milite  pacem 
'~   Rumpere,  ferventique  juvat  mifcere  tumultu. 

''  QucN  tanti  cecidcre  animi  ?  Qui)  priftina  virtus 
''  Cellit,  in  fcternam  qua  mecum  irrumpere  lucem 
"  Tentaftis,  trepidumque  armis  perfringere  coelum? 
''  Nimc  vcriS  indecores  felicia  ponitis  arma, 
*'  Et  toties  vi6lo  imbelles  conceditis  hofti. 
*'  Per  vos,  per  domitas  coelefti  fulmine  vires, 
"  IndoraitCimque  odium,  proje6la  refumite  tela ; 
"  Dum  fas,  dum  breve  tempus  adeft,  accendite  pugnas, 
"  Reftauratc  acies,  fra6lumque  reponite  Martem. 
"  Ni  facitis,  mox  foli,  et  (quod  magis  urit)  inulti, 
"  Aetern^m  (heu)  vacuo  fiammis  cruciabimur  antro, 
"  Ille  quidem  nulla,  heu,  nulla  violabilis  arte, 
'*  Securum  fine  fine  tenet,  fine  milite  regnum ; 
"  A  nuUo  patitur,  nullo  violatur  ab  hofte  ; 
''  Compatitur  tamcn,  inque  fuis  violabile  membris 
'^  Corpus  habet :  nunc  6  totis  coufiirgite  telis, 
''  Q.\A  patet  ad  vulnus  nudum  fine  tegmine  corpus, 
*'■  Imprimite  ultrices,  peuitufque  recondite,  flamraas. 
"  Accelerat  funefta  dies,  jam  limine  tempus 
"  Infiftit,  cum  nexa  ipfo  cum  vertice  membra 
"  Naturam  indueiint  coeleftem,  ubi  gloria  votum 
"  Atque  auimum  fpleador  fuper<)ut,  ubi  gaudia  damna 
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"  Crofcant,  dcliciatMjUL'  inodum,  riiRMnquc  rccufcnt. 

"  At  nos  riip|)lirio  aotenio,  Stygiifque  catenis 

"  Coniprtfli,  tlaminis  et  vivo  fulphiqre  te6ti, 

"  Pcrpctuas  duro  folvcmus  carccrc  pocnas. 

"   Hie  anima,  extiemos  jam  turn  perpelVa  dolorcs, 

*'  Majores  feniptr  mctuit,  queiitiirqiu-  lemotam, 

•*  Quam  toto  adniiiit  prx'feutcm  pedlore,  mortem, 

*'  Oii'ique  ciEriil»*as  perrcptan^  flamma  medullas 

*'  Torquet  anliela  liti,  libiafque  atque  ilia  lambit. 

"  !Mors  vivit,  moriturque  inter  mala  mille  I'uperftes 

"  Vita,  vicefque  ipsi  cum  morte,  ot  nomiiia  mutat. 

"  Cuui  ver6  nullum  moriendi  eonfeia  fmem 

"  ^Icns  reputat,  cum  mille  aunis  mille  addidit  annos, 

*'*   Pra^teritumque  nihil  venturo  detraliit  oivum, 

"   Mox  etiani  Hellas,  etiam  fupcraddit  arenas; 

"  Pouna  tamen  damno  crefeit,  per  tlagra,  per  ignes, 

"  Per  quicquid  niiferum  ell,  prieccps  ruil,  anxia  lentam 

"  Provocat  iufelix  mortem ;  li  forte  relabi 

"  Poflit,  et  in  nihilum  rurfus  difperfa  refolvi. 

"   Aequemus  nieritis  poenas,  atque  ultima  paffis 
**  Plura  tamen  maiiuis  exa6tor  debeat  aulis ; 
"  Tartarcis  mala  fpcluucis,  vindiftaque  ccelo 
"  Detieiat;  nunquam,  nunquam  crudelis  inultos, 
''   Immeritofve,  Erebus  capiet :  meruilVe  nefanduni 
*'  Supplicium  medios  inter  folabitur  ignes, 
*'  Et,  licet  immenfos,  fa6tis  fuperart'e  dolores. 
-  **  Nunc  agite,  6  Proceres,  omnefqiie  eft'uuditc  tcchnas, 
"  Conlulite,  imperioque  alacns  liRHiirrite  lapfo. 

"   Dixerat,  infequitur  fremitus,  trepidantiaque  inter 
"   Agniina  fiibminii'  franguutur  iiuiruunc  voces. 
**  Quniis,  ubi  (^eeaiio  mox  pra:cq)Uan(lMs  Jbero 
**  Immineat  Phoebus,  Haviijue  ad  litora  Chami 
"  Conveniant,  glomerautque  per  auras  ajrmina  nuifeaf, 
"   Fit  fonitus-  ;   loiigo  «refceutes  ordlne  turb;i* 
"  Buccinulis  voces  acuunt,  fociofque  vocautes, 
"  Vnda.s  nube  i)reuiunt;  ftrepitu  vitiuia  rauco 
**  Complctur,  refoudutquy  aeceuli^  litora  bouibis." 
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The  fimile,  which  here  follows  this  fpeech,  re- 
fenibles,  in  Tome  decree,  that  of  Milton  in  his  poem 
on  the  fifth  of  November.  See  In  Qiiiut.  Nov. 
ver.  17(),  &c.  See  alfo  Par.  Loji,  B.  i.  768.  To 
which  we  might  add  the  aifembly  of  devils,  fum- 
moned  before  Lucifer  in  the  old  French  morality 
oi  The  AjJiimptio7i,  ]o^27' 

"  Uiig  grand  tas  de  dyables  plus  drus 
"  Que  mouclierons  en  f  air  volans  — " 

^lilton's  Latin  poem  is  dated  at  the  age  of  feven- 
teen,  namely  in  l625.  Fletcher's  was  publiflied  in 
l627«  The  fiibjecls  of  both  are  certainly  fimilar. 
See  the  firft  Note  on  In  Quint.  JVov.  vol.  vii.  p. 
310.  Fletcher,  whofe  didion  and  imagery  are 
often  extremely  beautifal,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  he  was  fent  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1 600;  became  B.  A.  in  16()4,  and  M.  A.  in 
I6O8;  was  afterwards  beneficed  at  Hilgay  in  Nor- 
folk, and  died  in  1645- 

IV.  Hitherto  what  had  been  mentioned  as  hints, 
to  which  the  active  mind  of  Milton  might  not  be 
infenfible,  had  been  mentioned  without  betraying  a 
wifli  to  tear  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  the  great 
poet.  Not  fuch  was  the  intelligence  conveyed  to 
the  publick  by  the  malicious  Lauder.  He,  unfor- 
tunate man,  fcrupled  not  to  difgrace  the  confider- 
able  learning  which  he  poflelTed,  and  to  forfeit  all 
pretenfions  to  probity,  by  an  audacious  endeavour 
to  prove  that  Milton  was  "  the  word  and  greateft 
of  all  plagiaries."  He  acquired,  indeed,  a  tempo- 
rary credit,  and  engaged  a  powerful  advocate  in 
his  caufe,  by  the  fpecioufnefs  of  his  charge.     But 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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he  "  phiyed  molt  foully  for  it."  He  corrupted  ther 
text  of  thofe  poets,  whoui  he  produced  as  evidence? 
againft  the  oiiL^inality  of  Milton,  hy  '  iiiterpolatinjT 
fcveral  verfes  either  of  ins  own  fabrication,  or  from 
the  Latin  tranllation  of  Paradift  Lojl,  by  \\'illiain 
Hog.  Jiis  enmity  to  Milton  firit  difcovered  itfelf, 
on  Dr.  Newton's  puhlilhing  his  propofals  for  print- 
ing a  new  edition  of  the  Faradifc  Lojl  with  Notes 
of  various  authors  ;  ^vhich  a{)peared  in  174.9.  lie 
affirmed  that  "  he  could  prove,"  fays  Dr.  Newton, 
(giving  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Lauder,) 
"  that  ^lilton  had  borrowed  the  fubllancc  of  whole 
books  together,  and  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  fmgle 
thought  or  fentimcnt  in  his  Poem  which  lie  had  not 
Itolen  from  fume  author  or  other,  notwithftanding 
his  vain  pretence  to  things  utiattemptcd yet  'di  profe 
or  rlnpiie.  And  then,  in  confirmation  of  his  charge 
lie  recited  vv  long  roll  of  Scotch,  German,  and 
Dutch  poets,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  the 
books  along  with  him  which  were  his  vouchers' 
and  appealed  particularly  to  Kamfay,  a  Scotch  di- 
vine, and  to  Mafenius,  a  German  jefuit:  But,  upon 
])roducing  his  authors,  he  could  not  find  Mafenius; 
he  had  dropped  the  book  fomewhere  or  other  in 
the  way,  and  exprelfed  mucli  furprife  and  concern 
for  the  lofs  of  it  ;  Kamfay  he  left  w  ith  me,  and  my 
opinion  of  Milton's  imitations  of  that  author  I  have 
given  in  a  Note  on  15.  ix.  J 13.  I  knew  very  well 
that  Milton  was  an  univerfal  fcholar,  as  famous 
for  his  great  reading  as  for  the  extent  of  liis  ge- 

'  Thefc    ititorpiilatioiis    arc    given    in    tlio    Appendix  to  tills 
edition,  No.  II. 
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nius :  and  I  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  Mr. 
Lauder,   having   the  good    fortune  to   meet   with 
thefe  German  and  Dutch  poems,  might  have  traced 
out  there  ibme  of  his  imitations  and  illufions,  which 
had  efcaped  the  refearches  of  others :  and  it  was 
my  advice  to  him  then,  and  as  often  as  I  had  op- 
portunities of  feeing  him  afterwards,  that  if  he  had 
really  made  fuch  notable  difcoveries  as  he  boafted, 
he   would   do  well   to   communicate  them   to  the 
publick ;  an  ingenious  countryman  of  his  had  pub- 
liftied  an  Effiiy  upon  Jliltons'  Imitations  of  the 
Ancients,  and  he  would  equally  deferve  the  thanks 
of  the  learned  Avorld  by  writing   an  Effay   upon 
Milton's  Imitations  of  the  Aloderns ;  but  at  the 
fame   time  I  recommended   to  him  a  little  more 
modefty  and  decency,  and  urged  all  the  arguments 
I   could  to  perfuade  him  to  treat  Milton's  name 
with  niore   refpe6l,  and  not  to  write  of  him  with 
the  fame  acrimony  and  rancour  with  which  he  /poke 
of  him ;    it   would   weaken  his   caufe   inftead   of 
llrengthening  it,  and  would  hurt  himfelf  more  than 
Milton  in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  readers.     He 
began  with  publilhing  fome  fpecimens  of  his  work 
in  The  Gentlemaris  Magazine  :  and  I  was  forry  to 
fmd  tliat  he  had  no  better  regarded  my  advice  in 
his  manner  of  writing;  for  his  papers  were  much 
in  the  fame  ftrain  and  fpirit  as  his  converfation  ; 
his  afl'ertioiis  ftrong,  and  his  proofs  weak.     How- 
ever, to  do  him  juftice,   feveral  of  the  quotations 
which  he  had  made  from  Adamus  Exiil,  a  tragedy 
of  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius,  I  thought  fo  exactly 
parallel  to  feveral  paiiages  in  the  Paradife  Loft, 
that  I   readily  adopted   them,   and  inferted  them 

Q  9. 
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Milliout  Icruplc  in  my  Notes;  cltCLiHiiig  it  no  re- 
proach to  Milton,  ]y]\.  rather  ;i  coMiincndalion  of 
his  taftc  and  judgement,  to  liave  gatiicrcd  lb  many 
of  tiie  clioicclt  tloAvcrs  in  the  gardens  of  others,  and 
to  have  tranlphmted  them  Avith  improvements  into 
liis  own.  At  Icngtli,  after  I  had  publiflicd  my 
firft  edition  of  the  Parculifc  Lojl,  came  forth  Mr. 
Lander's  A7/c///  on  Milton's  Vj'c  and  Imitation  of 
the  Moderns :  but  except  tlie  quotations  frou) 
Grotius,  whicli  I  had  ah'cady  inferted  in  my  firft 
edition,  I  found  in  Mr.  Lauder's  autliors  not  above 
half  a  dozen  pafl'ages.  whicli  I  tiiought  worth  tranf- 
ferring  into  my  fecond  edition ;  not  but  he  had 
{)rodnced  more  palfages  fomewhat  refembling  others 
m  Milton;  but  when  a  fimilitnde  of  thought  or 
e.\{)renion,  of  iVntinw^nt  or  defcription,  occurs  in 
iScripturc  and  we  will  i'ay  in  Staphorltius,  in  ^^irgil 
and  perhaps  in  Alexander  llofs,  in  Ariofto  and 
perhaps  in  'lauhnnumus,  I  Ihould  rather  conclude 
that  Milton  had  borrowed  from  the  former  whom 
he  is  certainly  known  to  Inxve  read,  than  from  the 
latter  whom  it  is  verv  uncertain  whether  he  had 
«ver  read  or  not.  Wc  know  that  lie  had  oftei> 
drawn,  and  delighted  to  draw,  from  the  pure  foun- 
tain ;  and  why  theii  Ihould  we  believe  that  he  chofc 
rather  to  drink  of  the  ftream  after  it  was  polluted 
by  the  tralh  and  filth  of  others  ?  We  know  that  h« 
had  thoroughly  Jtudied,  and  was  perfei'tly  ac- 
quainted with,  the  gi'aces  and  beauties  of  the  great- 
originals;  and  why  then  fliould  mo  think  that  ho^ 
was  only  the  fervile  copier  of  perhaps  a  bad  copy, 
which  perhaps  he  had  never  feen?" 
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ff  Lauder  bad  traced  the  marks  of  imitation  in 
Rlilton  with  truth  and  candour ;  if  he  had  modeftly 
noted  images  or  fentiments  apparently  transferred 
from  other  writers,  yet  lliii  perhaps  fortuitous 
coincidences;  he  would  have  gratified  rational  cu- 
riofity.  But  he  was  intent  on  blackening  the  fame 
of  Milton.  He  publillied,  befides  his  EiTay,  "  De- 
lectus Au6torum  Sacrorum  ]\Iiltono  Facem  Prce- 
lucentium'^y'  in  two  volumes;  of  which  the  firft 
contained  "  "  Andra^as  Ramftei  Poemata  Sacra,"  & 
"  °  Hugonis  Grotii  Adamus  Exul,  Traga?.dia:"  the 
iecond,  "  ^  Jacobi  Mafenii  Sarcotidos  Libri  tres," 
— "  '^  Odorici  A^almaranie  Dasmonomachiie  Liber 
iinus,"  —  "   '    Cafparis    Barla3i   Paradifus/' — .& 

■"  In  1752,  and  1753. 

•  From  the  Edinburg.  edit,  of  l633. 

•  From  the  edition  of  the  Hague,  l6*01. 

J"  From  the  edition  of  Cologne,  l(34-i.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
books  are  printed  in  Bar^ou's  edition  of  the  Sarcotis,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1781 :  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Letters  "  Aux  RR. 
PP.  .Tefuites  Auteurs  des  INIemoircs  de  Trevoux,  Ok  Von  com- 
pare le  Paradis  Perdu  de  Milton  avcc  Ic  Pucmc  intitule  Sar- 
cotis du  R.P.  Jacques  J\JnJenius,  Je/uite  Allemund."  The  liberal 
•writer  of  the  Article,  Mafenius.,  in  the  Nouveau  Did.  Hift.  ^ 
Caen,  1785,  confiders  the  pretended  obligations  of  Milton  to. 
Mafenius  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned, 

^  From  the  Vienna  edit.  1627.  See  Dr.  Newton's  Note  on 
Par.Lojl,  B.  V.  6S9. 

"■  This  is  a  tranflation  from  the  Paradije  of  Catfius,  originally 
written  in  Dutch.  It  is  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  and  Mr.  Hayley  pronounces  it  to  be  fpiritcd 
and  graceful.  Many  of  Catfms's  Dutch  poems  were  tranflated 
jnto  Latin  verfe  a  Cafpare  Barlaeo,  et  Conielio  Boyo,  and  full 
publiihed  in  their  new  drefs  at  Dordrecht  in  l6t3. 
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"  '  Fredcrici  Taiibmunni  Bclluni  Anjielicum :  Libri 
tres."  lUit,  as  Mr.  May  ley  finely  obfcrves,  Milton 
"  by  the  force  and  opulence  of  his  own  fancy  was 
exempted  from  the  inclination,  and  the  iicccrtity, 
of  borrowing  and  retailing  the  ideas  of  other  poets; 
but,  rich  as  he  was  in  his  own  proper  fund,  he 
chol'e  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
wealth,  but  even  Milh  liie  poverty,  of  others."'  In- 
deed I  may  venture  to  ftrengthen  this  obfervation 
by  Milton's  own  words,  in  wliich  he  feems  to  pro- 
mife  the  production  of  fonie  great  poetical  work. 
**  '  Neither  do  I  think  it  lliame  to  covenant  with 
any  knowing  reader,  that  ^o?'  fome  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  truft  with  him  towards  the  payment 
of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not 
to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  va))0urs 
of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  at  wafte  from  the 
pen  of  fome  vulgar  amorift,  or  the  trencher  fury 
of  fome  ritning  parafite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by 
the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren 
Daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, and  fends  out  his  Seraphim,  with  the  hal- 
lowed fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  i)leafes :  to  this  mult  be  added  induj- 
trious  and  [elect  reading,  fteady  obfervation,  in- 
fight  into  all  feemly  and  generous  arts  and  afl'airs." 
Mr.  Hayley  therefore  may  be  juflilied  in  his  opinion, 

'  'this  poem,  confirtin;;  of  two  lii>oks,  and  a  fra^inoDt  tif  a 
ihinl,  Mr.  Ilayh'y  fays,  was  originally  printod  in  10O4. 

'  Of  Kcfnrniation,  tac.  B.  ii.  ProlV-Works,  v(d.  i,  p.  ':*?,'.. 
edit.  l(i<;>>.     This  was  fir/i  publiflird  in  1041. 
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that  IMilton  read,  in  different  languages,  authors  of 
every  clais ;  "and  I  doubt  not,"  he  adds,  "but 
he  had  peruied  every  poem  colle6led  by  Lauder, 
though  Ibme  of  them  hardly  afford  ground  enough 
for  a  conjcclure,  that  he  remembered  any  pafftige 
they  contain,  in  the  courfe  of  his  nobler  com- 
pofition." 

V.  We  are  next  prefented  with  the  following  in- 
formation of  a  learned  and  ingenious  traveller, 
well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  eminent 
fervices  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  "  "  During 
my  fliort  ftay  at  Duffeldorf,  1  became  acquainted 
with  a  baron  de  Harold,  an  L'ilhman,  who  is  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Koningsfeld,  &c.  —  But  my 
reafon  for  mentioning  the  baron,  was  to  inform 
you,  that  he  is  now  employed  in' tranflating,  into 
Englifli  verfe,  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  The  Chrijiiad, 
written  by  Robert  Clarke,  a  Carthufian  monk  of 
the  convent  of  Nieuport  near  Oftend  ;  from  which 
he  afferts  that  our  great  poet  has  borrowed  largely. 
The  poem,  which  is  on  the  Paffion  of  Chrift,  in 
feventeen  books,  contains,  indeed,  many  ideas  and 
defcriptions,  ftrikingly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  jMilton 
in  his  Paradife  Loji.  But,  unlefs  the  baron  can 
produce  an  edition  previous  to  that  which  he  pof- 
feffes,  Avhich  was  printed  at  Bruges  in  iS/B,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  convift  Milton  of  plagiarifm  in  this 
inftance;  for  Johnfon,  if  I  recolle61;  rightly,  in- 
forms us,  that  Elwood  faw  a  complete  copy  of  the 

"  Letters  during  the  courfe  of  a  tour  through  Germany  in 
1791  and  1792,  by  Robert  Gray,  M.  A.  publilhed  in  1791',  pp- 
19—21. 
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Paradift'  Lqjl  at  Milton's  houfe,  at  Chalfont,  in 
J()6J;  that  Milton  lold  the  copy  in  H)6"7,  and  thai 
the  third  eilition  nas  printed  in  16"78,  ^vllen  it  is 
probable  that  many  co|)ies  had  palled  over  to  the 
continent,  and  contributed  to  encreafethe  reputation 
wliich  his  nauic  had  gained  abroad  ;  and  therefore 
we  have  a  rin;ht  to  fuppofe,  that  Clarke,  and  not 
r^Iilton,  uas  the  copyiil :  The  poem,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  much  merit.  The  baron  has  finiflied 
ten  or  eleven  books,  with  what  fidelity  I  know  not, 
but  certainly  M'ith  much  animation.  Milton  has 
often  been  acculed  ot"  plagiarifm,  it  is  to  be  feared 
Ibmetinics  with  truth ;  for  though  bifliop  Douglas, 
with  great  acutenefs,  dete6led  Lauder's  interpo- 
lations in  the  works  of  different  writers,  which 
were  defigned  to  difparage  Milton's  reputation,  he 
by  no  means  undertook  to  prove,  that  Milton's 
claim  to  originality  might  not,  in  other  inftances, 
be  impeached ;  and  Lauder,  though  perfuaded  by 
]^r.  Johnfon  to  give  up,  in  a  halty  fit  of  lliame,  his 
whole  Elfay  as  an  impofition,  afterwards,  in  part, 
recanted  his  recantation,  and  attempted,  with  fomc 
fucccl's,  to  prove  the  charge  of  forgery  againtl 
^lilton.  But  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  di- 
greffion  defigned  to  vindicate  Milton,  as  every 
Englilhuian  muft  wifli  to  do,  where  he  can  be  vin- 
dicated without  injury  to  truth." 

'Jo  the  latter  part  of  this  remark  it  will  be  proper 
to  liibjoin  the  words  of  bilhop  Douglas,  '*  (irown 
del'pcrate  by  his  (liiap|)ointmcnt,  this  very  man, 
[Lauder,]  whom  but  a  little  before  we  have  feen 
as  abject  in  the  confeilion  of  hi>  forgeries,  as  he  had 
been  bold  in  the  contrivance  of  them,    with  an  in- 
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confiftence,  equalled  only  by  his  impudence,  re- 
newed his  attack  upon  the  author  o^  the  Para di/e 
Lq/i;  and  a'*'  pamphlet,  publifhed  for  that  purpole, 
acquainted  the  world,  that  the  trqe  realbn  whicli 
had  excited  liim  to  contrive  his  forgery  was,  be- 
caule  Milton  had  attacked  the  character  of  Charles 
the  firft,  by  interpolating  Pamela's  prayer  from  the 
Arcadia,  in  an  edition  of  the  Eicon  BajiUkt-^ 
hoping,  no  doubt,  by  this  curious  key  to  his  con-i 
du6t,  to  be  received  into  favour,  if  not  by  the 
friends  of  truth,  at  leaft  by  the  idolaters  of  the 
royal  martyr :  the  zeal  of  this  wild  party-man 
againft  Milton  having  at  the  fame  time  extended 
itfelf  againft  his  biographer,  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Birch,  for  jio  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  was 
fo  candid  as  to  exprefs  his  difbelief  of  a  tradition 
unfupported  by  evidence." 

I  have  been  unable  to  difcover  whether  there  is 
any  edition  of  Clarke's  book,  prior  to  that  which 
is  mentioned. 

VI.  We  are  now  to  be  again  gratified  with 
the  very  curious  refearches,  and  ingenious  de- 
du6lions,  of  Mr.  11  ay  ley.  Having  obferved  it  to 
be  highly  probable,  that  Andreini  turned  the 
thoughts  of  Milton  from  Alfred  to  Adam,  as  the 
fubjeci  of  a  dramatick  compofition,  he  thinks  it 

^  Entitled,  "  King  Charles  I.  Vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarifm,  brought  againll  him  by  Milton,  and  Milton  himfclf 
convided  of  forgery,  and  a  grofs  impofition  on  the  publick." 
Kot  content  with  this  title,  he  begins  the  two  Hrft  pages  with 
all  the  confequence  of  a  keeper  of  wild  beafts,  when  he  exhibits 
a  more  cdchrated  nwfijhr  than  ufual ;  "  T/ie  Grand  Jnipojior  de- 
tedcdr 
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pofTiblc  that  an  Italian  writer,  lefs  known  than 
Andrcini,  firft  threw  into  the  mind  of  Milton  the 
idea  of  convertinir  Adum  into  an  cpic/c  perfonage. 
"  "  1  have  now  before  me,"  he  proceeds,  *'  a  li- 
terary curiofity,  which  niv  acconiplillicd  iViend, 
Mr.  \\'alker,  to  whom  the  literature  of  Ireland  has 
manv  obligatioubf,  very  kindly  lent  me,  on  his  re- 
turn from  an  excurfion  to  Italy,  where  it  happened 
to  ftrike  a  traveller,  whole  mind  is  peculiarly 
awakened  to  elegant  purfuits.  The  book  I  am 
fpeaking  of  is  entitled  La  Scena  Tragica  d\4daino 
eel  Eva,  Efiratta  dalii  pr'iml  tre  capi  delta  Sacra 
Geneji,  e  ridotta  a  figmjicato  J\Iorale  da  Troilo 
Lancetta,  Benaceufe.  Venetia  1644.  This  little 
work  is  dedicated  to  Maria  (Jonzaga,  Dutchefs  of 
Mantua,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama  in 
profe,  of  the  ancient  form,  entitled  a  morality,  on 
the  expulfion  of  our  firft  parents  from  Paradife. 
The  author  does  not  mention  Andreini,  nor  has  he 
any  mixture  of  verfe  in  his  compofition  ;  but,  in 
his  addrefs  to  the  reader,  he  has  the  following  very 
remarkable  paflage  :  after  fuggefting  that  the  I\Io- 
faick  hiftory  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  purely  allegorical, 
and  defigncd  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  he  fays, 

'  Una  notte  lon^nai,  rlio  Moist'  mi  porfe  p;ratiofa  cfpofi- 
tione,  e  milleriofo  iij^nificato  con  parole  tali  apunto  : 

'  Die  ik  parte  all'  Huom  di  fe  fteflb  con  1'  inten  onto  della 
rapione,  ♦*  difpone  con  intaHiliilc  fentenza,  rlio  frj^mrptrfriando 
in  Ini  la  nicdt  lina  Copra  le  lenfuali  voi^iie,  prefcrvato  il  porno 
del  proprio  core  dalli  appetiti  dilordinati,  per  guiderdone  di 
gijirta  ohbcdicnza   li   trasfornia  il  niondo   in    Faradilo. —  Oi 

"  C«)nio<J>iirPs  on  tlio  oiipin  of  I'aradifc  Loft,  at  llifciui  of  tlie 
Life  of  Milton,  ^tl  tilil.  I7i;0',  p. '2*|.,  \c. 
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tjuefto  s'io  parlalfi,  al  ficuro  forniarei  heroico  poenia  conve- 
nevole  a  femidei.' 

'  One  night  I  dreamt  that  Mofes  explained  to  nic  the  nivf- 
tery,  almoft  in  thefe  words  : 

'  God  reveals  himfelf  to  Man  by  the  intervention  of  reafon^ 
and  thus  infallibly  ordains  that  reafon,  while  flie  ftijiports  her 
fovereignty  over  the  fenfual  inclinations  in  Man,  and  prcferves 
the  apple  of  his  heart  from  licentious  appetites,  in  reward  of 
his  jull  obedience  transforms  the  world  into  Paradile. — Of 
this  were  I  to  fpeak,  affuredly  I  might  form  an  heroick  poem 
worthy  of  denii-gods.' 

"  It  ftrikes  me  as  poffible  that  thefe  laft  words, 
affigned  to  Mofes  in  his  vifion  by  Troilo  Lancetta, 
might  operate  on  the  mind  of  Milton  like  the 
queftion  of  Elhvood ;  and  prove,  in  his  piolifick 
fancy,  a  kind  of  rich  graft  on  the  idea  he  derived 
from  Andreini,  and  the  germ  of  his  greateft  pro- 
duction. 

,"  A  fceptical  critick,  inclined  to  difcountenance 
this  conjecture,  might  indeed  obferve,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Milton  never  law  a  little  volume  not 
publifhed  until  after  his  return  from  Italy,  and 
written  by  an  author  ^o  obfcure,  that  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  Tirabofchi's  elaborate  hiftory  of 
Italian  literature  ;  nor  in  the  patient  Italian  chro- 
nicler of  poets,  Quadrio,  though  he  beftows  a 
chapter  on  early  dramatick  compofitions  in  profe. 
But  the  mind,  that  has  once  ftarted  a  conjecture  of 
this  nature,  muft  be  weak  indeed,  if  it  cannot  pro- 
duce new  fhadows  of  argument  in  aid  of  a  fa- 
vourite hypothefis.  Let  me  therefore  be  allowed 
to  advance,  as  a  prefumptive  proof  of  Milton's 
having  feen  the  work  of  Lancetta,  that  he  makes 
a  Jimilar   ufe   of  Mofes,  and   introduces   him  to 
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fpcak  a  prologue  in  the  llvCtch  ot'  his  various  plana 
for  an  allegorical  drama.  It  is  indeed,  ijollible 
that  Milton  might  never  lee  the  iierlbrnianees  cither 
of  Lancctta  or  Audreini;  yet  conje^ure  has  ground 
enough  to  conclude  very  fairly,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  both ;  for  Andreini  wrote  a  long  al- 
legorical drama  on  Paradife,  and  wc  know  that 
the  fancy  of  Milton  fu'ft  began  to  play  with  the 
fubjetl  according  to  that  peculiar  form  of  com- 
pofilion.  Lancctta  treated  it  alfo  in  the  fliape  of 
a  dramatick  allegory;  but  faid,  at  the  fame  time, 
under  the  charat'ler  of  ]\Iofes,  that  the  fubje6t 
might  form  an  incomparable  epick  poem ;  and 
Milton  quitting  his  own  hafty  iketches  of  allegorical 
dramas,  accomplifhed  a  work  which  anfwers  to  that 
intimation. ■■ 

The  following  analyfis  of  this  drama  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Hayley. 

ACT  I.  Scene  1.  "  God  commemorates  his  creation 
of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  water — determines  to  make 
Man — gives  him  vital  fpirit,  and  admonilhes  him  to  revere 
his  Maker,  and  live  innocent. 

Scene  u.  "  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel,  and 
Angels,  llaphaei  praifes  the  works  of  God — the  other 
Angels  follow  his  example,  particularly  in  regard  to  Man. 

Scene  in.  "God  and  Adam.  God  gives  Paradife 
to  Adam  to  hold  as  a  fief — forbids  him  to  touch  the  apple — 
Adam  pronules  oljedicnce. 

Scene  iv.  "  Adam.  Acknowledges  the  beneficence 
of  God,  and  retires  to  repofe  in  the  Ihade. 

AC'I'  II.  Scene  I.  "  Gon  and  Adam.  God  refolvet 
to  form  a  cfunpanion  for  Adam,  and  does  fo  while  Adam 
is  fleiping — he  then  awakes  Adam,  and,  prefenting  to  hin 
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his  new  aflbciat''^  lilefles  them  both ;  then  leaves  them,  re- 
commending obedierjce  to  his  commands. 

Scene  ii.  ''  Adam  and  Eve.  Adam  receives  Eve 
as  his  wife — praifes  her,  and  entreats  her  to  join  with  him  in 
revering  and  obeying  God — ihe  promifcs  fubmiflion  to  his 
will — and  intreats  his  inftruftion — he  tells  her  the  prohibition, 
mid  enlarges  on  the  beauties  of  Paradife — on  his  fpeaking  of 
flocks,  {he  defires  to  fee  them,  and  he  departs  to  lliow  her 
the  various  animals. 

Scene  hi.  "  Lucifer,  Belial,  Satan.  Lucifer 
laments  his  expulfion  from  heaven,  and  meditates  revenge 
againft  Man — the  other  Demons  relate  the  caufe  of  their 
expulfion,  and  ftimulate  Lucifer  to  the  revenge  he  meditates 
— he  refolves  to  employ  the  Serpent. 

Scene  iv.  "  The  Serpent,  Eve,  Lucifer.  The 
Serpent  queftions  Eve — derides  her  fear  and  hor  obedience 
— tempts  her  to  tafte  lite  apple — (he  exprell'es  her  eagernef^ 
to  do  fo — the  Serpent  exults  in  the  profpect  of  her  perdition 
— Lucifer  (who  feems  to  remain  as  a  feparate  perfon  from 
the  Serpent)  exprefl'es  alfo  his  exultation,  and  fteps  a  fide  to 
liften  to  a  dialogue  between  Adam  and  Eve. 

Scene  v.  "  Eve,  Adam.  Eve  declares  her  refolution 
to  tafte  the  apple,  and  prefent  it  to  her  hulband — flie  taft(;s 
it,  and  exprefles  unufual  hope  and  animation — flie  fays  the 
Serpent  has  not  deceived  her — fhe  feels  no  fign  of  death,  and 
prefents  the  fruit  to  her  hulband — he  reproves  her — flie 
perfifts  in  prefling  him  to  eat — iie  complies — declares  the 
fruit  fweet,  but  begins  to  tremble  at  his  own  nakednefs — he 
repents,  and  exprefles  his  remorfe  and  terrour — Eve  propofes 
to  form  a  covering  of  leaves — they  retire  to  hide  themfelves 
in  foliage. 

ACT  III.  Scene  1.  '*  Lucifer,  Belial,  Satan. 
Lucifer  exults  in  his  fuccefs,  and  the  other  Demons  applaud 
him. 

Scene  II.  *■' Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel.  Tliefe 
good  Spirits  lament  the  fall,  and  retiie  with  awe  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  God. 
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Scene  in.  "  God,  Eve,  Adam.  God  calls  on  Adun 
—lie  appears  aiul  lainciits  his  nakednefs — Gcid  interrogates 
him  fonceniiiig  the  tree — he  <out"elVes  his  ollenec,  and  ac- 
cufes  l^ve — llie  blames  the  Serpent — God  pronounces  his 
malediction,  and  fends  them  from  his  prcfence. 

ScENi:  IV.  "  liAlMlAEL,  l^VE,  andADAM.  IxapliHcl 
bids  them  depart  from  Paradife — Adam  laments  his  delliny 
— Raphael  pcrliUs  in  drivin;;-  them  rather  hai-fldy  from  the 
garden — Adam  begs  that  his  innocent  children  may  not  fnfFer 
for  the  fault  of  their  mother — Raphael  replies,  that  not  only 
his  children,  but  all  his  race  nuift  futiler;  and  continues  to 
drive  them  from  the  garden — Adam  obeys — Eve  laments, 
but  foon  comforts  Adam — he  at  length  departs,  aniinatuig 
himfelf  with  the  idea,  that  to  an  intrepid  heart  every  region 
is  u  home. 

Scene  v,  "  A  CiiEurn,  moralizing  on  the  creation 
and  fall  of  Adam,  concludes  the  third  and  lall  A6t." 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Jliftur'ical  Memoir  on  Italian 
Tragedy,  has  enlarged  this  analyfis  with  Ibme  i'pe- 
ciiucns  of  the  author's  llyle  and  inannei",  together 
with  a  ^  fcic  fiinile  of  tlie  quaint  table  exhibiting 
the  '*  morale  efpofationc"'  of  the  work,  IVoni  the 
fame  ingenious  and  entertaining  volume  we  learn 
that,  *'  as  '^  Lancetta  denominates  himfelf  lienacenfe, 
it  is  prelunied  he  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  the 
riviera  of  Salo,  on  the  lago  di  CJarda,  which  is 
railed  Tofolano,  and  whofe  inhabitants  are  ftyled 
Benacenfes.  from  Dcnacus,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  lake.  He  was.  he  modcftly  declare^,  neither  a 
poet  nor  an  orator, — '  poeta  non  fon'  io,  ne  oratore,' 
— but  I  am  willinf!  to  believe  he  was  a  uood  man, 
and   thai  it  was  rather  his  virtues  than   his  talents 

y   Flift.  Mem.  Appciulix,  p.  \lviii — Ivi. 
^   Hilt.  Mem.  p.  17:. 
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which  recommended  him  to  the  accompliilied  family 
of  Gonzaga,  of  which  he  feems  to  have  been  a 
prot^g^.  Such  is  the  deep  obfcurity  in  which  this 
author  is  buried,  that  the  moft  fedulous  inquiry  has 
not  led  to  the  difcovery  of  any  authentick  notices 
concerning  him.  His  drama  is  flightly  mentioned 
by  Allacci,  who  fuppofes  it  to  be  his  only  pro- 
duaion." 

I\Ir.  Hayley  adds,  to  his  remarks  on  the  dramas 
of  Andreini  and  Lancetta,  that  Milton  was  pro- 
bably familiar  with  an  Italian  poem,  little  known 
in  England,  and  formed  exprefsly  on  the  conflict 
of  the  apoftate  Spirits ;  the  Angehida  del  Sig. 
Era/mo  di  Valvafone,  Venet.  Io90.  Dr.  Warton 
was  of  the  fame  opinion.  See  the  Note  on  Par. 
Loji,  B.  V.  689.  And  Mr.  Hayley  has  cited  the 
verfes,  in  which  the  Italian  poet  affigns  to  the  In- 
fernal Powers  the  invention  of  artillery.  With  this 
poem,  I  think,  the  mind  of  Milton  could  not  but 
be  affected.     It  begins  : 

*'  lo  canter5  del  ciel  1'  antica  guerra, 

*'  Per  ciii  fola  il  principio,  et  1'  ufo  nacq^ue, 

"  Oude  tra  il  feme  human  non  pur  in  terra, 

*'  Ma  fouente  fi  pugna  anchor  sii  l'  acque  : 

^'  Carcere  eterno  nel  abilTb  ferra 

"  Quel  che  ne  fii  1'  audiore,  &  vinlo  glacqiie  : 

"  Ei  vincitori  in  parte  eccelfa^  &  alma 

"  Godon  trionfo  eterno^  eterna  palma/' 

Valvafone's  defcription  of  the  triumphant  Angels 
in  B.  iii.  is  particularly  interefting.  The  poena 
concludes  with  an  animated  Sonnet  lo  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  preceded  by  the  four  following 
lines : 
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"  Coii  dilTc  Michele,  &  da  le  pure 

*'  Ciglia  ili  Dlo  refuire  iin  cliiaro  lampo, 

*'  Che  g}\  die  fcj^no  del  diuiiio  iilVeiilo, 

**  E  tiilLo  il  Ciel  fu  pica  d\  gaiidio  iniineiifo." 

/JW  Jrrniigcio  Michele. 

'*  Kccelfo  llerdc,  Campion  imiitto,  Sc  Santo 

"   De  r  iir.poiio  diiiin.  per  cui  pigliafti 

"    L'  alta  contcfa,  e  '1  reo  Dragon  cacclafti 

*'  Da  1'  aurce  ftelle  debt- llato,  Sc  franto ; 
"  Et  lior  non  men  giii  ue  1'  eterno  pianto, 

"  Onde  t  i  riforger  mal  s'  attenta,  i  vafti 

"  Orgogli  fuoi  repiimi,  Sc  gli  contralti^ 

"  A  nolho  Ichernio  con  continuo  vanto ; 
"  Qiiel'ti  nik'i  noui  accenti,  onde  trainee 

"  1^  gran  tua  gl  .ia,  c  'I  mio  dtuoto  afFetto, 

"  Aoiogli  tu  tin  da  T  empirea  luce  : 
**  Sieno  in  vccc  di  preglii,  ^  al  cofpetto 

'^  Gli  porta  poi  del  fempiterno  Duce, 

"  Che  tii  fua  gratia  adempia  il  mio  difetto." 

]\Ir.  Ilaylcv  leems  to  think  alio,  that  Milton  may 
be  Ibmetimes  traced  in  the  St  rage  de  gli  Iiuiocenti 
of  Marino.  The  late  Mr.  13o»vle  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  liinilar  notion.  See  alfo  Mr.  Warton's 
Kole  In  MfL'iJuni^  ver.  11.  Several  pallages  arc 
accordiniilv  cited,  from  this  pocn^  in  the  Notes 
on  Paradifc  Ltifl.  It  was  fnlt  puhi'flied  at  Venice 
in  1633;  and  confifts  of  four  books  :  1.  "  Sofpetto 
dllerode:  C.  Configlio  de  Satrapi :  J.  Etfecutione 
della  Strage :  4.  II  Limbo."  Milton  has  been' 
thought  indebted  likewife  to  Crafliaw,  the  tranflator 
of  the  firlr  of  thefe  books.  I  M'ill  fele^l  a  few 
palVages,   therefore,   from  this  verfion,   which  feciu 

*  Biogr.  Brit.  oJil.  Kijipi"^,   vol.  iv.   p.  4.U. 
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to  have  afforded  fome  countenance  to  the  opinion, 
Sofpetto  (FHerode,  ftanza  5.  Defcription  of  Satan, 
Cralhaw's  Poems,  edit.  l648,  p.  59. 

"  JHis  eyes,  the  fullen  dens  of  death  and  nighty 

*'  Startle  the  dull  ayre  with  a  difmall  red  : 

*'  Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  futall  light 

*'  Of  llaring  comets,  that  looke  kingdomes  dead. 


"  He  fhooke  himfelfe,  and  fpread  his  fpatious  wings ; 
"  Which,  like  two  bofom'd  failes,   embrace  the  dimme 

"  Aire,  with  a  difmall  fhade ;  but  all  in  vaine ; 

"  Of  ftiu-dy  adamant  is  his  ftrong  chaine." 

Part  of  his  fpeech  :  ft.  28. 

"  And  fhould  we  Powers  of  Heaven,  Spirits  of  worthy, 
"  Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ? 
"  It  (liall  not  be,  faid  I,  and  clombe  the  North, 
^'  Where  never  wing  of  Angell  yet  made  way. 

"  What  though  I  mift  my  blow  ?  yet  I  ftrooke  high ; 

"  And,  to  dare  fomething,  is  fome  victory. 

31. 

*'  Ah  wretch  !  what  bootes  thee  to  caft  back  thy  eyes, 
"  Where  dawning  hope  no  beanie  of  comfort  fhowes  ? 
"  While  the  refleftion  of  thy  forepaft  joys, 
"  Renders  thee  double  to  thy  prefent  woes  ; 
"  Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miferies, 
"  And  meete  the  mifchiefe  that  upon  thee  growes. 
"  If  Hell  muft  mourne.  Heaven  fure  Ihall  fympathize: 
"  What  force  cannot  effe6t,  fraud  ihall  devife. 

32. 

"  And  yet  whofe  force  feare  I  ?  have  I  fo  loft 

''  Myfelfe?  my  ftrength  too  with  my  innocence? 

*"  Come,  try  who  dares.  Heaven,  Earth;  whate'er  dQli 

"  boaft 
"  A  borrow'd  being,  make  thy  bold  defence : 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"  Come  thy  Creator  too;  what  though  it  coll; 

"  Me  yet  a  fcond  fal!  ?  ut'd  try  our  ftrengths. 
"  Heaven  law  us  rtrii;5;j;le  once  ;  as  bravc  a  tight 
"  Earth  now  lliouUl  fee,  and  tremble  at  the  iight, 

"  Tluis  fpoke  the  impatient  Prince,  and  made  a  paufe : 
*'  His  foule  haiis  rais'd  their  lieaiN,  and  elapt  their  Irantk  ; 
"  And  all  tl<e  Powers  of  Hell,  in  full  apphmfe, 
^*  Flourilht  their  fnakes,  and  toll  their  flaming  brands. 
"  We,  faid  the  lioriid  iiilcis,  wait  thy  hiwes, 
"^  The  obfeiinions  hamlniaids  of  thy  high  commands: 
*'  lie  it  thy  part,  Hells  mighty  Lord,  to  lay 
"  On  us  thy  dread  conuuands ;  ours  to  obey. 

"  What  thy  Alefto,  what  tliefe  hands,  can  doe, 
"  Thou  madYt  bold  j)r(^ofe  upon  the  brow  of  Heave d  . 
**  Nor  fliould'lt  thou  bate  in  pride,  beeaufe  that  now 
"  To  thele  thy  footy  kinizdomes  thou  art  driven. 
"  Let  Heaven's  Lord  ehide  above,  lowder  than  thou, 
*'  In  language  of  his  thunder  ;  thou  art  even 
"  With  him  below  :   Here  thou  art  Lord  alone 
"  BoundlelVe  and  abfolute  :  Hell  is  tliine  owne." 

That  Craflimv  and  ^lilton  fliould  concur  in 
finiilar  I'cntitnciUs  and  cxprcHions,  uhen  Marino 
dictates  to  both,  can  be  a  matter  of  litde  riirpriie. 
lint,  when  we  coin|)iirc  the  paiVages  in  Milton 
which  may  be  conlidercd  as  harmonizing  with  thele 
in  Crafliaw,  we  Ihall  not  heiilate  to  declare  that, 
in  bold  and  ^lowinj*  phraleoloiiv,  as  well  as  in 
beautifid  and  exprelVive  numbers,  the  palm,  due  to 
the  imi)rovement  of  the  original,  belongs  to  the 
former.  Nor  fluill  we  forgot  the  hints  from  ;KfchyIiis 
and  Danle,   which  .Milton  finely  interwcuvcs  in  tha 
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chara6ler  of  his  Prince  of  darknefs.  IMilton,  no 
doubt,  had  read  Crafhaw's  tranflation ;  as  he  had 
read  the  tranflations  alfo  of  Ariofto  and  TalTo  by 
Harington  and  Fairfax ;  to  various  paiTages  in 
which  he  has,  in  like  manner,  added  new  graces 
refulting  from  his  own  imagination  and  judgement. 
There  are  alfo  a  few  refemblances  in  Crafhaw's 
poetry  to  paffages  in  Milton,  which  I  have  noticed 
in  their  refpeftive  places.  Crafhaw,  I  may  add, 
is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  fuggefting  the  combination 
and  form  of  feveral  happy  phrafes  to  Pope.  Of  a 
poet,  thus  diftinguiflied,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  fubjoin  a  few  particulars  from  the  unpubliihed 
manufcript  of  his  fellow-collegian,  Dr.  John  Bar- 
grave.  "  ''  When  I  went  firlt  of  my  4  times  to 
Rome,  there  were  there  4-  revolters  to  the  Roman 
Church,  that  had  binn  fellowes  of  Peterhoufe  in 
Cambridge  with  my  felfe.  The  name  of  one  of 
them  was  j\lr.  R.  Crafliaw,  whoe  was  of  the 
Seguita  (as  their  tearme  is),  that  is,  an  attendant, 
or  one  of  the  followers  of  Cardinall  Palotta,  for 
which  he  had  a  falary  of  crownes  by  the  month, 
(as  the  cuftome  is,)  but  no  dyet.  Mr.  Crafhaw 
infinitely  commended  his  Cardinall,  but  complayned 
extreamely  of  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  of  his  re- 
tinue, of  which  he,  having  his  Cardinall's  eare, 
complayned  to  him ;  vpon  which  the  Italians  fell 
fo  farr  owt  with  him,   that  the  Cardinall,  to   fe- 

^  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  Dr.  Bargrave  became 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Library  of  which  Cathedral 
he  gave  many  books  and  other  curiofities.  See  a  further  ac- 
count of  this  MS.  in  the  Note  on  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
vol.  vii,  p.  272. 

R  2 
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cure  his  life,  was  iainc  to  i)iitt  liim  from  his  fervice; 
and,  procurinji;  liiiu  \va\c  finale  imploy  at  the  Lady's 
of  Lorctto,  wliilhcr  he  went  in  pilgrimage  in  funi- 
nier  time,  and  ouerhcating  him  felfe  dyed  in  few- 
weeks  after  he  came  tliither ;  and  it  was  doubtfull 
whether  he  were  not  poyfoncd." — 

]\Ir.  llayley  notices  the  exiftence  alfo  of  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  relating  to  !Milton's  fuhjccl; 

i.  i\claino  Cachito,  Uagi-iliu  facra,  di  Serafino  della  Sa- 
laadra.     Cozcuizo,   1(J47.     Hvo. 

ii.  La  Battaglia  Cclelte  tra  Michele  e  Lucifero,  di  An- 
tonio Ailani,  Palcniiitauf).     Palernio,    loGS.     4to. 

iii.  Deir  Adanio  di  Giovanni  Sorunzo,  Genova,  lG04. 
Ill  mo. 

They  had,  however,  efcaped  the  refearches  of  Mr. 
llayley.  Signor  SignorcUi,  the  learned  and  elegant 
correfpondent  of  Mr.  Walker  on  fubjeds  con- 
nefted  with  his  "  Memoir  on  Italian  Ti^agedi/, 
pnbliihed  in  1799,  had  not  then  feen  them.  Whether 
!Milton  had  perufed  them,  muft  therefore  be  a 
matter  of  future  inquiry.  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom 
tlie  reader  is  indebted  for  the  curious  Note  on  the 
dialogue  between  Satan  and  Michael,  Far.  Lojf, 
B.  vi.  Cyj  &c,  obfcrves  that  all  the  commentators 
pafs  over  tlx-  obhgations  of  Milton  to  the  Gcrufa- 
lemmc  Diftrutta  of  ^Marino.  IVom  the  feventh 
canto,  wliich  is  ''  all  tliat  is  printed,  and  which  is 
iubjoined  to  two  fmall  editions  of  the  Strage  de  gli 
Innocent i  in  his  polVelVion,  Mr.  Walker  has  made 
a  few  extracts ;  and  1  have  cited  thofe  relating  to 

*  See  the  I  lift.  Mem.  Appciulix,  p.  xxxiii. 

*  ibid.  ^ .  x.xxvi. 
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the  compaffionate  countenance  of  Chrift,  and  to 
the  glorious  delcription  of  God,  in  the  Notes  on 
Par.  Loji,  B.  iii.  140,  380.     See  ahb  the  Note  on 

B.  Xi.  40(3. 

'Mr  Hayley  further  notices  the  probable  attention 
of  Milton  to  Tailb'  ""  Le  Selte  Giornate  del  Alondo 
Or  eat  0.  See  hiiewife  Dr.  Warton's  Note  on  Par, 
Lofi^  B.  V.  68y.  TalTo,  like  Milton,  follows  indeed 
alnioft  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  in  relating  the 
commands  of  God  on  the  ieveral  days  of  the 
Creation.  The  poem  is  in  blank  verfe.  I  fubmit 
to  the  reader  the  following  pious  addrefs : 

^^  Dimml,  qual  opra  alliora,  h  qual  ripofo 

"'  Foffe  ne  la  Diuina,  e  Sacra  JSleiite 

"  III  quel  d'  eternita  felice  llato. 

"  E  ')!  qual  ignota  parte,  e'n  quale  idea 

"  Era  r  efleaipio  tuo,  Celefte  Fabro, 

^'  Quando  facefti  a  te  la  Reggia,  e  '1  Ternplo. 

''  Tu,  che  '1  fai,  tu  'I  riuela :  e  cliiare,  e  conte 

^'  Signor,  per  me  fa  1'  opre,  i  modi,  e  1'  arti. 

"  Signor,  tu  fe'  la  mano,  io  Ton  la  cetra, 

''  La  qual  mofl'a  da  te,  con  dolci  tempre 

"  Di  foaue  armouia,  rifuona ;  e  molce 

'^'  D'  adamantino  imalto  i  duri  aifetti. 

^'  Signor,  tu  fe'  Io  fpirto,  io  roca  tromba 

^'  Son  per  me  fteffo  a  la  tua  gloria ;  e  langue, 

*'  Se  non  m'  infpiri  tu,  la  voce,  e  '1  fuono." 

In  the  preceding  verfes  I\Iilton's  addrefs  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,   "  Inftruft   me,    for  thou  know'ft,"  is 

«  Dr.  Warton  mentions  only  the  edition  of  Viterbo,  in  l607. 
There  had  been  an  earlier  edition  tlms  entitled,  "  I  due  primi 
Giorni  del  Mondo  Creato,  Poefia  facra."  Vaict.  l600,  4to. 
And  there  have  been  feveral  later;  Le  fette  Giornate  &c.  12mo. 
Milan.  l608,  Vmdt,  l(j09,  and  Vtuct,  l6'37,  ult.  imprefs.  ri- 
•corretta. 
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perhaps  oblervablc.  They  clofc  alio  with  a  fiiijilar 
fentiinent  to  his  invoration  of  the  liunc  alilltance 
in  his  Paradifc  licgaincd,  B.  i.  1 1. 

"  Thou  Spirit,  ^— — — iiifpii-c, 

*'  As  thou  art  wontj  my  prompted  foiig,  eH'o  mut«\" 

VTI.  The  lateft  obfervation  rerpcc"tint<;  the  oriifjii 
of  Paradifc  Lq/f,  which  has  been  fnbmitted  to 
the  publick,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Dunftcrs  "  Con- 
fiderations  on  Milton's  early  reading,  and  the  pr'uiia 
Jlamhm  of  Paradifc  Loft,"  1800.  The  objeft  of 
thefe  *'  Confiderations"  is  to  prove  that  Milton 
became,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  enamoured 
of  Jofliua  Sylvefter's  tranflation  of  the  French  poet, 
Du  Bartas.  Lauder  had  aflerted  long  fince  that 
]\Iilton  ^vas  indebted  to  Sylvefter's  tranflation  for 
"  numberlefs  fine  thoughts,  befides  his  low  trick 
of  playing  upon  words,  and  his  frequent  ufe  of 
technical  terms.  From  him,"  he  adds,  "  Milton 
has  borrowed  many  elegant  phrafes,  and  finglc 
words,  which  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  him, 
or  rather  coined  by  him  ;  fuch  ^^  palpable  darh/ic/s, 
and  a  thoufand  others."  Lauder  has  alfo  faid, 
that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  "  every  where,  in 
his  Thcatram  Poctarioa,  cither  wholly  piiflcs  over 
in  filencc  fuch  authors  as  Milton  was  moft  obliged 
to,  or,  if  he  chances  to  mention  them,  does  it  in 
the  moft  flight  and  fuperficial  manner  imaginable: 
T)u  Bartas  alone  excci)ted."  Hut  Siilvcjtcr  is  alfo 
liighly  conunended,  in  this  work  for  his  tranflation. 
Mr.  Ilayley  well  obfervcs,  in  apology,  for  other 
omilTions  of  PhiHips,  "  which  are  too  frequent  to 
be  conlidcrcd  as  accidental,  that  he  probably  chofo 
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not  to  enumerate  various  poems  relating  to  xlngels, 
to  Adam,  and  to  Paradife,  left  ignorance  and 
malice  lliould  abfurdly  confider  the  mere  exiftence 
of  luch  poetry  as  a  derogation  from  the  glory  of 
Milton." 

Lauder  adds,  that  there  is  *'  a  commentary  on 
this  work,  called  A  Siimmari/  of  Du  Bartas,  a 
book  full  of  prodigious  learning,  and  many  curious 
obfervations  on  all  arts  and  fciences;  from  whence 
Milton  has  derived  a  multiplicity  of  fine  hints, 
fcattered  up  and  down  his  poem,  efpecially  in 
philofophy  and  theology."  This  book  was  printed 
in  folio,  in  \6'2\  ;  and  is  recommended,  in  the  title- 
page,  as  "  fitt  for  the  learned  to  refrelh  their  me- 
mories, and  for  younger  ftudents  to  abbreviate  and 
further  theire  ftudies."  From  this  pretended  garden 
of  fweets  1  can  collect  no  nofegay.  It  cannot  in- 
deed be  fuppofed  that  Milton,  when  he  wrote  the 
Paradife  LoJ},  was  fo  imperfcdly  acquainted  with 
the  purer  fources  of  knowledge,  as  to  be  indebted 
to  fuch  a  volume. 

That  Milton,  however,  had  read  the  tranflation 
of  Du  Bart  as,  has  been  admitted  by  his  warmeft 
admirers,  Dr.  Farmer,  IMr.  Bowie,  ^Ir.  Warton, 
and  Mr.  Headley.  A  flight  remark,  which  the 
editor  of  thefe  volumes  long  hnce  ventured  to 
make,  in  the  ^  Gentleman  s  Magazine^  refpecling 
Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  Sylvefter, 

*"  See  November  179^,  p.  900.  See  alfn  Mr.  Duuftcr's  Con- 
fiderations  &c.  p.  3.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  that 
Dr.  Farmer's  remark  occurs  in  a  Note  on  the  "  married  calm 
offtates,"  iu  Troilus  and  CrelTida.  See  Steevcns's  Shakipeare, 
edit.  1793.  vol.  xi.  p.  254. 
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attracl^ed  the  notice  of  the  author  of  the  Con/ider-r 
ations  &c.  juit  mentioned;  and  appears  to  have  fti- 
mulatcdhisdefire  to  know  more  of  the  forgotten  bard. 
]\Jr.  Dunlter,  therefore,  having  procured  an  edition 
of  Sylvefter's  Dii  Bartas,  drew  up  his  ingenious  vo- 
lume ;  and,  with  no  lefs  elegance  of  language  than 
liberality  of  opinion,  pointed  out  tlie  tafte  and 
judgement  of  Milton  in  availing  himl'elf  of  par- 
ticular paflages  in  that  book.  With  honourahle 
affection  for  the  fame  of  Milton,  he  obferves,  that 
"  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  than 
to  infmuate  that  Milton  was  a  plagiarift  or  fcrvile 
imitator ;  but  I  conceive  that,  having  read  thefe 
facred  poems  of  very  high  merit,  at  the  immediate 
age  when  his  own  mind  was  juft  beginning  to 
teem  with  poetry,  he  retained  numberlefs  thoughts, 
paffages,  and  expreffions  therem,  fo  deeply  in  his 
mind,  that  they  hung  inherently  on  his  imagi- 
nation, and  became  as  it  were  naturalized  there. 
Hence  many  of  them  were  afterwards  infenlibly 
transfufed  into  his  own  compofitions."  Sylvefter's 
J)u  Bartas  was  alfo  a  popular  book  when  Milton 
began  to  write  poetry;  it  was  publilhed  in  the 
very  ftreet  in  which  Milton's  f\ithcr  then  lived ; 
Sylvcfter  was  certainly,  as  was  probably  ^  Humphry 

8  I  may  obrrivo  that  the  folio  edition  of  Sprnfor's  Faerie 
Qucciie,  and  uf  ins  other  poems,  in  lO'll,  came  from  the  prrfb  of 
Humphri/  Lowrics;  ihc  date  at  the  end  of  the  Fcuric  Queene  is, 
however,   1612. 

In  lt>ll  alfo  Ilumphry  TjOTvnes  printed  the  fecond  edition  of 
the  little  volume,  from  wiiich  I  Ihail  prefeiitly  have  occafion  to 
make  an  exlrat'l  or  two,  entitled  "  StalTord's  Niobe:  or  his  age 
of  tcarcs.  A  Treatifc  no  lefle  profitable  and  comfortable  then 
the  times  damnable,  &c."   12mo. 
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Lownes  the  printer  of  the  book,  puritanically  in- 
clined ;  Milton's  family,  profeffing  the  fame  re- 
ligious opinions,  would  powerfully  recommend  to 
the  young  ftudent  the  perufal  of  this  work  :  By 
fuch  inferences,  added  to  the  preceding  remark, 
the  reader  is  led  to  acknowledge  the  fuccefsful 
manner,  in  which  Mr.  Dunfter  has  accompliflied 
his  delign ;  naniely,  to  lliow  Milton's  "  early  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  prediledion  for,  Sylvefter's 
Du  Bartas.""  I  am  perfuaded,  however,  that 
Milton  muft  have  Ibmetimes  clofed  the  volume  with 
extreme  difguft ;  and  that  he  then  fought  grati- 
fication in  the  flrains  of  his  kindred  poets,  of 
Spenfer,  and  of  Shakfpeare ;  or  of  thofe,  whofe 
ftyle  was  not  barbarous  like  Sylvefter's,  the  enticino- 
Drummond,  the  learned  and  affe6ting  Drayton, 
and  feveral  other  bards  of  that  period ;  as  may  be 
gathered  from  expreffions  even  in  ^  his  earlieft  per- 
formances. But,  to  refume  Mr.  Dunfter's  obfer- 
vation  refpeding  the  origin  of  Paradifc  Loft :  Syl- 
vefter's i)2<i>r/;'/«.s  "  contains,  indeed,  more  material 
prima  Jiamina  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  than,  as  I  be- 
lieve, any  other  book  whatever  :  and  my  hypothefis 
is,  that  it  pofitively  laid  the  jirjl  Jlonc  of  that  '  mo- 
numentum  asre  perennius.'  That  Arthur  for  a 
time  predominated  in  Milton's  mind  over  his, 
at  length  preferred,  facred  fubje6l,  was  probably 
owing  to  the  advice  of  Manfo,  and  the  track  of 
reading  into  which  he  had  then  got.  How  far  the 
Adamo  of  Andreini,  or  the  Scena  Tragica  d'Adamo 

^  See  the  Notes  on  his  Tranflations  of  the  114lh  and  135th 
l^falras. 
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ct  Eva  of  Lancetta,  as  poinictl  out  by  Mr.  llaylcy; 
or  any  of  tlic  1  tali. in  poems  on  fiich  fiibjc^ts, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Walker;  contributetl  to  revive  his 
predilection  tor  lucicd  pocly,  it  is  belide  my  purpofe 
to  inquire.  If  he  was  materially  caught  by  any 
of  thelb,  it  ferved,  1  conceive,  only  to  renew  a 
priinanj  'imprc[Jion  made  on  his  mind  by  Sylvefter's 
Du  Jlartas :  although  the  Italian  dramas  might 
induce  him  then  to  meditate  his  divine  Poem  in  a 
draniatick  form.  It  is,  itideed,  juftly  obferved  by 
!Mr.  Warton,  on  the  very  iine  paiVage,  ver.  33.  of 
the  J'acation  E.vcrc'ifc,  written  when  ]\Iilton  \\as 
only  nineteen,  '  that  it  contains  ftrong  indications 
of  a  young  mind  anticipating  the  fubjecl  oi  Paradifc 
Loft." — Cowley  found  himfelf  to  be  a  poet,  or,  as 
as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  '  was  made  one,'  by  the  de- 
light he  took  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  '  which 
was  wont  to  lay  in  his  mother's  apartment;*  and 
which  he  had  read  all  over,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  That  Dryden  was,  in  fome  degree, 
fimilarly  indebted  to  Cowley,  we  may  collect  from 
his  denominating  him  '  the  darling  of  my  youth, 
the  famous  Cowley.'  Pope,  at  a  little  more  than 
eight  years  of  age,  was  initiated  in  poetry  by  the 
perufal  of  Ogilbys  Homer  and  Sandys's  Ovid;  and 
to  the  lalter  he  hr.s  himfelf  iiitimatc-d  obligations, 
where  he  declares  in  his  Notes  to  the  Iliad,  '  that 
Eniililli  poetry  owes  much  of  its  prefent  beauty 
to  the  tranllations  of  Sandys.'  'i'he  rudimcula 
poetiea  of  our  great  poet  I  lujipofe  limilarlv  to 
have  been  Sylvelter's  Du  Bartas;  which,  I  con- 
ceive, not  only  elicited  the  fnl't  f()arks  of  jioetick 
fne  from  the  pubefcent  genius  of  Milton,   but  in^ 
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duced  him,  from  that  time,  to  devote  himfelf  prin- 
cipally to  facred  poefy,  and  to  lelecl  Urania  for 
his  immediate  JMule, 

■ ■- '  maguo  perculfus  aniore.'" 


While  I  agree  with  ]\Ir.  Dunfter,  that  jMiltoa 
has  adopted  leveral  thoughts  and  expreflions  from 
Sylvefter,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  obferve 
that,  although  the  poem  of  Dii  Bartas  treats  largely 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
the  Origin  of  Paradife  Lqji  may  not  perhaps  be 
abfolutely  attributed  to  that  work.  "  Smit  with 
the  love  of  facred  fong,"  Milton,  I  apprehend, 
might  be  influenced,  in  his  "  long  choojing  and 
beginning  late,''  by  other  efFufions  of  facred  poefy, 
in  the  language  which  he  loved,  and  in  the  epick 
form,  on  fnnilar  fubjecls ;  befides  thofe  of  Dante, 
ofTalTo,  and  of  the  Italian  poets  already  mentioned. 
In  the  following  lilt  the  Mufes  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal alfo  will  be  found  to  have  chofen  congenial 
themes. 

i.  Difcorfo  in  verii  della  Creazione  del  Mondo  fiao  allct 
Venuta  di  Gesii  Crilto,  per  Antonio  Coinazono.     4",  1472. 

ii,  Della  Creatione  del  Mondo^  Poema  Sacro,  del  Sig. 
Gafparo  IMvrtola.  Giorne  lette,  Canti  fedici.  12™^.  Venet 
I6O8. 

iii.  Epamerone^  overo  1'  opera  dc  fel  Giorni,  Poema  di 
Don  Felice  Palfero.      1S'"°.  VeneL   I6O9. 

iv.  Creacion  del  Mundo,  Poema  Efpagnol,  por  el  Doctor 
Alonzo  de  Azevedo.     8^°.  en  Roma,  l6\5. 

V.  Da  Creacao  et  Compolicao  do  Homem,  Cantos  ties 
por  Luis  de  Camoens,  em  Verfo  Portugues.  4°.  em  Liiboa 
1615.     Rimas  2'^\  Parte. — Paris,  12'"°.  1759. 

The  firft  of  thefe  poems  is  noticed  by  Baretti  in 
his  Italian  Library,  p.  58;  who  alfo  mentions  an 
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€{)ick  poem,  firft  printed  in  Sicily,  and  fincc  at 
Milan,  ot"  which  he  had  forgotten  the  dates,  entitled 
"  L  Adamo  del  Campailla.  It  is  a  philolophical 
poem,  nuich  adiuircd  by  the  fcjilowers  of  the  C'ar- 
tefum  fyttcm,  who  were  very  numerous  when  the 
autiior  wrote  it."  lb.  p.  6'6.  Laretti  alfo  mentions 
anotlier  epick  poem  ^'  Le  fciG'wniate,  diSebaftiano 
Erizzo.  The  jLr  Days,  that  is,  the  Creation  per- 
formed in  fix  days,  &:c."  lb.  p.  64.  But  this  is  a 
miftake.  Le  fci  Gionidtc  of  Krizzo  is  neither  a 
poem,  nor  at  all  conne6tcd  with  the  hiftorv  of  the 
Creation.  It  is  a  feries  of  novels :  "  Lc  fci  gior- 
fhite,  Dclle  quail  fotto  diuerfi  fortunati  &  infelici 
auenimenti,  da  fci  g'louan'i  raccontatu  fi  contengono 
ammaeftramenti  nol)ili  &  utili  di  morale  Fiiofofia'." 

The  fecond  of  the  before-mentioned  poems  is, 
in  .my  pofleflion;  and  I  have  given  fome  account 
of  it  in  the  Notes  on  B.  iv.  7.53,  and  B.  v.  689  of 
Paradifc  Lojh 

The  three  next  arc  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowlo, 
together  with  the  preceding  poem ;  as  alfo  with 
the  Adamos  of  Andreini,  Soranzo,  and  Serafino 
della  Salandra,  and  with  the  Angeleida  of  Val- 
vafone ;  in  ''his  manufcr'ipt  Notes  on  Lauder's 
Eflay.  He  has  aclded  a  reference  to  the  following 
work,  which  miiilit  not  be  unknown  to  Milton. 

vi.  II  Cafo  di  Lucifero,  di  Amico  Aguitilo.  Crofcimbeni, 
4.  12d. 

*  Proemin.  \>.  1. — This  work  of  Sohaflian  Rriz/o  was  printoJ 
at  Vcnict.',  in  (luiirto,   l)y  diouan  ^  arilVo  iN:( .  in  I  i'l?- 

•«  Now  tlir  |>r.  piTty  of  Ivichard  Ciougli,  Elq;  to  wliom  I  am 
mucU  indcbicd  lur  the  ufc  ul'  the  book. 
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To  which  may  be  iabjoined  another  poem  that 
might  have  attraded  the  great  poets  notice,  as  it 
is  pronounced  by  Baretti  to  be  little  inferiour  to 
Dante  himfelf. 

vli.  II  Quadriregio,  fopra  i  regni  d'  Amore,  di  Satanaflb, 
dei  vizi,  e  delle  virtu,  di  Monf.  F.  Frezzi  Vefcovo  di  Foligno. 
fol.     Periig.    1481. 

I  may  venture  alfo  to  point  out 

viii.  La  Vita  &.  Paffione  di  Chrifto,  &c.  compofta  per  An- 
tonio Cornozano,  in  terza  rima.     Venet.  1518.  12"'°. 

In  which  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book  is 
entitled  "  De  la  creatione  del  mondo." 

ix.  I^  Humanita  del  Figlivolo  di  Dio,  in  ottaua  rima,  per 

Theofilo  Folengo,  Mantoano.     Venegia.   1533.  4°. 

In  ten  books :  in  the  fecond  of  which  Adam  and 
Eve  are  particularly  noticed.  Dr.  Burney  has 
confidered  the  facred  drama  of  //  Gran  Natale  di 
Chrijio  by  the  elder  Cicognini,  as  fubfervient  to 
Milton's  plan.  See  the  Note  on  Par.  Loft,  B.  x. 
249.  There  is  alfo  a  poem  of  '  P.  Antonio  Glielmo, 
Milton's  contemporary,  entitled  //  Dihwio  del 
Mondo ;  and  there  are  the  Mondo  Defolato  of  the 
"  lliepherd-boy,"  G.  D.  Peri,  (the  author  alfo  of 
the  epick  poem,  Fiefole  Dijlrutta,)  and  the  Gm- 
dicio  Ejiremo  of  Toldo  Coftantini;  both  pubiiflied 
*"  before  Milton  perhaps  had  determined  the  fubjeft 
of  his  fong. 

*  He  died  in  l644.  See  Elogii  d'  Huomini  Lotterati,  fcritti 
da  Lorenzo  Craflb,  parte  fee.  Venet.  \(S66.  p.  287. 

'^  The  former  in  l637 ;  and  I  believe  there  is  an  earlier 
edition  :  the  latter  in  l648. 
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1'lic  writer  of  the  article  of  Pona  {Francois)  in  the 
Noureaa  Did.  Hi/?,  a  Caen,  edit.  178G,  fays  that 
Pona  pnhliilicd   '"  L'Adavio,  poeina,    1(564."     The 
Adanio  by  this  writer,  (of  which  I  am  poiVclTccJ,)   is 
not,  however,  a  poem,    although   abounding  with 
poetical  exprellions,  but  a  hiitory,  in  three  books,  of 
the  Creation  and  of  our  Tuft  parents.     I  have  made 
extrafts  from  it  in  the  Notes  on  Par.  LoJ},  B.  ix. 
704,  897,  &c.     Pona  was  an  author  not  a  little  ad- 
mired  in   Italy:  he  died  in  l6j2.     Lorcdano,   in 
a  letter  to   him,   fays  "  "  L'ingegno  di  V.  S.  c  un 
giardino   di   Paradilb,    ove  non  nafcono  che  liori 
immortali.    Tale  ho  riconofciuto  1'  angclico."    Lo- 
rcdano himlclf  has  lUfo  written  an  Italian  Life  of 
Adam,  printed  at  Venice  in   1640;  tranflated  into 
Englilh  in  ]6\5i) ;  and  next  in  1/79  by  Richard  Mur- 
ray, A.  M.  and  J.  U.  II  with  a  Dedication  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Baldwin,  Provoft  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  :  in  which  the  tranllator   makes  the  follow- 
ing  ailertion.      "  The  noble  "S^enetian,    who  was 
the  author  of  this  performance  originally,   had   no 
occafion  to  court  the  fanction  of  an  illultrious  name 
for  his  protection.     The  novelty  of  Adam's  fiorv, 
in  a  country  where  the  Scriptures  are  forbidden, 
niuft  have  recommended  him  ;  but  it's  the  patron- 
age of  one  eminent  for  learning  mult  apologize  for 
the   publilhing   a   Divine    Uomance  in   the  Britilli 
nation;  for  fo  Milton,  the  great  ornament  of  Englilli 
poetry,  calls  it,  and  ackjiozckdiics  to  have  I'cccivcd 
Jonic  of  hus  Jiut'j}  /iij/t.<  /rum  this  Iforlc.     Though 
n!y  author  is  here  and   there  guilty  of  almolt  ine\-«- 

•  LcUrcs  uc  LorciiaiiP,  edit.  Biuxellcs,  17 08. p.  88. 
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cufable  puerilities,  and  impertinent  reflexions ;  yet 
if  we  confider  his  virtues,  and  the  many  fine 
pictures  which  he  originally  deUneated  for  the 
mafterly  hand  of  his  lucceflbr,  JNJilton,  to  colour 
and  tinifli ;  we  muft  forget  his  faults,  and  afcribe 
them  to  no  defe6l  in  his  genius,  but  to  the  miftaken 
notions  of  the  Italians  concerning  the  true  Sublime; 
a  crime,  which  may,  with  juftice,  be  imputed  to 
fome  of  their  beft  produ6tions."  Where  Milton 
has  made  the  preceding  acknowledgement,  ]\Ir. 
Murray  has  not  informed  us.  However,  I  have 
examined  the  work  of  Loredano  with  greater 
eagernefs  and  attention,  (ince  I  met  with  this  re- 
markable affertion ;  and  have  been  enabled,  in 
confequence,  to  add,  to  the  brief  notices  of  this 
Life  of  Adam  in  my  firft  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical 
Works,  fome  paffages  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
fidered  as  affording  fuggeltions  of  fcenery  and  de- 
fcription  to  the  Englilh  poet.  To  the  Adamo  of 
Loredano,  I  may  add,  as  a  work  which  probably 
did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  JMilton,  "  L'Eva  di 
Federico  Malipiero,  12mo.  Venet.  1640."  To 
fome  parts  of  this  obfcure  and  forgotten  produ6iion, 
a  trifling  refemblance  or  two  may  perhaps  be 
traced. 

It  is  probable  that  Pona  and  Loredano  were 
acquainted  with  Milton ;  that  they  were  among 
thofe  difcerning  perfons,  who  "  in  the  private 
academies  of  Italy,  whither,"  the  poet  tells  us, 
"  °  he  was  favoured  to  refort,"  foltered  his  bloom- 
ing genius  by  their  approbation  and  encouragement. 

•  See  the  Preface  to  his  Church  Government,  B.  ii.  and  hi? 
flpitaph.  Damon,  v.  133,  &c. 
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Lorcdano  ^as  the  loinulcr  ot"  the  Accademia  degli 
Incoi^niti.  His  hou*''^  at  \'cnicc  was  the  conftant 
rcfort  of  learned  men.  (Jaddi,  an  Italian  friend 
uhom  -Mi lion  names,  and  who  has  ^  celebrated 
the  foundation  of  the  academy,  would  hardly  fail 
to  introduce  the  young  Englilliman  to  the  founder 
of  it,  if  by  no  other  means  lie  had  become  known 
to  him. 

Italy  then,  will  probably  be  thought  to  have 
confnmed,  if  not  to  have  excited,  the  defign  of 
^lilton  to  ling  "  Man's  difobedience,  and  the 
mortal  tafte  of  the  forbidden  fruit." 

Yet  a  very  learned  and  intcrcfting  writer  has 
queitioncd  the  propriety  of  afcribing  fuch  honour 
to  Italy.  "  If  we  are  to  refer  Milton's  work," 
fays  Mr.  "^  Turner,  "  to  any  other  fuggcltion  than 
to  his  own  piety  and  to  the  Scriptures,  there  fcems 
much  more  reafon  to  give  the  honour  to  our 
venerable  Cedmon,  than  to  the  heterogeneous 
comedy  of  Andrcini,  whichthereis.no  proof  that 
^lilton  ever  read,  and  the  beginning  of  which 
could  only  difguft  his  correc^t  taltc.  Indeed,  if  we 
recollect  our  old  mvfteries  on  tlie  faiiir  fubjecls, 
tliere  appears  frill  Id's  occafion  to  go  to  Italy  in 
fcarch  of  that  which  we  may  lind  at  home." 
"Whether  the  reader  will  fubfcribe  entirely  to  this 
opinion,  I  greatly  doubt;  but  I  am  certain  he  will 
be  highly  gratified  by  the  extracts  drawn  with  tafte 
and  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Turner,  from  the  venerable 
Anglo-Saxon   poetical    narration.      *'  X'arious   fpe- 

P  See  Jacobi  Giidilii  Adlocuiioiios,  ct  Elogia  c^c.  Tlorcntiae, 
lG36'.  4to,  p.  38. 

^  Hill,  of  ilu-  Aii<;lo-Si\\gii'^,  '2i.l  edit.  410-  1807-  Preface, 
and  Vwl.  ii.  ^<-H),  Irtj. 
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culations,"  he  obierves,  "  have  been  made  on  the 
fources  to  which  Milton  has  been  indebted  for  the 
fubje<5l  of  his  great  poem.  The  extracts,  cited  from 
our  Cedmon,  ihew  that  this  ancient  poet  has  an- 
ticipated fomewhat  of  the  Miltoniclv  chara6ler  and 
agency  of  Satan.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  both 
Cedmon  and  jMilton  begin  their  poems  with  ftating 
the  fall  of  Satan,  and  his  expulfion  from  Heaven. 
Cedmon's  paraphrafe  was  printed  by  Junius,  Avho 
lived  much  in  England  in  \655.  Milton  is  faid  by 
Aubrey  to  have  begun  his  Paradife  Loft  two  years 
before  the  reftoration,  or  in  165S.  It  is  preiumed 
to  have  been  finiftied  in  166.5,  and  its  firlt  edition 
appeared  in  1667»  As  our  immortal  poet  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  in  that 
quotes  a  Saxon  document,  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
we  may  believe  him  to  have  been  interefted  by  fuch 
an  important  part  of  their  literature  as  Cedmon's 
paraphrafe,  which,  though  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
muft,  from  the  connections  of  Junius,  who  had  the 
]\ISS.  from  Archbifliop  Ullier,  have  been  much 
known  in  England.  Cedmon's  poem  is,  in  the  firft 
part,  a  Paradife  Loft,  in  rude  miniature.  It  con- 
tains the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  creation,  the  temp- 
tation of  Eve,  and  the  expulfion  from  Paradife.  In 
its  firft  topick,  the  fall  of  the  angels,  it  exhibits 
much  of  a  JMiltonick  fpirit;  and  if  it  were  clear 
that  our  illuftrious  bard  had  been  familiar  with 
Saxon,  we  ftiould  be  induced  to  think  that  he  owed 
fomething  to  the  paraphrafe  of  Cedmon.  No  ono 
at  leaft  can  read  Cedmon  without  feeling  the  idea 
intruding  upon  his  Diind.    As  the  fubjeCt  is  curious, 
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I  Ihall  make  no  apolouy  for  very  copious  cxtracls 
iVoiu  Ccdiiion,  traiiUated  as  literally  as  poflible  : 


"  On  the  Tall 

"  To  us  it  is  much  riyht 

that  we  the  Ruhr  of  ihc  linna- 
nier.t, 

the  Glory-King  of  I  lofts, 

with  wonts  lliuuld  praife, 

with  minds  fliould  love. 

He  is  in  power  abundant, 

High  Head  of  all  creatures, 

Almighty  Lord  1 

There  was  not  to  him  ever  be- 
ginning 

nor  origin  made ; 

nor  now  end  cometh. 

Eternal  Lord  ! 

But  he  will  be  always  powerful 

over  heaven's  ftools  "■, 

in  high  majefty, 

truth-faft  and  very  ftrcnuous, 

Ruler  of  the  bofoms  of  the  Iky ! 
Then  were  they  fet 

■wide  and  ample, 

thro*  God's  power, 

for  the  children  of  glory, 

for  the  guardians  of  fpirits. 

They  had  joy  and  fplendor, 

and  their  beginning-origin, 

the  hofts  cl  angels  ; 

bright  blifs  was  their  great 
fruit. 

The  glory-faft  thegns 

praifed  the  King : 

they  faid  willingly  praife 

to  their  Life-Lord ; 


of  the  Angels. 

they    obeyed    his    domination 
with  virtues. 

They  were  very  happy  ; 
fins  they  knew  not  ; 
nor  to  frame  crimes  : 
but  they  in  peace  lived 
Avith  their  Eternal  Elder. 
Otherwife  tliey  began  not 
to  rear  in  the  iky, 
except  right  and  truth, 
before  the  Ruler  of  the  angels, 
for  pride  divided  them  in  error. 

They  would  not  prolong 
council  for  therafelves! 
but  they  from  felf-love 
throw  olV  God's. 
They  had  much  pride 
that  they  againft  the  Lord 
would  divide 
the  glory-tall  place, 
the  majefty  of  their  iiofts, 
the  wide  and  bright  Iky. 

To  him  there  grief  happened, 
envy,  and  pride ; 
to  that  angel's  mind 
that  this  ill  counftl 
began  lirlt  to  frame, 
to  weave  and  wake. 

Tlu  II  he  words  faid, 
darkened  with  iniquitj', 
that  he  in  the  north  part 
a  homo  and  high  feat 
of  heaven's  kinjidom 


"■   I   life  llu-  term  in  the  ori;jin.il,    l):-ruiife  fiich  cxprcflions  us    Iiavf   aii^ 
ullulion  to  ancient  uiannc;'!  ioulil  aixNa^s  be  iirclervcd. 
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would  poffefs. 

Then  was  God  angry, 

and  with  the  hoft  wrath 

that  he  before  efteemed 

illuftrious  and  glorious. 

He  made  for  thofe  perfidious 

an  exiled  home, 

a  work  of  retribution, 

Hell's  groans  and  hard  hatreds. 

Our  Lord  commanded  the  pu- 
nifliment-houfc 

for  the  exiles  to  abide, 

deep,  joylefs, 

the  rulers  of  fpirits. 
When  he  it  ready  knew 

with  perpetual  night  foul, 

fulphur  including, 

over  it  full  fire 

and  extenfive  cold, 

with  fmoke  and  red  flame, 

he  commanded  them  over 

the  manfipn,  void  of  council, 

to   iucreafe   the  terror-punifli- 
ment. 
They  had    provoked    accu- 
fation ; 

grim  againfl  God  gathered  to- 
gether, 

to   them  was  grim  retribution 
come. 

They  faid,  that  they  the  king- 
dom 

with  fierce  mind  would  poficfs, 

and  fo  eafdy  might. 

Them  the  hope  deceived, 

after  the  Governor, 

the  high  King  of  Heaven, 

his  hands  upreared. 

He  purfued  againft  the  crowd  ; 

nor  might  the  void  of  mind, 


vile  againfl  their  Maker, 
enjoy  might. 

Their  lofti  nefs  of  mind  departed, 
their  pride  was  diminiilied. 

Then  was  he  angry  ; 
he  ftruck  his  enemies 
with  viftory  and  power, 
with  judgement  and  virtue. 
and  took  away  joy: 
peace  from  his  enemieS; 
and  all  plea  fare  : 
Illuftrious  Lord ! 
and  his  anger  wreaked 
on  the  enemies  greatly, 
in  their  own  power 
deprived  of  ftrcngth. 

He  had  a  ftern  mind, 
grimly  provoked ; 
he  feized  in  his  wrath 
on  the  limbs  of  his  enemies, 
and  them  in  pieces  broke, 
wrathful  in  mind. 
He  deprived  of  their  country 
his  adverfaries, 
from  the  ftations  of  glory 
he  made  and  cut  off, 
our  Creator ! 
the  proud  race  of  angels  from 

hcav'n  3 
the  faithlefs  hoft. 
The  Governor  fent 
the  hated  army 
on  a  long  journey, 
with  mourning  fpeech. 
To  them  was  glory  loft, 
their  threats  broken, 
their  majefty  curtailed, 
ftained  in  fplendor ; 
they  in  exile  afterwards 
prefled  on  their  black  way. 
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Tlicy    needed     nut     loud    to 

lau;;li  ; 
but  thc-y  ill  IlcH's  toriurnts 
weary    rcmaini'd,     and     knew 

woo, 
fud  and  furry  : 


tlicy  cnduri'd  lulpliur, 
lovortd  \ritli  darknels, 
a  heavy  recompenlb, 
becaulc  they  had  begun 
to  fight  againll  God. 
Ccd.  p.  1,  2. 


*'  But  that  part  of  Cedmon  which  is  the  moft  original 
l)rodu6l  of  his  own  fancy,  is  his  account  of  Satan's 
hoftility.  To  us,  tlie  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton  has 
made  this  fubjecl  peculiarly  intcrefting;  and  as  it 
will  be  curious  to  fee  how  an  old  Saxon  poet  has 
previoully  treated  it,  we  (hall  give  another  copious 
extract.  Some  of  the  touches  bring  to  mind  a  fe\r 
of  Milton's  conceptions.  But  in  Cedmon  the  fined 
thoughts  are  abruptly  introduced,  and  very  roughly 
and  impcrfedly  exprcficd.  In  Milton  the  fame 
ideas  are  detailed  in  all  the  majefty  of  his  diction, 
and  are  fully  difplayed  with  that  vigour  of  intelleft 
in  which  he  has  no  fupcrior. 


*'  The  univcrfal  Ruler  bad 
of  the  angelic  race, 
through  his  hand-power, 
the  holy  Lord ! 
a  fortrcfs  eftablilhed. 
To  thcni  he  well  truftcd 
that  they  his  fervicc 
would  follow, 
would  do  his  will. 
For  this  he  gave  them  under- 

rtandiug, 
and  with  his  hands  made  them. 
The  Holy  Lord 
had  rtationed  them 
lb  happily. 

One  he  had  fo 
Oruiigly  made, 


fo  miglity 

in  his  mind's  thought; 
he  let  him  rule  fo  much  ; 
the    higheft   in    heaven's   king- 
dom ; 
he  had  made  him 
fo  fplendid  ; 
fo  beautiful 

wfis  his  fruit  in  heaven, 
which  to  him  came 
from  the  Lord  of  llorts; 
that  he  was  like 
the  brilliant  ftars. 
Praile  ought  he 
to  have  made  to  his  Lord  ; 
he  fhould  have  valued  dear 
his  joys  in  heaven  ; 
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he    fliould    have    thanked    his 

Lord 
for  the  bounty  which 
in  that  brightnefs  he  fhared  ; 
when  he  was  permitted 
lb  long  to  govern. 

But  he  departed  from  it 
to  a  worfe  thing. 
He  began  to  upheave  ftrifc 
againft  the  Governor 
of  the  highell  heaven, 
that  fits  on  the  holy  feat. 
Dear  was  he  to  our  Lord  ; 
from  whom  it  could  not  be  hid, 
tfiat  his  angel  began 
to  be  over  proud. 

He  raifed  himfelf 
againft  his  Maftcr ; 
he  fought  inflaming  fpeeches  ; 
he  began  vainglorious  words  ; 


he  would  not  ferve  God  ; 

he  faid  he  was  his  equal 

in  light  and  fliining  ; 

as  white  and  as  bright  in  hue. 

Nor    could    he   find    it  in   his 

mind 
to  render  obedience 
to  his  God, 
to  his  King. 
He  thought  in  himfelf 
that  he  could  have  fubjcds 
of  more  might  and  Ikill 
than  the  Holy  God. 

Spake  many  words 
this  angel  of  pride. 
He   thought  through   his   own 

craft 
that  he  could  make 
a  more  ftronglike  feat, 
his;her  in  the  heavens. 


"  Satan  is  reprefented  as  uttering  this  foliloquy, 
which  begins  with  doubting  about  his  enterprile, 
but  ends  in  a  determination   to  purfue  it : 


"  Why  mould  I  contend  ? 
I  cannot  have 

any  creature  for  my  fuperior  ! 
I  may  with  my  hands 
fo  many  wonders  work  ! 
and  I  muft  have  great  power 


ftrong  companions ! 
who  will  not  deceive  me 
in  this  contention. 
Warriors  of  hardy  mind  ! 
they  have  chofen  me 
for  their  fuperior ; 


to  acquire  a  more  godlike  ftool,     illuftrious  foldiers  ! 


higher  in  the  heavens  ! 

Yet  why  flaould  1 
fue  for  his  grace  ? 
or  bend  to  him 
with  any  obedience  ? 
I  may  be 
a  god,  as  he  is. 
Stand  by  me, 


with  fucb,  indeed, 

one  may  take  counfel ! 

with  fuch  folk 

may  feize  a  ftation  ! 

My  earnelt  friends  they  are, 

faithful  in  the  cifufions  of  their 

mind. 
I, may,  as  their  leader, 
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govern  in  this  kingdom. 
So  I  think  it  not  right, 
nor  need  I 
flatter  any  one, 


iis  if  to  any  gods 
a  <»od  inferior. 
I  will  no  longer 
remain  his  iubjet'^ 


*'  After  naiTating  the  confequent  anger  of  the 
Deit}',  and  the  defeat  and  expulfion  of  Satan,  the 
poet   thus    defcribes    his    abode    in    the    infernal 


"  The  fiend,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, 
fell  then  out  of  heaven  ; 
during  the  fpacc 
of  three  nights  and  days  ; 
the  angels  from  heaven 
into  hell  ;  and  them  all 
the  Lord  turned  into  devils  : 
becaufc  that  they 
his  deed  aid  word 
would  not  reverence. 
For  this,  into  a  worfc  light 
under  the  earth  beneath 
the  Almighty  God 
placed  them,  defeated  ; 
in  the  black  hell. 
There  have  they  for  ever, 
for  an  immeafurable  length, 
each  of  the  fiends, 
fire  always  renewed. 
There  comes  at  laft 
the  eafiern  wind, 
the  cold  frofl 
mingling  with  the  fires. 


Always  fire  or  arrows, 

fome  hard  tortures, 

they  muft  have : 

it  was  made  for  their  punifii- 

ment. 
Their  world  was  turned  round. 
Hell  was  filled 
with  execrations. — 

They  fufi'er  the  punilhment 
of  their   battle    againll    their 

Ruler ; 
the  fierce  torrents  of  fire 
in  the  midft  of  hell : 
brands  and  broad  flames ; 
i'o  likewife  bitter  fmoke, 
vapour,  and  darknefs. — 

They  were  all  fallen 
to  the  bottom  of  that  fire 
in  tlie  hot  hell, 
thro'  their  folly  and  pride. 
Sought  they  other  land, 
it  was  all  void  of  light, 
and  full  of  fire, 
a  great  journey  of  fire.— • 


Another  of  Satan's  fpeeches  may  be  cited  : 

*'  Then  fpakc  the  overproud     thiit  was  before 


kin; 


of  angels  the  moll  Ihining  ; 


»  t.  c.  his  younger. 
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the  whiteft  in  heaven  ; 
by  his  Mailer  beloved, 
to  his  Lord  endeared  ; 
till  he  turned  to  evil — 
Satan  laid, 
with  forrowintr  fpeech — 

Is  this  the  narrow  place, 
unlike,  indeed,  to  the  others 
which  we  before  knew, 
high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 
that  my  Mafter  puts  me  in  ? 
But  thofe  we  mult  not  iiave, 
by  the  Omnipotent 
deprived  of  our  kingdom. 
He  hath  not  done  us  right, 
that  he  hath  filled  us 
with  fire  to  the  bottom 
of  this  hot  hell, 
and  taken  away  heaven's  king- 
dom. 

He  hath  marked  that 
with  mankind 
to  be  fettled. 
This  is  to  me  the  greateft  for- 

row, 
that  Adam  Ihall, 
he  that  was  made  of  earth, 
my  ftronglike  llool  poflefs. 
He  is  to  be  thus  happy, 
while  we  fuffer  puniihment ; 
mifery  in  this  hell ! 
Oh  that  I  had  free 
the  power  of  my  hands, 
and  might  for  a  time 
be  out ; 

for  one  winter's  fpace, 
I  and  my  army  ! 
but  iron  bonds 
lay  around  me  ! 
knots  of  chains  prefs  me  down  I 


I  am  kingdomlefs ! 
hell's  fetters 
hold  me  fo  hard, 
fo  fall  encompafs  me  ! 
Here  are  mighty  flames 
above  and  beneath ; 
I  never  faw 

a  more  hateful  landfcape. 
This  fire  never  languilhes  ; 
hot  over  hell, 
encircling  rings, 
biting  manacles, 
forbid  my  courfe. 
My  army  is  taken  from  me, 
my  feet  are  bound, 
my  hands  imprifoned  ! — 
Thus  hath  God  confined  me. 
Hence  I  perceive 
that  he  knows  m}^  mind. 
The  Lord  of  IIolls 
likcwife  knows 
that  Adam  fliould  from  us 
fuffer  evil 

about  heaven's  kingdom, 
if    I    had    the    power    of  my 
hands. — 
He  halh  now  marked  out 
a  middle  region  ; 
where  he  hath  made  man 
after  his  likenefs. 
From  him  he  will 
again  fettle 

the  kingdom  of  heaven 
with  pure  fouls. 
We  Ihould  to  this  end 
diligently  labour, 
that  we  on  Adam, 
if  we  ever  may, 
and  on  his  offspring, 
work  fome  revenue. 
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"  AflcT  explaining   his  plan  of  Icducing  Adam  to 
dilbbcdicncc,  he  adds, 


"  If,  when  king, 
to  any  of  my  tlicgns 
I  fornirrly  gave  trcafuros  ; 
wlion  wo  in  that  good  kingdom 
fat  happy, 
and    had    the   power    of    our 

thrones; 
when  he  to  mc, 
in  tliat  beloved  lime, 
could  give  no  recompcnfe, 
to  repay  my  favour; 
let  him  now  again, 
Ibme  one  of  my  thegns, 
become  my  helper, 
that  he  may  efcapc  hence 
thro'  thefe  barriers ; 
that  he  with  wings  may  fly, 
may  wind  into  the  Iky, 
to  where  Adam  and  Eve 
fland  created  on  the  earth. — 
"  If  any  of  you 


could   by  any  means  change 

them, 
that  they  God's  wor<i, 
his  command  would  negled» 
ffjon  they  to  him 
would  become  odious. 
If  Adam  break  thro' 
his  obedience, 
then    with    them    would    the 

Supreme 
become  enraged, 
and  award  their  punifliment. 

*'  Strive  ye  all  for  this, 
I'.ow  ye  may  deceive  them  ! 
Then  Ihall  I  repofe  foftly, 
even  in  thefe  bonds. 
'J\)  him  that  fucceeds 
a  reward  lliall  be  ready— 
I  will  fet  him 
near  to  myfclf. 

Cedm.C— 11." 


'Mr.  Bowie,  in  his  catalogne  of  poets  who  have 
treated  ]\Iilton's  fubject  before  him,  mentions  Al- 
cimus  Avitus,  archbilhop  of  Vienna,  who  wrote 
a  ]K)cm,  in  Latin  hexameters,  De  Initio  Miindi, 
cl  prinwnnn  Paroi/iim  Crcationc ;  but  offers  little 
clle  ref])ecting  it.  Poffibly  fome  of  the  lentiments 
and  exprefiions,  in  this  poem,  might  arreft  the 
notice  of  Milton.  In  the  notes  on  Paradife  Loft, 
on  example  or  two,  in  itipport  of  this  I'liiipofition, 
will  be  found.  The  reader  may  not  here  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  cxtenfivc  tlefcription  Mhich  this 
author  has  given  of  I5atan's  rcHe6lion  on  the  hap- 
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pinefs  he  had  loft,  his  envy  on  beholding  our  firit 
parents,  and  his  determination  of  drawing  them 
into  his  own  milerable  ftate.     Lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. 

"  Plus  doluit  periiffe  fibi,  quod  poiTidet  alter. 
"  Tunc  mixtus  cum  felle  pudor  fic  pectore  queftus 
"  Explicat,  et  tali  fufpiria  voce  relaxat. 

*'  Proh  dolor!  hoc  nobis  fubitum  confurgere  plafma, 
"  Invifumque  genus  noftra  creviffe  ruina  ? 
*^  Me  cellum  virtus  habuit ;  nunc  ecce  negle6lus 
*'  Pallor,  et  angelico  linius  fuccedit  honori : 
^'  Cteluni  terra  tenet,  vili  compage  levata 
"  Regnat  humus  ;  nobifque  perit  tranllata  poteftas. 
"  Nee  tamen  in  totum  periit ;  pars  magna  retentat 
"  Vim  propriam  ;  funimaque  cluit  virtute  nocendi. 
"  Nil  difitV)  re  juvat :  jam  nunc  certaniine  blando 
*^  Congrediar,  dum  prima  falus,  experta  nee  ullos 
*'  Simplicitas  ignava  dolos  ad  tela  pavebit. 
"  Nam  melius  foli  capientur  fraude,   priufquam 
"  Foecundam  mittant  zeterna  in  fecula  proleni. 
"  Nil  immortale  e  terra  prodire  llnendum  eft  : 
*^  Fons  generis  pereat ;  capitis  defeftio  membris 
*'  Semen  mortis  erit ;  pariat  difcrimina  leti 
"  Vita?  principium  ;  cuncti  feriantur  in  uno  : 
"  Non  facient  vivum  radix  occifa  cacumen ! 
*'  Haec  mihi  dejecto  tantum  folatia  reftant : 
^'  Si  nequeo  claufos  iterum  confcendere  coelos, 
"  His  quoque  ciaudeutur :  levins  cecidill'e  putandum  eft 
"  Si  nova  perdatur  fimili  fubftantia  cafu. 
*^  Sit  comes  excidii,  fubeat  confortia  poenae  ; 
"  Et  quos  prifivideo  nobilcum  dividat  ignes ! 
"  Sed  ne  difficilis  fallendi  caufa  putetur 
"  Hiec  monftranda  via  eft,  dudum  quam  fepe  cucurri 
"  In  pronum  lapfus  :  quae  me  jactantia  ca?lo 
"  Expulit,  htec  liominem  paradiii  c  limine  pellat !" 

Then  follows  his  afluming  the  form  of  the  ferpent, 
and  his  temptation  of  Eve  preceded  by  a  moft  Hat- 
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tcring  commendation  of  her  beauty.  Phillips,  in 
his  '  account  of  this  author,  adds  the  name  of 
Claudius  Marius  A'iftor,  a  rhetorician  of  Mar- 
feilles,  ^vho  alfo  wrote  upon  Gcncjis  in  hexameters. 
The  produflions  of  thefe  two  poets  were  publiflied 
together  in  a  finall  quarto  at  Paris  in  1545,  and 
afterwards.  I  tind,  in  the  compofition  of  Victor, 
nothinn;  worthy  of  citation. 

Pantaleon  Candidus,  a  German  poet,  lias  a  copy  , 
of  verfes,  I  obferve,  in  his  Loci  communes  theologiciy 
Sec.  Bafil.  8vo.  1570.  p.  24,  enihled  La])fu.s  Adce ; 
and  in  a  nuptial  hymn,  in  the  fame  vohune,  p.  1 10, 
he  has  painted  the  creation  of  Eve  in  lines  not  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  Milton. 

*'  Ergo,  novum  molitus  opus.  Pater  ipfe  profunduin 
"  Inftillat  fomuuni,  cui  jam  in  tellurc  jacenti 
"  Eximit  iufertam  lato  fub  pefctore  coftam, 
*'  Expleiis  carne  locum,  fed  enim  puUlieninia  vifu 
"  Foemina,  quae  donis  I'uperaret  quicquid  in  orbe  eft, 
"  Exoritur;  qualis  primo  cum  Lucifer  ortu 
"  Evehit  auricomuni  gemmata  luce  nitorem. 
"  Nee  mora  furgenti  ^  fonmis,  lucemque  tuenti, 
*'  Malrouam  infignem  Genitor  vuitCujue  decoram 
"  Obtulit  aute  oculos  Adie :  miratur  honorcm 
*'  Egregium,  et  toto  fulgentem  pectore  formam  ; 
"  Agnofcitque  fun  fumptum  de  corporr  corpus, 
"  Et  Wc  incipicns  lato  tandem  ore  profatur  : 

"  Afpicio,  accipioque  libeus  tua  maxima  re  run\ 
"  Munrra  largitor,  noftris  ex  oflllius  olVa. 
*'  Forniata  in  teneros  bumani  corjioris  arlus 
*'  Offers,  egregivique  thori  me  compare  donas,  Scc. 

I  mufr  not  omit  to   mention  an   Enizlifli  pocnj, 
relating  to  the  ftate  of  innocence,   entitled   "  The 

'  Thcat.  Poet.  edit.  lG75.  Ancient  Poets,  p.  12. 
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Glafle  of  Time  in  the  tzvo  Jirjl  Jges,  divinely 
handled  by  Thomas  Peyton,  of  Lincolne's  Inne, 
Gent."  4to.  Lond.  1623;  and  to  obferve  alfo 
that  Paf^t  of  Du  Bartas  had  been  tranflated  into 
verfe,  and  publilhed,  before  the  firft  edition  of 
Sylvefter's,  "  by  William  Lifle  of  Wilburgham, 
Efquier  for  the  King's  body,"  namely,  in  15^6 
and  15^8,  and  again  in  ]()25.  See  the  Note  on 
Milton's  cxivth.  Pfab)i,  ver.  11.  Lifle's  compound 
epithets,  in  his  tranflation,  are  numerous,  and 
fometimes  very  beautiful.  Sylvefter  has  often  merit 
alfo  of  this  kind :  but  Sylvefter  is  not  always 
original :  his  fliining  phrafes  may  be  frequently 
traced  in  contemporary  or  preceding  poets.  In 
the  Notes  on  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  have  fome- 
times had  occafion  to  exhibit  the  exprefiions  of 
Sylvefter  in  this  point  of  view.  In  juftice,  how- 
ever, to  this  laborious  writer,  I  fliall  here  clofe  my 
remarks  with  a  detached  fpecimen  of  his  poetry; 
to  which,  if  INIilton  has  been  indebted,  the  temp- 
tation of  the  Serpent  in  Paradife  Loft  affords  fuch 
a  contraft,  that  the  reader  will  be  at  no  lofs  how 
to  appreciate  the  improvement. 

"  Eve,  fecond  honour  of  this  vniverfe ! 
*'  Is't  true  (I  pray)  that  jealous  God,  perverfe, 
*'  Forbids  (quoth  he)  both  yon,  and  all  your  race, 
"  All  the  fair  fruits  thefe  filuer  brooks  embrace ; 
*'  So  oft  bequeath'd  you,  and  by  you  poflell, 
^'  And  day  and  night  by  your  own  labour  dreft  ? 

*'  With  th'  air  of  thefe  fweet  words,  the  wily  Snake 
^'  A  poyfoned  air  infpired  (as  it  fpake) 
*'  In  Eve's  frail  breft ;  who  thus  replies  :  O !  knowe, 
"  Whate'cr  thou  be^  (but  thy  kind  care  doth  fhowe 
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*'  A  gentle  friend,)  tluit  all  the  fruits  and  flo^vrs 

"  In  this  earth's-hcav'n  arc  in  our  hands  and  j)o\vrs, 

"  Kxct'pt  aloiu-  tliat  goodly  fruit  diuine, 

"  Which  in  the  midft  of  this  green  ground  doth  (Iiiue; 

"  But  ail  good  'lod  (alas!   I  wot  not  \vhv> 

''  Forbad  us  touch  that  tree,  on  pain  to  dy. — • 

*'  She  ceaft ;  already  brooding  in  her  heart 

**  A  curious  with,  that  will  her  weal  fubvert. 

"^  As  a  falfe  louer,  that  thick  fnares  hath  laid 
'  T'  iutrap  the  honour  of  a  fair  young  maid, 
'  When  flie  (though  little)  lil'tning  ear  affords 
'  To  his  fweet,  courting,  deep-alFected  words. 
Feels  fonie  uffwaging  of  his  freezing  flame. 
And  fooths  himfelf  with  hope  to  gain  his  game ; 
And,  rapt  with  joy,  vpon  this  point  perlills. 
That  parking  city  never  long  refills  : 
Even  fo  the  Serpent,  that  doth  counterfet 
'  A  guileful  call  t'  allure  vs  to  his  net, 
Pcrceiuing  Eve  his  flattering  glo/e  digeft. 
He  profecutes ;  and,  jocund,  doth  not  reft, 
'  Till  he  iiaue  try'd  foot,  hand,  and  head,  and  all, 
'  Vpon  the  breach  of  this  new-battered  wall. 

"  No,  Fair,  (quoth  he)  beleeve  not  that  the  care 
'  Ciod  hath,  mankinde  from  fpoyling  death  to  fpare, 
^  Makes  him  forbid  you   (on  fo  lirict  condition) 
'  This  pureU,  faireft,  rareft  fruit's  fruition  : 
'  A  double  fear,  an  envie,  and  a  hate, 
'  His  iealous  heart  for  euer  cruciate; 
'  Sith  the  fufj)ected  vertue  of  this  tree 
'  Shall  foon  difperfe  the  cloud  of  idiocy, 
'  W  Inch  dims  your  eyes  ;  and,  further,  make  you  feei» 
'  (Excelling  vs)  even  eijuall  Gt)ds  to  him. 
'  ()  NN  (jrUl's  rare  glory  !  reach  thy  happy  hand, 
'   Headi,  reach,  1  fay  ;   why  dofl  thou  ftoi>  or  ftand? 
*   Begin  th}  blifs,  and  df>  not  fear  the  threat 
'  Of  au  vuttilaiu  (Jud-Utad,  onely  great 
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"  Though  felf-aw'd  zeal :  Put  on  the  gliftering  pall 
'^  Of  immortality  :  Do  not  foreftall 
"  (As  envious  ftepdame)  thy  polleritie 
"  The  foverain  honour  of  Divinitie." 

Sylvefter's  Du  Bartas,  edit.  1621.  pp.  IQQ,  igs. 

As  Milton  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  much 
obliged  to  other  poets  in  defcribing  the  unfubdued 
fpirit  of  Satan,  efpecially  where  he  lays, 

''  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  ferve  in  Heaven ;" 

I  am  tempted  to  make  an  extraft  or  two  from 
Stafford's  Niobe,  a  profc-wovk  already  "  mentioned, 
in  which  Satan  fpeaks  the  following  words ;  not 
diffimilar  to  palTages  in  Fletcher  and  Cralliaw, 
which  have  been  cited,  on  the  lame  fubje6;. 

"  They  fay,  forfooth,  that  pride  was  the  caufe  of  my  fall ; 
and  that  I  dwell  where  there  is  nothing  but  weeping,  howling^ 
and  gnailiing  of  teeth ;  of  which  that  falfehc^od  was  the 
authour,  I  will  make  you  plainelie  perceiue.  True  it  is, 
Sir,  that  I  (jiorming  at  the  name  of  f up  remade)  fought  to 
depofe  my  Creatour;  which  the  watchful,  all-feeing  eye  of 
Prouidence  linding,  degraded  me  of  my  angelicall  dignitie, 
difpofl'effed  me  of  all  pleafures  ;  and  die  Seraphin,  and  Che- 
rubin,  Throni,  Dominationes,  Virtutes,  Poteftates,  Princi- 
patus,  Arch-angeli,  Augeli,  and  all  .the  celeftiall  Hierarchycs, 
(with  a  ihout  of  applaufe,)  ftnig  my  departure  outof  heauen: 
my  Alleluia  was  turned  into  an  Ehu ;  and  too  foone  I  found, 
that  I  was  corruptibilis  ab  alio,  though  not  in  alio  ;  and  that 
he,  that  gaue  me  my  being,  could  againe  take  it  from  mee. 
Now,  for  as  much  as  I  zcas  once  an  j4ngell  of  light ,  it  teas 
the  zcill  of  Wifedome  to  confine  me  to  darknes,  and  to  create 
me  Prince  thereof:  that  fo  I,  who  could  not  obey 
IN  Heauen,  might  commaund  in  Hell.    And,  be- 

■  See  tho  Note  s,  p.  248. 
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lieiie  mcc.  Sir,  /  had  rai/ttr  conlrouh'  icitliin  irr^f  dark 
tlioccjc,  than  to  rtiii/utfjilc  ca/u/n  fiiij>ijiiu>n,  ami  there  Hue 
ill  I'ahjeclion,  xtidcr  check."  Etlit.  lGll,pp.  U) — 18,  part 
the  fccoml.  Stall. >rd  calls  Satan  the  "  grim-vilaj^'d  Goblin/' 
ibid.  p.  85.  Ami,  iii  tlie  tirlt  part  of  llic  book,  he  df  fcribcs 
the  devil  as  having  "  committed  incCfl  xcith  his  daughter, 
the  World."  p.  3. 

I  liave  thus  brought  together  opinions,  deliveretl 
at  different  periods,  relpefting  the  Origin  fj' Fa- 
radifc  Loft ;  and  have  humbly  endeavoured  to 
trace,  in  part,  the  reading  of  the  great  poet,  fub- 
fervient  to  his  plan.  IVIore  iuccersful  dil'coveries 
will  probably  arile  from  the  purfuits  of  thofe,  who 
are  devoted  to  patient  and  liberal  inveltigation. 
*'  '^  Videlicet  hoc  illud  eft  pnucij^u^  ftudiorum 
genus,  quod  vigiliis  augefcat ;  ut  cui  fubinde  ceu 
fluminibus  ex  decurfu,  fic  accedit  ex  lectione  mi- 
nutathii  quo  fiat  uberius. "  To  fuch  perlbns  may 
be  recommended  the  mallerly  obfervations  of  him, 
Avho  was  once  fo  far  impofed  upon  as  to  believe 
Lauder  an  honeft  man,  and  jMilton  a  jilagiary ; 
but  who  expreifed,  when  "  ^  Douglas  and  Truth 
appeared,"  the  ""  rtrongcll  indignation  againft  the 
envious  impoftor :  for  they  are  obfervations  re- 
fulting  from  a  wilh  not  to  depreciate,  but  zealoully 

•  Polilian.  IMifccllanoorum  VxxL 

y  The  Proj^rc'fs  of  Envy,  an  excellent  poem  occafioned  by 
Lauder's  attack  on  llie  cliarader  of  ^lilton.  Sec  Lloyd's  Poems, 
176'2,  p.  'n\. 

*  So  billiop  Douglas  told  the  affectionate  biographer  of  Dr, 
.Tohnfon.     Sec  Bofwell's  Lik-  of  Juliufun,   vul.  i.   p.   11)7,  edit, 

i7py. 
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to  praile,  the  Paradife  Loji.  "  ^  Among  the  in- 
quiries, to  which  this  ardour  of  criticiliii  has  na- 
turally given  occafion,  none  is  more  oblcure  in 
itfelf,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  curiofity,  than  a 
retrofpeft.  of  the  progrefs  of  this  mighty  genius  in 
the  conJlruBion  of  his  work ;  a  view  of  the  fabrick 
gradually  rifmg,  perhaps,  from  fniall  beginnings, 
till  its  foundation  refts  in  the  center,  and  its  tur- 
rets fparkle  in  the  Ikies  ;  to  trace  back  the  ftru6ture, 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  fiinplicity  of  its  firfl 
plan ;  to  find  what  was  firft  projected,  whence  the 
fcheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what 
affiftance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what  ftores 
the  materials  were  coUefted ;  whether  its  founder 
dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  de- 
moliflied  other  buildin2;s  to  embellifli  his  own." 

I  may  venture  to  add  tliat,  in  fuch  inquiries, 
patience  will  be  invigorated  rather  than  dlfpirited  ; 
and  every  new  difcovery  will  teach  us  more  and 
more  to  admire  the  genius,  the  erudition,  and  the 
memory,  of  the  inimitable  Milton.     Todd» 

»  See  Bofwell's  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  i.  p.  IQQ. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

'   ONTHB 

CHARACTERS   OF  THE 
FALLEN  ANGELS  IN  PARADISE  LOST. 


TIII^  charai'lers  of  Sataii  and  his  aflbciates  in  this  Wonderful 
poem,  are  by  tlie  generality  of  readers  merely  confidered  as 
noble  efforts  of  imagination.  But  it  may  probably  contribute 
to  illuftrate  the  genius  of  the  Poet,  if  ^ve  cOnfider  thetii  merely 
as  pidu'res  of  human  nature,  or  at  lead  of  human  paffions,  pcr- 
fonilied  with  aggravated  features  indeed,  but  ftill  preferving 
their  original  lineaments.  If  this  contributes  to  devclope  in 
any  degree  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  certain  propenfities  in  our 
nature,  it  may  at  Icaft,  point  out  the  mode  of  reading  the  Poets 
with  profit  as  well  as  pleafure.  ■       . 

The  fentiments  that  Satan  is  made  to  exprcfs  in  the  very  firft 
rpeech,  are  fuch,  Addifon  obferves,  as  might  be  expedled  from 
the  moft  exalted  and  moft  depraved  of  beings. 

Befides  the  depravity  of  the  Arch-fiend,  which  appears  on 
his  firft  addrefs  to  his  aflbciate,  the  mqll  prominent  feature  is 
that  obftinacy  vyhich  it  difplays,  and  which  in  man  is  by  flattery, 
both  from  himfelf  and  others, :  called  firmnefs  of  charafter. 
'i'his,  when  properly  founded,  and  under  the  dircdion  of  right 
reafon,  is  the  bafis  of  every  thing  dignified  .and  magnanimous. 

By  this,  the  mercury  of  man,is,fixt ; 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his. nature  mixt ; 
The  drofs  cements  what  elfe  were  top  refin'd, 
And  in  one  intereft  body  ads  witii  mind. 

But  its  perterfions  are  as  eminently  confpicuous  in  the  cha- 
rafters  of  Sylla,  Borgia,  and  mahy  ether  names  of  great  cele- 
brity in  ancient  and' moderft  times,  bat  in  iioue  more  than  in 

*  S  2 
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certain  literary  cliaraAcrs,  f^me  of  wliich  havp  pcrfavf  red  t<» 
the  lart  in  the  profcfiion  an<l  puljlication  of  dc)giiia>  ol'  tin'  moll 
fatal  tendency  to  virtue  and  nlipion.  This  fpurioiis  fortitude, 
as  it  affcAs  the  vulgar  obftrwr,  has  the  fi-inblanco  of  worih^ 
not  fubrtance;  ahftraclod  from  its  motives  and  tendency,  it  ope- 
rates with  no  Icfs  fallacious  cffi-A  on  the  mind  where  it  is  enter- 
tained ;  efpecially,  when  combined  with  pride,  fuch  efficls  are 
produced  as  the  Poet  means  to  cxpofe.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  mort  depraved  characters  make  feme  efTort  to  palliate  their 
own  vices  to  thrmfelves,  by  fomothinj;  wliich,  at  leaU  to  them, 
has  the  appearance  of  moral  approbation.  So  ftrong  is  the 
voice  of  natural  confcienco  in  the  very  wurft,  that  tlicy  endea- 
vour to  fubftitut''  for  thcmfclves  one  which  may  be  called  arti- 
ficial. Thus  Satan  pleafcs  himfelf  with  the  picture  of  "  the 
vn conquerable  will,"  and  the  "  courage"  of  his  enterprizc,  though 
unfortunate,  and  it  is  produc«jd  as  a  fort  of  apologv-,  both  to 
himfrlf  and  his  alTociati".  It  ihcws  alfo  what  fupport  this  fpu- 
rious  confcienco,  this  unfounded  felf-approbation,  derives  frunj 
the  fophiftry  of  the  pafiicns.  Thin<^s  ill  begun  makcjirong  them.' 
/dies  ill  ill;  thus  pride  begets  falfc  aeal,  and  ihaty  in  its  turn, 
generates  perfeculion.  Under  a  fimilar  influence,  we  find  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man  renders  himfelf  more  obdurate,  by  this 
fort  of  palliation.  This  appears  iu  his  reply  lo  the  fp«cch  of 
bis  companion. 

To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  tuflc, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  folc  delight, 
At  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  aill 
Whom  vx  re^Ji.     If  then  his  providenc« 
Oat  of  our  evil  feek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  mull  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  ftill  to  find  means  of  evil. 

I'his  is  the  natv'.ral  language  of  malignity,  as  fuch,  whether  it 
appears  in  human  charaders,  or  is  exhibited  iu  that  of  other 
beings.  This  fpeech  therefore  muft  be  allowed  to  be  too  juU  a 
pit'lure  of  the  nature  of  man,  when  depravity  becomes  habitual. 
PaiTions  and  difpofitions  operate  according  as  tliey  are  direded. 
If  mail  has  fach  principles  as  lead  him  to  do  good  to  bis  fellow- 
creatures,  he  alfu  has  fome  which,  under  certain  inipulfcs,  lead 
to  th«  tommiiliou  or  the  cxcoTive  retaliation  of  injur)'  rial  or 
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fiippofed.  Ungoverned  paJTion  will  be  gratified  at  all  hazard, 
even  of  evil  to  one's  felf.  There  is,  it  is  true^  properly  fpeaking, 
no  foh-hatred,  but  there  is  a  degree  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
which  effeftually  overpowers  felf-love.  There  is  probably  no 
jll-wili  of  any  perfon  to  another,  if  he  feels  no  emulation  of 
rcfeiitincut  towards  that  other.  But  envy  is  the  cor-uption  of 
emulation,  as  emulation  is  merely  the  defire  and  hope  of  equa- 
lity with,  or  fuperionty  over,  others  with  whom  we  compare 
ourfelves.  But  when  this  becomes  envy,  and<  envy  of  courfe 
produces  refentment,  both  muft  have  their  gratification  *.  In 
the  natural  paffion  there  appears  to  be  no  pain,  but  ihe  want 
implied  in  the  defire  ;  but  its  corruption  envy,  is  attended  with 
acute  pain,  which  impels  it  to  feek  its  end  with  cagernefs,  in 
the  depreflion  of  others:  biit  in  its  prngreis  to  maturity,  the 
doing  mifchief'to  others  (as  we  Cayfor  mifchiej^s  Jake,)  appears 
to  be  the  prime  motive  and  chief  gratification.  In  the  viccS 
that  arife  from  the  ftrength  of  mere  animal  propenfities,  though 
fo  degrading  in  themfelves,  and  pernicious  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, that  they  are  juftly  defcribed  as  uarring  agakijl  fhejoutf 
yet  mifchief  to  others  is  not  their  immediate  purpofe,  but  a 
femblance  of  good  ; — but  the  diredl  objed  of  envy,  malice,  and 
revenge,  is  to  injure  others  ;  this  is  the  vital  food  on  which  they 
live,  and  their  only  fource  of  eiijoyment.  It  is  the  criterian 
which  diftinguifhes  them  from  all  oth6r  paffions,  and  gives  them 
a  charafteriftick  which  may  be  truly  termed  diabolical.  This  is 
more  confpicuous,  when  thofe  in  whom  this  palfion  is  predomi- 
nent  know  and  acknowledge,  that  the  nfult  of  their  courfe  of 
a6tion,  or  their  machinations  againft  others,  muli  he  accumu- 
lated mifery  to  themfelves.  Satan,  in  the  Poem,  is  often  made 
to  acknowledge  this;  but  even  when  this  confequence  is  not 
fo  immediately  forefeen,  thefe  pafilons,  at  leaft  in  the  extreme, 
bear  a  flamp,  and  anfwer  to  a  defcription,  which  feems  fcarce 
compatible  with  humanity  +,  without  fome  infufion  of  fuper- 

*  See  Butler's  Serratms,  Difc.  I. 

+  This  obfervatioa  may  be  illuftratcd  by  fome  inftancej  which  occurred  to 
fhe  obfcrvation  of  the  writer  of  thefe  Remarks,  in  private  life  ;  as  he 
need  not  have  recourle  at  this  time  to  the  mftance  of  Count  Juhan,  in  order 
to  exemphfy  the  cffotls  of  malignity  and  revenge,  m  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

Two  inaid  fervants,  in   tlie   neighbourhood   of  ,  had  either  been 

rivals  in  lovr,  or  perfonal  attractions;  v^hatcver  was  the  caufc,  the  cifeft 
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natural  malignity.  At  Irall  tho  ciratification  of  fuch  pafllons, 
by  fucli  means,  is  like,  the  relief  obtained  (as  is  fuiipofed)  by  a 
rabid  animal,  when  he  communicates  that  pain,  which  he  feeh, 
to  others.  A  dilpo/ilion  to  calumny,  is  in  Milton  reprefentert 
as  a  principal  incrcdient  in  the  character  of  Satan  ;  a  common 
crtcd  of  pride,  which  we  arc  taught  to  believe  was  his  original 
vice.  'I'o  fuppofe  we  exalt  ourfelvTCS  by  degrading  the  chararter 
of  others,  is  its  necelTary  confequcnce.  We  rife,  at  leaft  in  our 
own  eftccm,  and  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  in  the  opinion  of 


\vii>  fliewn  ii)  niiiny  iiiftanccs  of  ridiculous  liofiility.  Ont'  liad  a  lover,  of  licr 
own  condition  in  life ;  an  acqiiifition  for  wliich  flic  was  envied  by  the  other 
wlio,  though  (lie  regarded  the  man  with  unatVcOled  contempt,  as  appeared  in 
the  fcquel,  yet,  by  a  feries  of  arts,  which  coquettes  of  every  Nation  know 
well  how  to  prattife,  or  perhaps  by  a  little  infullon  of  calumny,  flie  con- 
trived to  transfer  to  herfelf  the  atFections  of  the  rufiirk  innamorato  :  they  wcra 
married,  and  the  confequence  was,  difappointmetU  and  miftry  to  all  three, 
in  a  variety  of  modes  and  proportions.  However  thofc  of  the  conjugal 
fpecies  were  by  far  the  mod  poignant,  and  fo  early  in  their  commencement, 
that  they  were  matter  of  wonder  to  the  w!ioIe  village.  On  fome  of  their 
neighbours  enquiring  of  the  fuccefsful  candidate  for  matrimonial  honours, 
IITii;  the  lived  in  fucli  perpetual  difcord  with  her  hulband  ;  whereas  their 
piarriagc  fcemcd  what  is  commonly  called  a  love-match  r  the  anUver  was, 
"  I  never  loved  him.  nor  liked  hiiu,  nor  would  ever  lia\e  married  hiiii,  but 
to  vci  Frg  Marks,"  the  name  of  her  rival  ! 

The  other  inftance  occurred  at  College  ;  one  Student  had  been  requcfted 
by  another  to  give  his  opinion  freed/  on  a  copy  of  vcrfes,  which  he  fubmittcd 
to  his  pcrufal.  The  Critick  pointed  out  fome  faiilt^  in  the  verfilication,  but  he 
was  more  free  in  his  obfervations  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  picct;, 
which  was  not  exactly  moral.  This  the  author  never  forgave.  On  the  con. 
trary,  he  annoyed  him  with  a  feries  of  t'eciet  and  minute  injuries,  whitli, 
however,  were  ealily  traced.  In  one  inftanci",  where  an  attachment  to  the 
Belies  Lettres  had  caufcd  the  Critick  to  neglect  a  littU-  his  feverer  fmdics, 
nnd  in  confequence  occafioned  him  to  make  a  poor  figure  in  a  niathematu-iil 
exaiHinatioii,  this  enemy,  with  a  maiivious  grin,  e.vcluiined,  "Ah,  Shake- 
lpe»rc  and  Alillon  could  not  bging  you  olf  then  !"  Ajiothcr  time,  when  they 
were  fellow-candidates  for  Scholarjhips,  (a  fiation  acquired  by  clallical 
knowledge,  and  which  gives  an  academical  freehold,)  and  the  Critic k 
failed,  the  Author  exulted,  and  declared  that  the  emolument  and  thv: 
honour  would  havt  been  tiothing  to  him,  had  he  been  obliged  to  tharc 
It  with  tlic  other."  At  the  fame  time,  there  had  been  no  provocation 
whatever  given  by  the  other,  except  thiit  of  Gil  Bias  to  his  mafier,  anci 
tlicre  was  no  rivnllhip,  as  the  Ctitick  was  confellcdly  of  abilities  much  m- 
Icriour  to  ihofe  of  his  ri\al. 
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others,  by  indulging  this  propenfity ;  as  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
that  the  vehemence  of  our  inveftive  may  be  thought  to  proceed 
from  a  fort  of  moral  indignation.  The  human  calumniator, 
indeed,  does  not  defignedly  hazard  his  own  fafety  to  gratify  his 
revenge,  but  he  is  at  leaft  infenfible  of  his  greateft  danger,  viz. 
the  light  in  which  he  muft  appear  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts. 

But  to  return,  this  fpirit  appears  predominant  in  the  Speech 
of  Satan  on  his  efcape  from  the  burning  lake,  and  his  con- 
templation of  his  future  deftination.  He  had  before  attributed 
Tyranny  io  the  Almighty  ;  "  here  he  expreffes  his  hope,  that  the 
A/mighty  hath  not  built  here /or  his  envy."  Calumny,  we  know, 
among  men,  contributes  to  the  felf-deception  of  the  calumni- 
ator, with  regard  to  his  own  merit ;  how  far  in  this  light  it 
could  impofe  upon  the  Arch-rebel  we  cannot  judge,  only  fo  far 
as  we  know  that  pride  and  other  paflions.  darken  the  under- 
ftanding.  But  we  fee,  in  the  addrefs  to  his  infernal  hoft,  the 
etfeds  of  his  unfalisfied  ambition,  and  vindidive  fpirit,  and  we 
acknowledge  the  fkill  with  which  he  fuits  his  topicks  to  inflame 
the  pride,  the  vengeance,  and  the  hopes  of  his  followers,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hardening  them  in  their  impious  obftinacy. 

As  the  origin  of  Satan's  rebellion  is  reprefented  to  be  an 
ardent  defire  to  rife  above  his  equals,  by  whatever  means  he 
could  devife,  if  we  turn  our  obfervations  to  mankind,  it  is  in- 
calculable what  mifchief  has  been  done,  by  a  fimilar  principle 
of  adion  in  thofe,  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their  names 
illuftrious,  regardlefs  of  the  means  :  to  exemplify  this  in  the 
ambition  of  warriours,  and  to  detail  their  pretexts  for  publick 
good,  by  which  they  have  impofed  upon  mankind,  and  led  them 
on  to  flaughter,  would  be  to  tranfcribe  a  great  part  of  the  annals 
of  the  world.  But  this  fpirit  is  no  lefs  confpicuous,  perhaps 
equally  deftruAivc,  in  thofe  who  have  toiled  to  propagate  opi- 
nions either  pernicious,  or  at  leaft,  calculated  to  render  eA\nr 
bli/lied  tenets  lefs  beneticial  ;  and  this,  merely  to  obtain  what 
tilt-'  Poet  calls  the  xi-hijtling  of  a  name. 

Thofe  obfervations  apply  to  the  Speeches  of  Satan  in  the 
fecond  Book,  in  which  his  charadcr,  a»  reprefented  above,  ap- 
pears more  nianifeft.  But  in  his  Ibiiloquy  in  the  fourth  Book, 
the  Poet  has  reprefented  him  in  fomewhat  of  a  new  light,  and, 
I  think,  very  judicioufly,  as  there  appears  a  novelty  in  his  fitu- 
ation.     He  fccnis  here  at  firft  to  have  loft  much  of  that  ferocious 
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pride  and  obdurate  fpirit^  which  diftinguiJhcd  him  at  his  firft 
introduction;  he  had,  /inco  that,  l>ccn  engaged  in  the  contem- 
plation of  tlio  works  of  the  Ahnighty,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
bcneficcnci".  This  fccms  to  have  made  an  imprcihon  on  his 
mind,  tranficut  indeed,  but  fo  far,  at  leall,  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  poetry,  as  tlial  by  rcjldtion,  we  may  fay  it  enhances 
the  inipredion  made  on  us  by  the  olijects  prcfented  to  us.  (liiis 
obforvation  alfo  may  be  applied  to  hisfpeech  in  tlic  ninth  Ijook.) 

O  thou,  that,  with  furpalTing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'll  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  «S:c. 

Led  by  the  marks  of  power  and  goodncfs  in  the  creation,  to 
acknowledge  them  in  the  Creator,  he  feels  for  a  moment  fome- 
tliing  like  rembrfe  ;  fpeaking  of  his  rebellion  and  ingratitude, 
he  exclaims : 

Ah,  wherefore  !  He  dcfcrv'd  no  fuch  return 
PVom  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was — 


■Xifted  up  fo  high, 


I  'fdein'd  fubjc<?lion,  &c. 

His  reflexion  upon  the  confcquences  of  his  ambitious  wickcd- 
nefs,  railVs  a  conflift  of  paflions,  natural  in  fome  degree,  to  even 
a  bad  mind,  in  fuch  a  llate  of  inward  torture.  The  pain  inci- 
dent to  fuch  a  condition,  continually  prompts  it  to  vent  its  fury 
•n  any  thing  that  depraved  fancy  may  rcprefent  as  the  caufe  of 
its  intolerable  angui/li.  Thus  Satan  attributes  his  torments 
even  to  the  love  or  long  fullering  of  God. 

Be  then  his  lovo  accurs'd,  fmce  love  or  hate. 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe.  &c. 

But  immediately  with  a  violent  recoil,  natural  to  that  tumuU 
tuuus  iiatc  of  idind,  he  vents  his  rage  upon  hinifelf. 

Nay,  curs'd  he  thou  ;  fince  againft  his  thy  will 
Chofe  freely  what  it  now  fo  juflly  rues,  ^-c. 

This  bring*^  on  a  more  acute  paroxyfin  of  niifery : 

Which  way  I  fly  js  Hell;  myfelf  am  Hell ; 

And,  ia  the  lowed  deep,  a  lower  deep 

Sflli  threatcuing  to  devour  me  opens  wide,  &C| 
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Under  this  dreadful  prefllire  he  feoms  inclined  to  feek  relief, 
even  by  fubmifiion  and  fupplication  for  mercy ;  but  his  dormant 
pride  foon  revives,  and  exerts  itfelf  in  one  of  its  moft  powerful 
modifications ;  in  that,  in  fa<5l,  which  produces  half  the  moral 
evils  of  the  world,  viz.  the  dread  of  being  defpifed  by  thoft  on 
U'hofe  fvjfrage  -we  place  a  xalue,  -whether  that  ejlimation  he  made  on 
jvjl  grounds  or  otheriuife.  Contempt  is  a  punifhment  even  harder 
to  be  borne  by  a  proud  fpirit  than  pain  ;  for  "  contempt,"  as 
Ariftotle  obferves,  "  implies  hatred  without  fear  *." 

He  feems  again  to  make  a  faint  effort  againft  the  depraved 
bias  of  his  mind,  when  he  reafons  thus : 

But  fay  I  could  repent,  &c. 

He,  however,  concludes  like  a  confirmed  Tatdlijl,  that  his 
nature  cannot  be  changed.  A  fentiment  that  fometimes  encourages 
the  Senfualifl,  and  fometimes  infpires  the  Fanatick  ;  which  fome 
writers  have  the  effrontery  to  fupport  in  publick,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  employed  in  excufe  for  vice ;  at 
icafl,  fo  far  as  it  ferves  as  a  fecret  palliation.  It  will  not  be 
neceffary  to  dwell  at  aay  length  on  the  circumflances  of  the 
Temptation,  in  the  ninth  Book ;  it  will  be  only  neceflUry  to 
remark  how  judiciouHy  the  Poet  has  managed,  in  making  the 
Tempter  excite,  in  a  new  created  being  of  inferiour  order,  a  love 
of  knowledge.  It  had  been  before  obferved,  by  Addifon,  that 
Eve's  Vifion,  in  the  fifth  Book,  was  fkilfully  introduced,  to 
prepare  her  mind  for  the  full  effeifts  of  Satan's  Temptation. 

As  to  the  reft,  the  influence  which  the  tempter  obtains  over 
the  mind  of  Eve,  is  fo  far  from  being  incredible,  that,  fuppofing 
a  mere  mortal  in  the  fituation  of  the  ferpent,  he,  in  order  to 
accomplilh  his  defigns,  would  begin  with  flattery ;  the  felf-com- 
placency  which  that  would  probably  produce,  would  eafily  be 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  In  a  foil  fo  prepared.  Pride  would 
quickly  vegetate,  nor  would  Envy  fail  to  find  a  place  there, 
particularly  if  conveyed  in  the  vehicle  of  curiofity :  this,  ope- 
rating with  Ambition,  might  bring  about  all  the  natural  con- 
fequences  recorded  in  the  narrative,  fuppofing  the  charaders 
not  exalted  above  the  ftandard  of  humanity. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  charader  of  Satan,  are  iia 
fome  degree  applicable  to  his  affociates,  as  the  firft  impulfe 

*  Rhet.  b,  2.  c.  7. 
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cainr  from  him,  and  lie  may  br  faiil  to  have  piven  to  flipm  all 
a  Certain  tinfture  of  liis  own  cliarsvfler :  this  fimilarity  \>ill 
rnablc  us  to  iipplv,  in  v  cfrtain  frnfc  to  liim,  what  we  (hall 
further  remark  with  regard  to  t/iein. 

The  character  of  Moloch,  in  the  fecond  book,  is  remarkable 
for  extravagance  and  fury.  There  are  fome  traits  in  it  which 
wouhl  lead  one  to  conjedure  that  the  poet  had  Jonfon's  Ccthepus 
in  his  eye.  However  that  may  be,  there  appears  a  fublimify 
and  Ipirit  in  his  fpeech,  which  equals  it  with  any  thinp;  in  the 
poem.  At  firft  fight  his  fonliments  appear  very  extravagant, 
as  he  fcenis  to  conclude  that  Omnipotence  could  be  fubdued  by 
poiicr.  We  indeed  cannot  eafdy  conceive  how  in  this  cafe, 
and  in  that  of  Satan,  excefs  of  paflion  may  cloud  the  intellect 
of  beinfTs  fo  much  fuperiour  to  man.  But,  as  obfcrved  before, 
IMilton  could  only  draw  his  ideas  from  human  chara^ers,  and 
Mrre,  we  know,  tranfcendent  fuperiority  of  parts,  is  by  no 
means  a  ficurity  againll  the  moft  extravagant  abfurdity  of 
the<:)ry,  to  fay  nothing  of  pracf^ice.  Of  this  the  more  imme- 
diate cairfe  may  be  vanity,  perhaps  fome  more  malignant 
pailion.  Hut  the  remote  orip;in  is  pride,  the  fource  of  ahnuft 
rsery  malignant  pairion  **.  To  give  an  example  of  this,  when 
lliimc  denied  that  wc'can  have  any  knowledge  of  caiife  or 
fjfrrt,  and  by  infercnrc,  none  of  the  firft  caufe,  he  had  been  led 
into  this  opinion  tirlt  by  literary  vanity,  but  his  pride  would 
Tiot  allow  him  to  recant  or  to  confcfs  a  feeling  of  the 
ridicule  with  which  he  muft  have  been  ftung,  by  the  fmiplc 
cafe  put  by  Beattie,  (in  his  Efihy  on  Truth,)  of  a  hook  hiing 
Ji/irnd  on  a  tabic  in  an  apartment  where  none  had  aeerfi  but  hnnj\1f\ 
xrfifch  iir.  /lad  7wt  left  there,  and  which,  however,  could  nut  hare 
firi)wn  there,  i.  e.  come  without  a  caufe.  It  is  hardly  conciivable, 
that  fuch  a  man  flionld  believe  his  own  polilion.  Jt  is  fcaree 
lc<s"  feixfraordinary  if  he  did  not  believe  lliem,  that  he  flumld 
venture  to  give  currenc}-  to  doctrines  fo  pernici(Uis  to  fociefy, 
at  the  rifqut  at  lead  of  incurring  guilt  of  a  very  deep  dye. 
Vet  fo  gnat  was  the  pride  of  this  man,  that  it  mull  ha\e  been 
the  fource  of  that  factitious  (irmnefb  of  character,  which  in- 
<hice<l  him  to  jierfevcre  in  cojitriving  to  beflow  on  thefe  (i[ii- 
rions  as  mucii  celebrity  as  poHible,  when  he   hinifelf  ihouM  be 

•  Tlic  |iriijkfr  in   ilio   J.iiiniv  to  kc<p  u^  frum   pri<li',  taivy,  and  ui.iliari- 
tttblciici*,  tsjiiftly  uud  c\cu  ]iliikil<>L>liicHliy  urraiigcd. 
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mouldering  in  the  duft.  This  is  certainly  carrying  human  cri- 
minality to  tiie  utmoft  degree  of  extravagance  e(|ual  to  that  of 
Molech,  if  Moloch  could  be  fuppofod  to  reprefent  an  human 
character.  The  mod  ftriking  inftancc  of  the  predominance  of 
pride  and  revenge  in  this  vindictive  fpirit  is,  his  enjoying  the 
thought,  that  though  reduct-d  to  this  fide  not  king,  yet  revenge, 
even  a  feries  of  vindictive  attempts,  would  be  to  him  full  com- 
pcnfation. 

In  many  of  thefe  chara6ters,  from  the  greateft  to  the  more 
fabordinate,  the  art  of  the  poet  appears  confpicuous,  in  giving 
them  cxtenfive  powers  of  ratiocination,  and  yet  keeping  them 
clear  of  any  exprefTions  of  compunction  or  remorfe,  or  any  ap- 
proximation to  that  virtue  which  they  had  lofl.  This  ikill  how- 
ever fcems  mofl  apparent  in  the  character  of  Belial,  who  is 
defcribed  as  in  ad  more  graceful  and  humane',  yet  he  is  as  far 
as  the  reft  from  exprefling  any  fentiment  which  would  entitle 
even  him  to  compallion,  though  he  is  not  reprefented  as  equal 
to  fome  of  the  others  in  malignity. 

What  has  been  obferved  of  the  (kill  of  Homer  in  diverfifying 
the  principle  of  courage,  according  to  the  characters  of  his  feveral 
warriours,  feems  equally  true  of  the  management  of  Milton, 
with  relpe(5t  to  pride  and  envy,  the  reigning  vices  of  his  pau- 
dcmonian  heroes.  We  can,  for  inftance,  ealily  fuppofe  the 
contradiction  of  Belial  to  Moloch  to  have  been  meant  as  a  fecret 
gratification  of  thofe  pallions  in  the  former,  particularly  as  he 
turns  the  ferocious  warriour  into,  ridicule,  a  talent  which  he 
exerts  on  another  occufion  *.  He  is  defcribed  as  a  fenfualill, 
with  many  epicurean  lineaments  of  character,  particularly  in 
his  predileclion  for  indolence,  or  the  abfence  of  pain.  His  opi- 
nions are  fupportcd  with  great  plaufibility.  His  abhorrence  of 
non-cxirtence,  feems  copied  from  that  dread  of  death,  exhibited 
hy  fome  of  that  ie6t  of  old  +.  In  all  his  character  there  appears 
^  i'pecies  of  pufiUanimity,  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  careful  the 
poet  is  to  keep  this  perfedly  clear  from  any  infufion  of  tender- 
nefs  or  fympathy ;  it  is  no  lefs  remarkble,  that,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  fonfualifts  have  lefs  of  that  fellow-feeling  than  any 
other  defcription  of  meu  ;  in  other  words,  they  are   the  molt 

*  Book  VI. 
t  See  verfes  attributed  to  IMecKaas  in  Seneca's  Epifdes. 
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fflji/h  of  all  mankind  ;  witiicfb  the  ruin  they  biin5  ^^  ih(:\T  own 
families,  and  thkl  of  others,  without  any  viliblc  conipundlion. 
In  fomc  inftancts  alfo,  like  Belial,  fuch  cliaraticrs  exhibit  a 
very  extraordinary  fophilucal  acutLuefs;  this  too  is  natural,  for 
it  is  ail  habit  they  muft  have  acquired  in  dcvifing  palliations  for 
their  hateful  enormities.  Two  remarkable  portraitures  of  this 
fort  occur  in  Shadwell's  play  of  the  Libertine  Deftroyed,  and 
in  the  charaOer  of  Pandarus  in  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Creflida. 

In  the  character  of  Mammon,  it  would  have  been  highly  im- 
proper to  have  introduced  thofc  elevated  fentimCnts,  where 
grandeur  and  depravity  are  fo  confpicuoufly  united,  as  they 
nppeur  in  tiie  fpeeches  of  his  alTociates.  This  combination 
would  Ivivc  been  incongruous  to  the  natural  train  of  ideas  in 
one  wh-.  was  accuftomed  to  admire  the  riches  of  heattns  pare- 
mcnf,  troddai  gold.  From  him  who  is  defcribed  as  the  lealt 
€rc6ttd  fpirit  that  fell  from  heaven^  we  could  not  expect  thofc 
ardent  excurfions  of  fancy,  which  we  meet  with  from  others 
in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  and  which  fill  the  mind  with  a 
mixture  of  delight  and  horrour.  In  Mammon,  therefore,  we 
contemplate  the  paffions  of  the  infernals,  envy  and  revenge  in 
all  their  native  deformity,  without  any  rhetorical  decorations, 
except  in  one  inftancc,  whicli  feems  better  adapted  to  the  ftyle 
*^f  Belial : 

. This  deep  world 

Of  darknefs  do  we  dread  ?  how  oft  amidft 

Thick  cloudi  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-ruling  fire 

Choofc  to  refide,  his  glory  unobfcur'd, 

And  with  the  inajtfty  of  darknefs  round 

Covers  his  throne;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Muftering  their  rage,  and  Heaven  refembles  Hell. 

But  in  the  courfe  of  bis  argument,  he  makes  a  fuppoHtion 

that  fhows  the  depiavity  of  thefe  fallen  fpirits  in  a  very  ftrikin^j 

li^ht : 

. Suppofc  he  Hiould  relent, 

And  publifh  grace  to  all,  on  promifc  made 

Of  new  fubjcdion ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  prefeuce  humble,  and  receive 

Strift  laws  irapos'd,  to  c»lehrate  his  throne 

U'ith  warbled  hyinns,  and  to  his  Godhead  fin^ 

I'orc'd  Hall*-luJahs;  while  he  lordly  fu 
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Our  envied  Sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrofial  odours  and  ambrofial  flowers, 
Our  fervile  offerings?  This  muft  be  our  tafk 
In  Heaven,  tliis  our  delight ;  how  wearifome 
Eternity  fo  ("pent,  in  worfhip  paid 
To  whom  v.'c  hate! 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  exhibits  in  his  fpeech  an  opinion 
vhich  has  fince  made  no  fmall  figure  in  fome  noted  fjftcms  of 
morality,  viz.  that  utility  is  the  flandard  of  every  th'ma  laud- 
able. This  has  been  carried  ib  far  by  Ariftotle,  Hume,  and 
others,  that  every  accompliHiment,  mental  and  bodily,  has  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  virtue,  and  confcquenlly,  if  what 
we  now  from  old  prejudice  denominate  crimes,  fueh  as  adul- 
tery, fraud,  &c.  can  be  in  any  way  fubfervicnt  to  publick 
utility,  they  become  duties,  or  at  Icuft  are  not  defervinc  of 
•ither  punifhment  or  cenfure  ! 

The  character  of  Beelzebub  is  diftinguifiied  from  the  reft  by 
more  extenfive  views,  and  more  deliberate  wickednefs.  In  ma- 
lignity he  refembles  his  mafter,  but  his  mind  is  lefs  ardent. 
In  his  firft  fpeech,  his  fagacity  had  at  once  perceived 
that  their  mifcry  was  irremediable.  On  tlsis  topick  he 
«xpatiates  here,  and  enforces  his  opinion  from  the  charadler 
Huder  which  he  rcprefents  the  Supreme  Being.  Him  he  de- 
fcribes  as  powerful,  vindidive,  and  arbitrary.  He  arraigns,  by 
implication,  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  yet  without  expreflinw 
any  regard  to  that  attribute;  for  he  reprefents  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Univerfe,  as  ading  on  a  fyllem  which  he  himfelt  would 
liave  adopted  in  a  like  fituation. 

As  the  poet's  ideas  are  drav.n  ab  intimis  receffibus.  mentis,  we 
are  here  naturally  led  to  obferve  the  gradations  by  which  the 
mind  is  led  to  jtidge'  of  others  by  iffelf*.  Sympathy  was 
beftowed  upon  us,  that  by  our  own,  we  fhould  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  that  we  ipight  be  taught,  not  only  by  pre- 
cept, but  by  fentiment,  fo  rtjoice  ~j:ith  thofe  that  rejoice^  and  to 
zeeep  with  thofe  that  iveep.  But  as  Pope  obferves  of  the  ritlino 
PASSION,  tliis  alfo  maybe  perverted,  and  often  produces  tlie 
fnoft  baneful  confequences,  when  this  happens  ;  as  often  is  the 
cafe  with  the  moft  precious  gifts  of  nature..  It  would  detain 
US  too  long  to  account  for  thjs^  or  tp  ftipw.  by  >vhat  degress 
•  i.  e.  to  impute  its  own  vices  to  others. 
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frlfinincfs,  aidrd  by  |)ii<le,  acquires  the  prrpondrrance  in   the 
moral    balaiicf,    tlioiii;'.    tlioy   aiv   tlc(i<;nod    by    Providfiice   to 
couiitriat'l  racli   ollu-r.     S(  Itidiiu-fs  is  the  handmaid   ot  many 
vices:  yet  corrupt  iu>  ihc  licart  may  be,  pride   lull  flatttrsthe 
fancy  by  all  the  arts  of  lelt-advilation.     It  is  not  nettirary  here 
to  analyfe  thofc  arts  which  will   be  found  amply  detailed  in 
the  works  of  many  moral i its  and  divines.     Hut  with  this  pride, 
a   fpurious    fort  of  fympathy  is  often   found   to  combine,  if  it 
may   be  called   fympathy  which  confifts,  not  iw  ftllow  JeeUii^, 
properly  fo  called,  but  in  vicwin;:!;  all  characters  throvf^k  its  oun 
tncdiiim,  andjudi^inj;  of  their  ])rinciples,  motives,  and  actions, 
by  its  own.     It  therefore  draws  this  conclulion,  that  where  the 
motives  are  the  fame,  the  actions  mult  be  fimilar.     The  Jan- 
guaj^e  of  the  true  philanthropill  is,  "  I  will  put  myfilf  in  that 
pcrfun's   fituation,  and   ad  towards  him  as  I   niicht  raiJhnaUu 
I'xpedrl  he  would  act  with  regard  to  me  in  like  circumftances." 
The  fecret  language  of  the   felfilh   man,  who  attributes   to  all 
mankind   his  own  difpofilion,  is,  "  I  will  mal-treat   or  defraud 
that  man,  for,  had   he  it  in  his  powir,   he  would  ad  the  fame 
piirt  by  me  ;  fur  are  not  all  nun  alike?"     There  is  the  more  ne- 
ceflity  of  guarding  againft  this,  and  no  lefs  againll  that   felf- 
deception  which    induces  mankind   to   palliate  their   faults   to 
themfelves;  as,  whether  fympathy  operates  as  it  ought  or  not, 
there  is  always  fomething  like  it  at  work  in  the  mind.     'Ihii 
is  that  fort  of  plaftick  power  in  the  fancy,  by  which  every  pcrfun, 
I  believe,  when  figuring  to  himfelf  an  abfent  pcrfon,  whom  he 
has  not  fecn,   but  exjieds  to  fee,  always  gives  the  picture  a  fort 
of  refemblance  to  himfelf,  both  in  outward  lineaments  and  dif- 
pofilion.    If  we  could    combine  the  idea  of   high    intelledilual 
powers,  joined  with  the  utmoft  depravity,  we  might  conceive  a 
mixture  of  malignity  and  pride,  which  might  prefume  to  attri- 
bute its  own  hideous  charader  to  the  Supreme  lieing.     In  fad, 
this  often  has  been  the  cafe  in  fonje  degree  in  the  ancient  world, 
and    liill   is   where   idolatry  niu]  f'anaticij'/ii    pn-vail.      Tiiis,    or 
foinewhat  like  it,  fecms  to  be  what  the  pott  means  to  reprefent 
in  the  characters  ol   IJeilzebub  and  of  batan  hiniAlf;  it  may  at 
Icart  prc>bul)ly  account   for   tin;   feeming  extravagance  of  fomr 
of  the  fentiuiciits  exprelfcd  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  poem 
where  thefe  characters  are  introduced  ;  or,  if  it  even  fliows  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  fume  prrniriouk  iiabits  in  the  mind,  from 
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the  prevalence  of  one  grand  fource  of  moral  evil,  the  obferva- 
tion  may  not  be  quite  ufdefs. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  not  only  at  this  period  of  their  mifcry, 
but  at  firft,  the  fuppofed  tyranny  or  arbitrary  government  of  the 
Supreme  Being*,  is  affigned  firft  as  a  fufficient  excufe  for  ingra- 
titude and  rebellion ;  and,  after  their  overthrow,  it  is  pleaded  as 
a  juft  rcafon  for  retaliation  and  revenge.  In  the  fame  manner 
here,  a  fancied  flight,  even  from  a  benefador,  is  often,  to  a 
depraved  mind,  made  a  pica  for  the  mod  bitter  and  perfevering 
refentment,     Boyd. 

*  See  Book  v.  and  vi. 
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THE   VERSE,  [a] 


THE  meafure  is  Englifh  heroick  verfe  with- 
out rime,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of 
Virgil  in  Latin ;  rime  being  no  necelTarj  ad- 
jun6l,  or  true  ornament,  of  poem  or  good  verfe, 
in  longer  works  efpecially,  but  the  invention  of 
a  barbarous  age  to  fet  off  wretched  matter  and 
lame  metre ;  graced  indeed  fince  by  the  ufe  of 
fome  famous  modern  poets,  carried  away  by 
cultom,  but  much  to  their  own  vexation,  hin- 
drance, and  conftraint  to  exprefs  many  things 
otherwife,  and  for  the  mod  part  worfe  than  eife 
they  would  have  exprefifed  them.  Not  without 
caufe,  therefore,  ibme  both  [b]  Italian  and 
Spanifh  poets  of  prime  note  have  reje6ted  rime 
both  m  longer  and  Ihorter  works ;  as  have  alfo 
long  fince  our  belt  [c]  Enghlh  tragedies :  as  a 
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thing  of  itfelf,  to  all  judicious  ears,  trivial  and 
of  no  true  nnificai  delight ;  which  coniifts  only 
in  apt  numhers,  fit  quantity  of  i'yllables,  and  the 
fenfe  varioufly  drawn  out  from  one  verfe  into 
another;  not  in  tl)e  jingling  found  of  like  end- 
ings, a  fault  avoided  by  the  learned  Ancients, 
both  in  [d]  poetry  and  all  good  oratory.  This 
negle6l  then  of  rime  fo  little  is  to  be  taken  for 
a  [e]  defeat,  though  it  may  feem  fo  perhaps  to 
vulgar  readers,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  efteemed 
an  example  fet,  the  firft  in  Englifli,  of  ancient 
liberty  recovered,  to  heroick  poem,  from  the 
troublefome  and  modern  bondage  of  riming. 

[a]  The  Verfe.']  The  firft  edition  ol"  Parodij'e  LoJ,  in  1667, 
was  without  this  preface,  or  apolopy  for  the  verfe.  In  l6bS, 
when  a  new  title-page  was  prefixed  to  the  edition,  it  was  added 
with  the  following  addrefs  of  the  Printer  to  the  reader  :  "  Cour- 
teous Reader,  there  was  no  Argument  at  firll  intended  to  the 
Book  ;  but,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  many  that  have  defired  it,  I 
have  procured  it,  and  withal  a  reafon  of  that  which  ftumbled 
many  others,  why  the  Poem  rimes  not."     Todd. 

[n]  both  Italian  and  Spanijli  poets  of  prime  note]     TalTo's 

poem  on  the  Creation  was  now  in  Milton's  mind.  See  likewifo 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Par.  LoO.  Among  the  J taiiaiis 
alfo,  TriniiRi  and  Kucellai  have  abandoned  the  ufe  of  rhyme  ; 
the  former,  in  his  Italia  Uberata  di  Goti,  an  heroick  poem  ;  the 
latter,  in  a  didadick  poem,  entitled  Le  Jpi,  which  will  remain 
"  a  lalling  monument  that  the  Italian  language  requires  not  the 
(hackles  of  rhyme  to  render  it  harmonious."  Rofcoe's  hife  of 
iMreiizo  dc'  Mrdici,  Cd  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  loC.  Luigi  Alanuuini's 
imitation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  which  appeand  in  1632, 
and  his  dida<ftick  poem  oi  Coltltazioiie,  printed  at  Pari>  in  ].Sl6, 
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urc  both  in  blank  verfe.    The  rcjeftion  of  rhyme  in  Italian  poetry 
was  alfo  powerfully  urged,  in  the  fixtccnth  century,  by  Felice 
Figiinei,  who,  "  in  his  admirable  Italian  commentary  on  the 
Ethicks  of  Ariftotle,  enforces  his  advice  by  his  own  example,  and 
tranflates  all  Arillotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and  Euripides 
into  verfe  without  rhyme."     Hifl.  of  Eng,  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
The  Georgicks  of  Virgil  are  alfo  thus  tranflated.    "  La  Georgica 
di  V'ergilio  con  fciolti  verfi  tradutta  in  lingua  Thofcana  dal  mag- 
nifico  M.  Antonio  INIario  Negrifoli,  nobile  Ferrarefe.     Vinegia, 
155'2."     Of  the  Origin  of  Verji  Sciolti  among   the  Italians,  fee 
Walker's  Hijlorical  Memoir  of  Italian  Tragedy,  1799-     Append. 
p.  XX.    Among  the  Spanijh  poets,  Mr,  Bowie  mentions  Francifco 
de  Aldana,  who  tranflated  the  Epijtks  of  Ovid  into  Spaiiifli  blank 
verfe  ;  and  Gonfalvo  Perez,  who,  in  like  manner,  tranflated  the 
Odyjfey  of  Homer.     And   he  adds,  that  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega, 
Principe  de  los  Poetas  Caftellanos,  in  the  Epijlola  a  Bofcan,  folios 
49,  50,  31,  ed.  Madrid,   l622,  has  given  a  fpecimen  of  blank 
verfe.     It  (hould  be  added,   that  Bofcan  has  "given  fimilar  fpeci- 
mens  in  his  poetry,  and  that  there  is  alfo  extant  in  Spanifli  blank 
verfe,  a  poem,  entitled  La  Suma  de  Fhilofophia,  by  Alonzo  de 
Fuentes  of  Seville,  publilhed  there  in  1547-     There  are  alfo 
Dutch  and  French  poets,  who  have  broken  the  bondage  of  rhyme. 
See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  383.— Dr.  Woodford, 
aflerting  that  Englilh  poetry  without  rhythm  is  barely  if  at  all 
diftinguifliable  from   profe,    adds,    "  Not   fo   the  Italian   an.d 
Spanifli  blank  verfe,  from  whom  the  great  and   learned   Mr. 
Milton,  I  believe,  took  his  meafures.     For  though  (to  inftance 
in  the  Italian  and  their  compofitions  of  that  kind)  Annibal  Caro 
in  his  moft  excellent  tranflation  of  Virgil,  and  Torquato  Taflb 
in  his  Sette  Giornate  del  Mondo  Creato,  have  avoided  rhythms; 
yet  they  retained  the  proper  charader  of  the  Italian  verfe  ;  I 
mean  as  to  the  form,  equivalent  to  our  rhythm,  which  ever  ends 
with  a  folitary  fyllable  for  the  laft  foot,  unlefs  we  make  the  laft 
foot  confift  rather  of  three  fyllables  by  an  antibacchius,  as  hormre 
cujlunte,  or   by  an   uynphibrachys,  as   in   pmrne  luante,  be   there 
rhythm   ufed,  or   be    there  none;  thotigh  if  there   be  rhythm, 
the  ch:me  or  tune  refts  both  upon  the  laft  and  the  laft  fyllable 
fave  one;  by  which  mark  or  triflyllable  foot  iiidift'erent  to  both, 
and  the  fyllabical  quantities  of  the  Italian  words  which  approach 
and,  except  in  fome  few  inftances,  directly  follow  the  Latine,- 
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the  Italian  even  blank  verfe  of  any  author,  liowfocver  wiifton, 
can  no   more   be  ( onoenlo«l   aiul   iniftakcn  f  »r  pre  lo   than  tli* 
Latino  vcrlo  of  N  ii  i  il  or  Ovid." — "  Them  ihi-  Sj.aiiiih  tollow  in 
their    m  trical   compofitions,  both  witli   rhythms  and   without, 
having  molt    frcqutntly  a  foliiary  and  fupcrnunuTary  fyUabl« 
cither  in  or   for    the    lull   foot."     Prcf,  to  Paraphrafe  on   the 
Canticlos,    lb'79.     See  befoic,  p.  207.     This  crititk  is  miltaken, 
in   thinking   that  the  French   have   never  admitted  blank  vorf« 
into  any  kind  of  poem.     He  proceeds,  however,  with  foretelling 
the  downfall  of  blank  verfe  ;  arguing  that,  "  if  ourfelves  or  the 
Trench  will  ufe  blank  verfe,  either  in  an  heroick  poem,  svher* 
they  Ihould  be  1  think  couplets  ; — or  in  ode  or  fonnet,  &c.  let 
us  give  it  the  character  as  to  its  form  which  it  anciently  had,  a 
number  and  movement  metrical,    with   entcrchangcd   variety, 
according  to   the  kind  of  our  verfe,    of  divcrfc  forts  of  feet. 
Jiut   this  \vc  in  Engli  h    have  found   by  the  experience  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Ab.  France,  and  others  in  the  lafi  age,  wouUl 
never  do  ;  and,  in  the  next,  even  our  now  cryd-up  Hank  xerfc  uiU 
look  as  tinfuihiojutbk,  how  udt  Jbtxer  us  a  noiclty,  and   upon  his 
credit  who  was  the  inxenter  of  it  here,  it  may  J'pced  in  this.     No> 
Jjut  that  I  have,  and  always  had,  ns   great  an  honour  for  Mr. 
Milton's  Paradife  Loll,  as  thofe  who  admire  him  moll,  &c.     Yet 
ftill  I   fay,  the   learned  only  mult  and  ihall  be  judges  of  this, 
and  that  if  he  had  thought  lit  to  giie  it  the  adornments  of  rhythm, 
jind  not  avoided  them  fo  religioufly  as  any  one  may  perceive  he 
^ow  and  then  docs,  to   the  debafing  of  his  great  fenle  ;  it  had 
been  lb  abfolute  a  piece,  that,  in  fpight  of  whatever  the  world 
Heathen  or  Chrillian  hitherto  has  fcen,  it  mull  have  remain'*! 
jis  the  ftandard  to  all  fucceeding  poets  and  poefy." — The  pro- 
phetical period  has  long  lince   elapfed  ;  and  yet  the  general  dc- 
cifion  has  not  pronounced   the  blank  verfe  of  Milton  unfartuon- 
^ble,  or  buried  the  author  under  his  own  majellick  ruins.     Ili« 
credit  remains  unlhaken.     From   thofe  who,   to    mention    th« 
avowal  of  the  learned  author   of  a  late  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Tafte,  tug  at   the  oar  in  pcrufmg  his  noble  poem,   1 
inay  be   permitted   to   differ;  conceding  to  fuch,  not  with  ad- 
miration  indeed,    but   without  envy,    the   indulgence  of   their 
own  feelings,  wiiilr  1  confefs  myfelf  enamoured  of  his  various 
melodies,  and  perfuaded  oi  the  fituei^  pf  his  ilutely  uud  foleiuA 
vcrlUic»tiou  tu  hi:>  work.     TeDO. 


^c]  , — -.  oiir  hejl  EngUjfi  tragedies ;]  Milton  means  the  tra- 
gedies of  Shakfpeare,  which  he  commends  in  //  Penftrofo  as 
having  "  cn/iobkd  the  buftcin'd  ftage."  The  firft  compofition  in 
blank  veriV,  extant  in  our  language,  is  faid  to  be  Lord  Surrey's 
tranflation  ot"  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil,  in  1557; 
the  didion  and  the  verfification  of  which  arc  highly  commended 
by  Mr.  Warton,  Hifi.  Eng.  Puefty,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.     Todd. 

[n]  ~  bofh  ill  pocfri/  and  all  good  orutory.l     Jlr.  Bowie 

obfcrvcs,  that  Marfton,  in  the  ^cui/igc  ofVillaiiie,  a  coUedion  of 
Satires,  tirft  printed  at  London  in  15^8,  after  the  Proemium  in 
Ubrum  fecandum,  has  feme  verfes  ad  rithmum,  from  which  the 
following  may  be  here  cited: 

"  Alas  !  poor  idle  found  : 

*'  Since  tirlt  I  Pinjebus  knew,  I  never  found 

*'  Thy  intereft  in  i'acrcd  poefie. 

"  Thou  to  invention  addil  but  furquedry, 

"  A  gaudie  ornature  ;  but  haft  no  part 

"  In  that  foule-plcafing  high-infufed  art."     ToDD. 

[e]  fo  V'ttle  is  to  be  taken/or  a  defeR,']  As  Roger  Afcham 

fays  in  his  Schokmajlcr,  written  about  the  year  1566,  where  he  is 
praifing  the  good  judgement  of  Lord  Surrey  in  avoyding  tTiefojult 
of  lyming :  "  And  therefore,  even  as  Virgill  and  Horace  deferva 
mod  worihie  prayfe,  that  they,  fpying  the  unperfitnefs  in  Ennius 
and  PlautUb,  by  trewe  imitation  of  Homer  and  Euripides,  brought 
poetrie  to  the  fame  perfednes  in  Latin  as  it  was  in  Greeke,  even 
fo  thofe,  that  by  the  fame  way  would  benefit  their  tong  and 
country,  dcfene  rather  thankee  than  difprayfe."  See  Hi/i.  Eng. 
Poetry,  vo\.  iii.  p.  25. — And  fee  note  [b.]  Yet  Milton's  "  negledt 
of  rime,"  we  obferve,  has  been  confidered  as  adefeft;  and  by 
fome,  with  officious  anxiety  for  the  fame  of  Milton,  has  been 
commuted  into  pretended  "  /iecc/Zwrj/ jiiiglings."  TiiC  Fall  of  Man 
by  Dryden  was  perhaps  the  iirfl  attempt  of  the  kind ;  which 
ferves  to  exhibit  the  correfponding  palTages  of  Milton  with  re- 
doubled lullre.  To  this  fucceeded  the  production  of  Edward 
Eccleftone,  gent,  entitled  Noah's  Flood,  an  Opera,  in  l6'79; 
afterwards  publilhed  with  the  fonorous  appellation  of  The  Cata- 
clyfm  !  Of  this  tuneful  bard  it  is  faid  by  one  of  his  eulogifts,  in 
the  verfes  prefixed  to  the  Opera,  that 


"  Had  Milton  liv'd  tu  iVc  how  tliou  haft  writ, 
**  Ilc'tl,  for  the  charms  thou  j;iv'll  it,  llhiinc  admit." 
And  he  iscalK'd  by  another,  *'  Milton  and  Dn-ydon  in  epitome." 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  is  intiebted 
often  enough  to  thefe  poets.  But  let  the  reader  loiace  him  felt' 
with  a  fpecimen  of  the  charms  which  would  have  won  the  heart 
of  Milton,  and  forced  him,  in  fpitc  of  himfelf,  to  write  in 
couplets  !  "  The  fcenc  being  oj)ened,  Hell  is  reprefented  with 
Spirits  in  feveral  poftures  of  torments,  &c. 

"  Lucifer.  Bid  *em  their  flirieks  and  bowlings  now  refrain. 
And  let  each  foul  make  mufick  with  his  chain; 
For  at  this  jundure  all  from  pains  arc  free, 
And  Hell  itfelf  fhall  keep  a  jubilee. 

"  Bi/ial.     It  Ihall  be  done. 

"  Lucifer.  The  liappy  tinu?  is  nigh  ; 

I  plainly  fee't,  i'  th'  records  of  the  Iky  : 
The  charaders  of  Heaven  with  care  are  found  : 
Read  there — the  Univerfe  will  fuon  be  drown'd." 

This,  however,  is  modeft  when  compared  to  the  complacency 
with  which  the  author  of  the  lioyal  Gramnmr,  publilhcd  in  1715> 
fpcaks  of  redifying  Milton's  deftct :  "  It  is  not  impollible,  but 
the  Faradife  may  admit  a  fecond  cultivation,  and  perhaps  re- 
ceive new  bi'auties  from  anuther  drtfs ;  at  leaft  be  generally  read 
with  more  pleafure ;  and,  which  is  no  fmall  benefit  of  rhyme, 
be  retained  with  more  eafe:  of  which  take  this  (liort  Ellay  upon 
that  paflage,  B.  ii.  p.  4-2.  edit.  l674.  0 Jltame  to  men  !  Drdl 
•with  devil  damn'd,  (5cc. 

"  O  /liame  !   O  curie  !  O  more  than  hellilli  fpight  ! 

''    Damn'd  Devils  with  each  other  never  light. 

"  Tho' God  bids  peace  with  promifes  of  life, 

"  Men  onely  reafon  arm  for  deadly  ftrife ; 

"  By  bloody  wars  earth  making  defolate, 

**  And  facrificing  thoufands  to  their  hate,  ike.'* 

I  confign  to  the  reader's  laughter,  or  contempt,  thefe  nnc  /icnufies ; 
which,  like  the  charms  in  Noah's  I'looii,  may  not  improperly 
be  termed,  in  the  forcible  exj)rellion  of  a  mt)ilern  author, 

*'  The  feverous  elllux  t>f  a  rhyme-fed  brain." 

Knight's  Viui^nfs  uj  Civ.  HcKietj/. 
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I  mud  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  a  pamphlet  publiflied  in 
1732,  under  the  title  of  "  Milton  reftor'd  and  Bentley  depos'd," 
a  part  of  the  firll  book  of  Paradife  Loft  is  "  attempted  in  rime," 
and  pretended  to  be  "  addreffed  to  Dr.  Bentley  from  Deau 
Swift,"  in  the  following  letter : 

"  Sir,  New- Year's  day,  1732. 

**  I  am  overjoy'd  to  hear,  that  a  very  ingenious  youth  of  this 
city  [Dublin]  is  now  upon  the  ufeful  defign  (for  which  he  is 
never  enough  to  be  coirMuended)  of  beftowing  rime  on  Milton'i 
Paradife  Loft,  which  will  make  the  Poem,  in  that  only  defeciive, 
more  heroic  and  fonorous  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  I  wi(h  th» 
gentleman  fuccefs  in  the  performance  ;  and  as  it  is  a  work  in 
which  a  young  man  could  not  be  more  happily  employ'd,  or 
appear  in  with  greater  advantage  to  his  character,  fo  I  am  con- 
cern'd  that  it  did  not  fall  out  to  be  your  pj'ovince.     I  am  your's  &Cr 

/.  Swift." 

Such  a  defign  had  been  announced,  and  is  admirably  ridiculed 
by  Swift  in  his  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet.  The  attempt  juft- 
mentioned  is  wretched  in  the  extreme. — Milton  has  been  amply 
vindicated  in  his  rejetlion  of  rhyme,  not  only  by  the  remarks 
of  Rofcommon,  Addifon,  and  other  eminent  criticks,  but  alfo 
by  the  attention  and  the  fuccefs  with  which,  in  later  times,  his 
Idnfettered  and  noble  verfification  has  been  ftudied  : 
"  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  ftars 
"  Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light." 

On  this  fubjedt  I  fubjoin  the  remarks  of  an  elegant  poet,  and 
moft  accompliftied  fcholar  ;  as  juft  as  they  are  beautiful.  Se« 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  "  Poetical  Epiftle  to  Chnftopher  Anftey 
Efq^  on  the  Engliih  Poets,  chiefly  thofe  who  have  written  in. 
blank  verfe,"  1772. 

"   Poet  of  other  times,  to  thee  I  bow 
"  With  lowlieft  reverence.     Oft  thou  tak'ft  my  foul, 
"  'And  waft'lt  it  by  thy  potent  harmony 
*'  To  that  empyreal  maafion,  where  thine  ear 
"  Caught  the  foft  warblings  of  a  Seraph's  harp, 
"  What  time  the  nightly  vifitant  unlock'd 
"  The  gates  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  mental  fight 
"   Difplay'd  celeftial  fcenes.     She  from  thy  lyre 
"  With  indignation  tore  the  tinkling  bel.ls, 
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"  And  tuncil  it  (o  fullimcft  argument. 

"  Sooner  tlie  bird,   that  \il!icriiig  in  the  fpring 

**  Strikes  tlie  fame  notcb  with  one  unvarying  paufr, 

"  Shall  vie  with  Pliiloinel,  when  Ihc  purfucs 

"  Her  evening  long  through  every  winding  marc 

"  Of  melody,  than  rliyme  (hull  I'oothe  the  foul 

"  With  mufick  fweet  as  thine  !"    Todd. 


THE 


FIRST  BOOK 


OJ 


PARADISE    LOST. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  firjl  Book  pyopofis.Jirjl  in  brief,  the  whole  fub- 
jecty  Man's  difobedicnce,  and  the  lojs  thereupon  of 
Paradi fell  herein  he uas placed :  Tlicn  touches  the 
prime  caufe  of  his  Fa//,  the  Serpent,  or  rather  Satan 
in  the  Serpent;  who,  rexolting  from  God,  and 
drawing  to  his  Jide  many  legions  of  Angels,  was, 
bii  the  conunaiul  oj'  God,  driven  out  of  Heaven, 
•with  all  his  crew,  into  the  great  deep,  /f'hick 
aflion  puffed  over,  the  Poem  hujlens  into  the  midjl 
of  things,  prefoiting  Satan  with  his  Angels  noxo 
falling  into  liell  deferibed  here,  not  in  the  center 
(J'or  Heuven  and  Earth  mai/  be  fuppofedasyet  not 
7nade,  certainly  not  yet  accurfed,)  but  in  a  place  of 
titter  darknefs,  ftlief  called  Chaos  :  Here  Satan 
with  his  Angels  lying  on  the  burning  lake,  thunder- 
Jiruck  and  aftonijhed,  after  a  certain  fpace  re- 
covers, as  from  confufion,  calls  up  him  xcho  next 
in  order  and  dignity  lay  by  him  :  They  confer  of 
their  miferablefill ;  Satan  awakens  all  his  legions, 
who  lay  till  then  in  the  fame  manner  confounded. 
They  rife ;  their  numbers  ;  array  of  battle  ;  their 
chief  leaders  named,  according  to  the  idols  known 
afterxcards  in  Canaan  and  the  countries  adjoining. 
To  thefe  Satan  directs  his  Jpcech,  comforts  them 
with  hope  yet  of  regaining  Heaven,  but  tells  them 
lajlly  of  a  new  world  and  nezo  kind  of  creature  to 
be  created,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy  or 
report  in  Heaven ;  for,  that  Angels  xcere  long 
before  this  vifble  creation,  ivas  the  opinion  (if 
many  ancient  Fathers.  To  fnd  out  the  truth  of 
this  prophecy,  and  what  to  determine  thereon,  he 
refers  to  a  full  council.  J  That  his  al/ijciates 
thence  attempt.  Pandemonium,  the  pa/ace  of 
Salan,  rifes,  fuddenly  built  out  of  the  deep  :  'The 
injernal  fjeers  there  Jit  in  council. 
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BOOK    I. 


O  F  Man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafle 

Ver.  1.     Of  Man's  frjl  difobedience,']      The  poet   here  lays 
before  the  reader  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  work — the  difobe- 
dience of  our  anceftors  to  the  command  of  God — the  eft'eds  of 
that  difobedience  which  loft  them  Paradifc ;  and   the  hope  we 
are  allowed  to  entertain  through  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  of  being 
reftored  to  the   like  blifsful  ftate. — Such  are   the   great  events 
our  poet  propofes  to  celebrate — the  means,   by  which  they  are 
brought  about,  are  to  be   unfolded  by  degrees,  whilll  here  he 
offers,  to  the  reader's  imagination,  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  moft 
capable  to  infpire  him  with  reverence  and  attention.    The  Poem 
begins  with  the  origin  of  evil  in  our  world,  and  the  difobedience 
of  our  anceftors  to  God,  the  caufe  of  all  our  woe.     We  find 
Homer  too,  the  father  of  Epick  poetry,  beginning  his  Iliad  from 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  fource  of  all  the  Grecian  misfortunes. 
It  would  have  been  ridiculous,  as  Horace  juftly  obferves,  had 
Homer  begun  his  poem  with  an  account  of  Leda's  offspring  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  abfurd  too  in  Milton,  to  have  taken  his  exor- 
dium from  the  revolt  of  Satan  and  his  Angels  in  Heaven  ;  though 
hence  the  caufe  of  that  malice  and  enmity,  which  prompted  the 
apoftate  Spirit  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  mankind.     As  we  were 
not,  however,  to  be  left  ignorant  of  this  great  event,  the  poet  has 
taken  care  to  give  us  fome  hints  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book,  referving  the  particular  detail  for  that  beautiful  epifode  in 
the  fjxth ;  as  his  mailer  Homer  has  done  the  principal  events,  that 
either  went  before  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
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Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  lols  of  Eden,  till  one  orreater  AJan 
Rcftore  us,  and  retrain  the  blil^lul  leal,  5 

Sing,  heavenly  Mule,  that  on  the  fecret  top 

Phrygians  and  Grecians,  or  fell  out  during  the  firft  nine  y^ars  of 
the  war  :  the  Iliad  itfelf  containing  an  account  only  ol  the  tranf- 
aclions  of  a  fmall  pi^rt  of  the  tenth  year. 

Virgil  has  obferved  the  fame  condud.  He  gives  iis  the  hiftory 
of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  what  bcfel  his  hero,  in  an  epifode, 
which  forms  the  fccond  and  third  books  of  his  poem;  anrl  in  thtm 
arc  comprehended  all  the  adventures  of  ^ni-as,  till  the  time  the 
poem  takes  him  up  near  the  coaft  of  Italy,  and  confequently 
towards  the  end  of  his  travels.  Our  poet  here  follows  tlii>>  plan. 
He  opens  his  work  reprefenting  Satan  as  already  in  Hell,  and 
there  contriving  the  fchcme  of  JMan's  deftruction,  which  he 
begins  immediately  to  put  in  execution;  neither  an-  we  tohl  the 
particulars  of  his  coming  there  for  a  great  while  after  :  fo  that 
ve  may  juftly  apply  to  our  author  what  Quin<Jtilian  fays  of 
Homer  on  a  like  occafion,  "  in  pauciflimis  verfibus  opcris  in-» 
greflu,  legem  proemiorum  fervavit."    Callandeu, 

Ver.  4.  Jf'^ith  lufs  of  Eden,]  But  Eden  was  not  loft ;  and  thr 
laft  that  wc  read  of  our  firrt  parents  it  that  they  were  Hill  in 
Eden  :  "  Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way."  With  lofs  of 
Eden  therefore  means  no  more  than  ti'lth  lofs  of  Paradife,  which 
was  planted  in  Eden;  the  whfde  being  put  I'oi  a  part,  as  fome- 
limcs  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,   by  ihe  t]<^ure fi/iucdoche. 

Nlwton. 

Vcr.  6. on  the  fecret  (op 

Of  Onb,  or  of  Sinai,]  Dr.  Bentley  rends  "  the 
facred  top. '  But  his  fuppofed  emendation  is  entirely  overthrown 
by  Dr.  Pearce's  mafirrly  expofition  of  the  genuine  reading. 
"  Sinai  and  Iloreb  are  the  f:ime  mountain,  with  two  feviral  emi- 
nences, the  higher  of  them  called  Suiai ;  of  which  Jofephus,  in  his 
Jcwirti  antiquities,  fays,  that  it  is  fa  high,  that  the  top  of  it  cannot 
hefm  -without Jinitnin<^  thf  lyeSt  In  this  fenfe  therefore,  though  I 
believe  it  is  not  Milton's  feiJe,  the  toj)  of  it  may  be  well  laid  to 
kcfccrit.  1  he  words,  of  Uortb,  or  of  Sinai,  imply  a  ('oubt  of  the 
poet,  which  name  was  propertft  to  be  given  to  that  mountain,  on 
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Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didft  infpire 
That  (hepberd,  Mho  firft  taught  the  chofen  feed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rofe  out  of  Chaos  :  Or  if  Sion  hill  lo 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow*d 

ihe  lop  of  which  Mofes  received  infpiration  ;  becaufe  Horeb  and 
Sinai  are  ufed  for  one  another  in  Scripture :  but,  by  naming  Sinai 
lafl,  he  feems  to  incline  rather  to  tliat.  Now  it  is  well  known 
from  Exodus  xix.  16,  and  other  places  of  Scripture,  that  when 
God  gave  his  laws  to  Mofes  on  the  top  «f  Sinai,  it  was  covered 
with  clouds,  dark  clouds,  and  thick  faioke ;  it  was  therefore  yecrrf 
at  that  time  in  a  peculiar  feni'e:  And  the  fame  thing  feems  in- 
tended by  the  epithet  which  Milton  ufes  upon  the  very  fame 
occafion,  B.  xii.  227,  Sinai,  whole  gkay  topjhall  tremble." 

Dr,  Newton  obferves,  that  Milton  might  have  a  further  mean- 
ing in  the  ufe  of  the  epithet/ecre^,  employing  it  in  the  fame  lenfe 
as  the  'Lix.ixn  fecretus,  fet  apart,  ovfeparatc,  like  Virgil  s  '■'■  fpcretof- 
que  pios,"  li'M.  viii.  67O.  For,  wiiil>  Mofes  talked  with  God 
on  the  mount  in  private,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  approach, 
and,  even  afterwards,   to  afcend  it,  upon  pain  of  death. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  notice  Milton's  fecond  allufion  toi 
the  divine  prefence  in  the  mount,  J^ar.  Loji,  B.  v.  59'i. 

"  a  flailing  mount,  whofe  top 

"  Brightnefs  had  made  imifibh." 

Nor  may  I  omit  the  forcible  application  of  the  epithet  Jecret, 
in  one  of  the  earliefl  produdions  of  the  poet,  to  the  altar  of 
God,  Ode  Nutiv.  ver,  27. 

"  And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  Angel-quire, 
"  From  oat  hhfecret  altar  &c."     Todd. 

Ver.  8.  TJiatJhepkerd,]  For  Moks  '' kept  t/iejiock  of  Jethvo 
his  father  in  law,"  Exod.  in.  1.     Newton. 

Ver.  11. and  Siloa's  brook]     Siloa  was  a  fmall 

river  that  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  It  is  mentioned, 
Jfaiah  viii.  6.  So  that,  in  effedl,  Milton  invokes  the  heavenly 
Mufe,  that  infpired  David  and  the  Prophets  on  mount  Sion,  and 
at  Jerufalem  ;  as  well  as  Mofes  on  mount  Sinai.     Newton. 
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Fail  by  the  oracle  of  God  ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  fong, 
That  \vith  no  middle  flight  intends  to  ibar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  purlhes      15 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prole  or  rhime. 

Vcr.  13.     rttif  advcnturoui  fong,]    So,  in  Sylveftcr's 

Uu  Bartus,  as  Mr.  DuuIUt  alfo  obrervos,  cd.  l621.  p.  26R. 

. "   that  mine  adventrom  riwf, 

"  Circling  the  worhl,  may  fearch  out  every  clime."    Todp. 

Ver.  15.     — uhilc  it  purfurs 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  rhime.]  So  he 
fays,  that  the  fable  of  his  Comus  was  now,  and  "  j/ct  unheard  in 
tale  or  Jong."  Mr.  Bowie  remarks,  that  it  is  frequent  among 
the  poets  to  fpeak  of  the  novelty  of  their  fubjeds  ;  of  which 
cuflom  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Spenfer,  and  Cowley,  aftord 
examples.  He  adds  the  very  phrafe,  which  Milton  ules,  from 
Boiardo,  Orl.  Innatn.  Lib.  ii.  C.  xxx.  ft.  1. 

"  Avien,  che  ne  in  pro/a  c  ditta,  o  in  rima 

"  Cofa  che  non  fia  ftata  detta  prima." 

And  Dr.  Pearce  notes  the  fame  expreffion  in  Ariofto,  Orf.  Fur. 
C.  i.  ft.  2.  Nor  is  our  own  old  poetry  without  part  of  this 
phrafoology.  Thus,  in  Skelton's  Boke  of  Phil.  Sparrow,  Workcs, 
ed.  1736'.  p.  24-1. 


to  wryte 


*'  And  fpende  my  time 
"   III  prufc  and  rime." 

Sec  alfo  Davies's  Sanirge  of  I'olh/,  ed.  1()11.  p.  23.  And  Vcrfcj 
prefixed  to  Gaywuud's  Notes  on  Don  Qitixotr,   l65i.     Todd. 

Ver.  ]6.     — rhinic]     Milton 

appears  to  have  meant  a  ditlerent  thing  by  rhmic  here,  from  rime 
in  his  preface,  where  it  is  lix  times  mentioned,  and  always  fpelt 
without  an  f> ;  whereas  in  all  the  editions,  till  Dr.  Bentley's  ap- 
peared, rhime  in  this  place  of  the  poem  was  fpelt  with  an  h. 
Klilton  probably  meant  a  difiVrence  in  the  thing,  by  making  fo 
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And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dofl;  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 

conftant  ax3ifference  in  the  fpelling;  and  intended  that  we  fliould 
here  undcrftand  by  rhimc,  not  the  jingling  found  of  like  endings, 
but  verfe  in  general;  the  word  being  derived  from  rythmm, 
fv^fA-oi;:  Thus  Spenfer  ufes  the  word  r/mne  for  verfe,  in  his 
"  Verfes  to  Lord  Buckhurft,"  placed  before  his  Faeri/ Queen ; 
and  in  Book  i.  Cant,  vi,  ft.  13,  of  that  poem.  And  fo  our  poet 
tifes  the  word  in  his  verfes  upon  Lycidas, 

— — ■ • "  he  knew 

"  Himfelf  to  fing,  and  buihi  the  lofty  rhyme."     Pearce. 

The  "   lofty  rhpne,"  in  Lycidas,  is  the  *'  lofty  verfe:"     And 
this  is  unqueftionably  the  fenfe  of  the  word  rhyme,  in  this  place 
of  Paradife   Lojh     I    cannot,  however,    admit  bifliop  Pearce's 
reafoning :  at  Icaft  in  the  paflage  of  Lycidas  we  have  no  fuch 
nicety  of  fpelling,  but  rhyme  appears  in  the  editions  of  l638, 
16'45,  and  l()73.     Nor  are  the  bifliop's  proofs  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word   at  all  to   tlie  point.     He   rather  might  have 
alledged  the  following  inllance  from  Spenfer's  Odober : 
"  Thou  keiift  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  Ihould  rage ; 
*'  O  if  my  temples  were  dillain'd  with  wine, 
"  And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 
"  How  I  could  reare  the-Mufe  on  ftately  ftage,  &c.'' 
That  is,  "  my  poetry  (hould  then  mount  to  the  higheft  elevations 
of  the  tragick  and  epick  mufe."     But  Fletcher  more  literally, 
in  an  Ode  to  Beaumont,  on  his  imitations  of  Ovid,  ft.  ii. 
"  The  wanton  Ovid  whofe  enticing  rimes." 
It  is  wonderful  that  Bentley,  with  all  his  Grecian  predileftions, 
and  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  precife  original  meaning  of 
pv^fjiix;,  rtiould  have  wifhed  to  fubftitute,  in  Milton,  f on g  for  rhyme. 
Gray,  who  ftudied  and  copied  IVIilton  with  true  penetration  and 
tafte,   in  his  Mufick-Ode,  ufes  rhyme  in  Milton's  fenfe  : 
"  Meek  Newton's  felf  bends  from  his  ftate  fublime, 
"  And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  liftens  to  the  rhyme." 

T.  Warton, 

In  conformity  to  the  original  diftindtion,  whether  intended  or 
not,  I  have  printed  rhime  heie,  aiid  reftored  rime  in  the  preface, 
VOL.  II.  IJ 
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IiiftriK^  mo,  for  Thou  kiiowTi ;  Thou  from  the 
firll 

Inflances  of  the  worH,  in  the  fame  fonfe,  bcin^  written  both 
ways  ill  Milton's  time,  may,  howtvcr,  be  producod.  Sec 
P.  I'U'tclui's  I'oet.  Mijic//.  l6o3.  p.  3.  "  And  raib'd  my  rinw  to 
fing."     Aiiain,  ji.  8'2.   "  Some  wanton  rJii/me."    Todd. 

Vcr.  17.  And  chit  fill  Thou,  0  Spirif,  &c.]  Invoking  the  Mufc 
is  commonly  a  matter  of  mere  form,  wherein  the  poets  neither 
mean,  nor  defne  to  be  thought  to  mean  any  thing  ferioufly.  But 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  here  inv«)ked,  is  too  •folemn  a  name  to  be  ufed 
infignificantly  :  and,  befides,  our  author,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  next  work  Paradijc  Re<raincil,  fcruples  not  to  fay  to  the  fame 
Divine  Perfon 

"   Infpire, 

**   As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  fong,  elfe  mute." 

This  addrefs  therefore  is  no  mere  formality.  Yet  fome  may  think 
that  he  incurs  a  worfe  charge  of  enthufiafm,  or  even  proJanenefs, 
in  vouching  infpiration  for  his  performance  :  but  the  Scriptures 
repreA'iit  infpiration  as  of  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  commonly 
apprehended,  teaching  that  "  eteri/  good  gift,"  in  naturals  as  well 
as  in  morals,  "  dvfcendefh  from  the  great  Father  of  lights,"  Jam.  i. 
17.  And  an  extraordinary  Ikill  even  in  mechanical  arts  is  there 
afcribed  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  is  faid  of 
Bezaleel,  who  was  to  make  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  that 
"  the  Lord  had  filled  him  xvith  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  uifdum,  in  un- 
derfianding,  and  in  knowledge ,  and  in  all  manner  ofuorkmanjhip,  and 
to  deiij'e  curious  iLorks,  t^'."     Exod.  xxxv.  31.     Heylix. 

It  may  be  obferved  too  in  jurtification  of  our  author,  that 
other  facred  poems  are  not  without  the  like  in\ocalions,  and 
particularly  Spcnfcr's  Hymns  of  Heavenly  Love  and  Heavenly 
Beauty,  as  well  as  fome  modirn  Latin  poems.  But  I  conceive 
that  Milton  intended  fomething  more,  for  I  have  bi-cn  informed 
by  thofe  who  had  opportunities  of  conviTliiig  with  his  widow, 
that  (he  was  wont  to  fay  that  he  did  really  look  up"n  himfelf  as 
iiifpired  ;  and  I  think  his  works  are  not  without  a  fpirit  of  en- 
thufiafm. In  the  Ijcginning  <»f  his  fccond  Book  of  The  lltafun 
of  Church  Goicrnmcnt,  fpuuking  of  his  ileligH  of  writing  a  poera 
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Waft  prefent,  and  with  mighty  wings  outfpread 
Dove-hke  fat'it  brooding  on  the  vaft  abyfs,      21 
And  mad'ft  it  pregnant :  What  in  me  is  dark, 

in  the  Englifli  language,  he  fays,  "  It  was  not  to  be  obtained  by 
the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren  danghters,  but 
by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  fends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleafes,"  p.  6l,  Edit.  1738.     Newton. 

Ver.  ig.  InJlruCl  me,  for  Thou  knoxvjl;']  Theocritus,  Idyl. 
xxii.  116. 

EiTTs  $£»•    a-v  yoi^  ola-^a.      NewTON. 

In  Sylvefter's  Du  Bcirfas,  the  poet,  proceeding  to  narrate  the 
hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  after  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
fmiilarly  invokes  the  infpiration  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who,  having 
conduded  them  through  the  wildcrnefs,  had  been  an  immediate 
witnefs  of  the  fads  to  be  related,  edit.  l6"21,  p.  365. 

"  Tell,  for  I  know  thou  know'ft— " 
The  fame  phrafe  occurs,  ib.   p.  346.     We  may  alfo  compare 
Taflb's  addrefs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  opening  of  h.\s  II  Mondo 
Creato,  and  to  the  Mufe  in  his  Gier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  ip.     Dunster. 

Ver.  21.  Dove-like  fat'Jl  brooding]  Alluding  to  Ge/i.  i.  2. 
"  The  Spirit  0/  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters:"  For  the 
word  that  we  trantlate  moved,  fignifies  properly  brooded,  as  a  bird 
doth  upon  her  eggs  ;  and  Milton  fays  like  a  dove  rather  than  any 
other  bird,  bccaufc  the  defccnt  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  compared  to 
a  dove,  Luke  iii.  22,  As  Milton  ftudied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  his  images  and  expreffions  are  oftener  copied 
from  them,  than  from  our  tranflations.     Newton. 

Perhaps  Milton  fays  "  dove-like,"  knowing  that  the  Talmudifts 
had  thus  critically  illuftrated  the  original  word,  brooded :  "  Que- 
MADJIODUM  COLUMBA  incumbit  puUis  fuis,  neque  eos  attingit 
aut  la3dit  alls  fuis."  Vid.  Hottinger.  Thefaur.  P/ul.  p.  275,  and 
p.  350.     Todd, 

Ver,  22. JFhat  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine ;]  He  calls  the  Holy  Ghyft  "  the  Ulumining 
V  2 
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Illumine  ;  wlmt  is  low,  raife  and  fiipporl  ; 
That  to  the  hiiihth  of  this  great  ariiument 
I  may  albert  Eternal  Providence,  25 

And  jullify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  firll,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy 
view, 
Nor  the  deep  tra6l  of  Hell ;  fay  firll,  what  caufe 
Mov'd  our  grand  Parents,  in  that  happy  (late, 
Favour'd  of  Heaven  fo  highly,  to  fall  off         30 
From  their  Creator,  and  tranfgrefs  his  will 
For  one  reftraint,  lords  of  the  Vv  orld  befides  ? 

Spirit,"  in  his  Profe-Works,  vol.  i.  p.  C73.  edit,  169S.  Com- 
pare Fairfax's  Taffb,  B.  viii.  ft.  "(6. 

"  Illumine  their  dark  foules  with  light  (Huinc."     Todd. 

Ver.  2^.  And  juftify  the  umjs  of  God  to  mcn.l  Pope  hay 
thought  fit  to  borrow  this  vcrfe,  with  fomc  little  variation,  Effaif. 
on  Man,  Ep.  i.  16.  "  But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  jNIan." 
It  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  any  good  reafon  for  Pope's  preferring 
xindicatc ;  but  Milton  ufes  jiijlif'u,  as  it  is  thft  Scripture  word, 
"  That  thou  mighteft  be  jiijli/icd  in  thy  fayings,"  Rom.  iii.  4. 
And  "  the  ways  of  God  to  men"  -axc  juftijicd  in  tlie  many  argu- 
mentative difcourfes  throughout  the  Poem,  particularly  in  the 
conferences  between  God  the  Father  and  the  Son.     Newtox. 

Ver.  27.     Sayjirjl,  for  Ihaxen  hides  nothing  frotn  ihy  litxi. 

Nor  the  deep  Iratt  of  Hell  f\  The  poets  attribute  a 
kind  of  omnifciencc  to  the  INlufe,  and  very  rightly,  as  it  enables 
them  to  fpeak  of  things,  which  could  not  otherwife  be  fuppofed 
to  come  to  their  knowledge.     Thus  Homer,   //.  ii.  -J-SS. 

And  fee  Virgil,  .£;».  viii.  6-15.  JVlilton's  Mufi-  being  the  Ifu'y 
i^iftirit,  muft  of  couiie  be  omnifcionl.  And  I  lie  menliun  0/ 
Ilcavvn  and  llcll  is  very  proper  in  this  place,  as  ihi*  fcene  of  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  Poem  is  laid  foinetimes  in  Hell,  and  fome- 
timcs  in  Heaven.     Newton. 
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Who  firft  feduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whofe  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd      35 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  caft  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  hod 
Of  rebel  Angels ;  by  whofe  aid,  afpiring 
To  fet  himfelf  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trufted  to  have  equall'd  the  Moft  High,    40 
If  he  opposed ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Againft  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 

Ver.  33.     Who  Jirfi  feduc' d  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

The  hifernal  Serpent  ;^     An  imitation  of  Ilomcr, 
J  Had  i.  8, 

AjjIS;  xui  Aio?  Vi6<;.      HuME. 

Ver.  38. by  whofe  aid,  afpiring 

To  fet  himfelf  in  glori/  above  his  peers,]  Here  Dr. 
Bentley  objeds,  that  Satan's  crime  was  not  liis  aiming  above  his 
peers :  he  was  in  place  high  above  them  before,  as  the  do6tor  proves 
from  B.  V.  812.  But,  though  this  be  true,  Milton  may  be  right 
here  ;  for  the  force  of  the  words  fcems,  not  that  Satan  afpired  to 
fet  himfelf  above  his  peers,  but  that  he  afpired  to  fet  himfelf  in  glorj/, 
that  is,  in  divine  glory,  in  fuch  glory  as  God  and  his  Son  were 
fet  in.  Here  was  his  crime;  and  this  is  what  God  charges  him 
vith,  in  B.  v.  725. 

"  who  intends  to  ered  his  throne 

"  Equal  to  ours," — 
and,  in  B.  vi..88,   Milton  fays,  that  the  rebel  Angels  hoped 

"  To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 

"  To  fet  the  envier  of  his  ftate,  the  proud 

"  Afpirer." 

See  alfo,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  B.  vii.  140,  &c.     Pearce. 

Ver.  40.     He  triijled  to  have  equall'd  the  Mofl  High,]     See 
Ifaiah,  Ch.  xiv.  13.    SiiLLiKGf  leet. 
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Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud, 
AVith  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almi«;lity  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  llsy, 
AV  ith  hideous  ruin  and  comhuftion,  down       46 
To  bottomlel's  })crdition  ;   there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  lire, 

Vcr.  4-3.    impious  war  ///  Ileaicn,  and  battle  proud.]  Sec 

Virgil,  jUn.  vi.  6l3. 

■ "  quique  an/ia  fecuti 

"  I /lipid" — 
And.T.ii.  viii.  118. 

■ "  Lcllo  profugos  egcre  fuperbu."     Dunster. 

Vcr.  4-5.  Hurl'd  headlong Jiannng  from  the  ethereal Jky,']  Dr. 
Newton  here  refers  to  Homer,  //.  i.  591-  And  Mr.  StiHinrjflcct, 
to  Ilofiod,  Theog.  717.  But,  as  Mr.  Boyd  the  learned  tranllator 
of  the  Divina  Commodia  of  Dante  remarks,  Milton  feems  to 
have  here  particular!}-  remembered  the  defcription  of  the  Italian 
poet,  Piirgat.  C.  xii.  25. 

"  Vedca  colui,  chc  fu  nobil  creato, 
"   I'ivl  d'  altra  creatura,  giil  dal  cielo, 
"  Folgoreggiando,   fcender  da  un  Into." 

Compare  alfo  Ileywood's  Hierarchie  of  Angels,  fol.  l635,  p.  412, 
»liere  Lucifer  is  reprefentcd  as  having  feleded 

"  Legions  of  Angels,  with  like;>m/f  infeded 

"  Againfl;  Jehovah ;  and  with  e.\ped|ition 

"  //»/•/'(/ them  with  himfelfe  headlong  to  perdition."    Todd. 

^'er.  48.  In  adamantine  chains]  This  phrafe  has  been  cited 
from  ..fifchylus  by  Dr.  Newton.  It  occurs  alfo  in  Ariofto,  and 
in  Fulvio  Tefti.  But  it  was  a  common  plirafe  in  Englilli.  Thus, 
in  Spenfer's  l/j/nm,  In  Honour  of  Lo\e. 

"  Together  liiikt  with  ndamanline  chaincs." 
And  in   1'.  I'letcher's  Purp.  Illand,    10J3,  c.  xii.   ft.  64,  of  tho 
old  Dragon  : 

"  So  now  he's  bound  in  adamantine  chain  ; 

•'  He  florms,  he  roar>,  he  yells  for  high  d.jdui^" 
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Who  durft  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  thefpace  that  mealuresday  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew  51 

Lay  vanquifli'd,  rolling^in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded,  tliough  immortal :  But  his  doom 
Referv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  loit  happinefs,  and  lading  pain,         55 
Torments  him :  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnefs'd  hiige  affliction  and  difmay 
Alix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftedfaft  hate : 

So,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  1,  "  bound  with  adamantine 
chaines"  And  Drummond,  in  his  Flowers  of  Sion,  has  "  Death's 
adamantine  chain  :"  whence  perhaps  Pope  in  his  JSleffmh  : 

"  In  adamantine  chains  fhall  Death  be  bound." 

Gray  has  finely  adapted  the  phrafe  in  his  hymn  to  Adverjity : 

,"  Bound  in  thy  adamandne  chain" 

Milton  alfo  ufps  this  expreCiion  in  his  Latin  Proltijions,  and  in  his 
DoR.  and  Difcipl.  of  Die  or  ce,  B.i.  ch.  13.     Todd. 

Ver.  54. now  the  thought 

Both  of  lujl  happinefs,  &c.]  Milton  here  had  in 
view,  as  Mr.  Bowie  alfo  obferves,  the  Devil's  fpecch  in  Marino's 
Strage  de  gli  Innocenti,  l633.  1.  i.  ft.  31. 

"  Laflb,  ma  che  mi  val  fuor  difperanza 

•'  A  lo  ftato  primier  volger  la  mente, 

"  Se  con  I'ainara  e  mifera  membranza 

"  Raddoppia  i  ben  palVato  il  mal  prelente?"     Todd. 

Ver.  56.     —_ round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witnefs'd  huge  ajjii&ion  and  difmay 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftedfaft  hate:]     ^Mr, 
Bowie  refers  to  Taffo,  Gier.  Conq.  L.  iv.  ft.  11. 

"  Alza  gli  occhi  dolenti,  e'nforno  giro." 

And  Mr.  Stillingfleet  to  Taffo,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  l. 

"  Contra  i  Chriftiani  i  liuidi  occhi  torfc." 
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At  once,  as  far  as  Angtls  ken,  he  views 
The  chrnial  UluaUcii  waile  and  wild:  60 

A  duniijeon  horrible  on  all  tides  round, 
As  one  great  rurnace  tlani'd ;  yet  from  thofe  flames 
No  light ;  but  rather  darknefs  vifible 
Ser\'d  only  to  diicover  lights  of  woe, 
llegions  of  forrow,  doleful  Ihades,  where  peace  65 

But  compare  P.  Flctdu-r,  in  liis  Locujls,  4-°.  l6'27,  of  Satan; 

"   his  fiery  a/c, 

"  Much  fwolii  with  pride,  but  more  with  rage  and  hate, 
"  As  ceiiluur,  mulku'cl  all  liis  company."     1'odd. 

Ver.  6'2.     yet  from  thofe Jlavies 

No  light  ;'\  See  the  Wifdom  of  Sol.  Ch.  xvii.  5,  6. 
"  No  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them  light — only  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of  itfelf,  very  dreadful."    Todd. 

Ver.  6"3. darhicfs  v/Jibk}     Milton  feems   to  have 

ufod  thofe  words  to  fignify  ^/oow?.  ALfolute  daiknifs  is,  ftricUy 
fpeaking,  invilible  ;  but  where  there  is  a  gloom  only,  there  is  fo 
much  light  remaining,  as  fervcs  to  fhow  that  there  are  objects, 
and  yet  that  thofe  objet'ts  cannot  be  diftindly  fcen.     Peauce. 

Seneca  has  alike  exprefiTion,  fpeaking  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilipo, 
Jlpijl.  l\ii.  "  Nihil  illo  carccre  longius,  nihil  illis  faucibus  ob- 
fcurius,  qua*  nobis  ])raMrunt,  non  ut  per  teiubrus  videamus,  fed 
xit  ipjaa."  And,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  Antonio  de  Solis,  in  his 
hillory  of  Mexico,  fpeaking  of  the  place  when-in  Montezuma 
confulted  his  deities,  fays;  "  It  was  a  large  dark  fubterranean 
vault,  where  fume  difmal  tapers  afinrded  juA  light  enough  to  fee 
the  otifeurity."  So  Euripides,  Bacehic,  v.  510. 
w?  a.y  (TKfTioy  tlffofo,  K*t^ai;. 

There  is  much  the  fame  image  in  Spenfer,  but  not  fo  bold,  Facr. 
Qu.  i.  i.  1-1-. 

"  A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  lliade." 
Pr,  after  all,  Milton  might  take  the  hint  from  his  own  11  Vevf. 
"  Where  Allowing  embers  through  the  room 
'*  Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  i:loom."     Neavton, 
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And  reft  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  fulphur  unconfum'd  : 
Such  place  Eternal  Juftice  had  prepar'd         70 
For  thofe  rebellious ;  here  their  prifon  ordain'd 
In  utter  darknefs,  and  their  portion  fet 
As  far  remov'd  from  God  and  light  of  Heaven, 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  the  utmoft  pole. 

Vcr.  66.     • fiope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;'\  Dante's  infcription  over  the 
gates  of  hell  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be  here  copied, 
Inferno,  C.  iii.  ^. 

"  La/date  ognifperanza,  vol  chp  'ntratc." 
Dr.  Hurd  and   Mr.  Stillingfleet  add,  from  Euripides,  a  fimilar 
je.xprcffion,  Troad.  676. 

Mr.  Bowie  cites  alfo  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  ii.  p.  322,  this 
'  obfervatron  :  "  He  would  not  put  himfelf  into  that  hell  to  be 
hopcufs."     The  following  paflage  from  Dante's  defcription  of  the 
damned  may  likewife  be  compared,  Inferno,  C.  v.  44'. 
"  Nulla  fperanza  gli  conforta  mai, 
"  Kon  che  di  pofa,  ma  di  minor  pena."     Todd. 

Ver.  71.     their  prifon  ordain' d 

In  utter  darknefs,']  Wifdom,  xviii.  4.  "  They  were 
worthy  to  be  deprived  of  light  and  imprifoned  in  darknefs."  Todd. 

Ver.  74.  As  from  the  center  thrice  to  the  utmojt  pole.]  Thrice 
as  far  as  it  is  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  world  according  to  Milton's  fyftera,  B.  ix.  103,  and  B.  x. 
671,  to  the  pole  of  the  world  ;  for  it  is  the  pole  of  the  univerfe, 
far  beyond  the  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  called  the  utmoji 
pole.  Homer  makes  the  feat  of  Hell  as  far  beneath  the  deepeft  pit 
of  earth,  as  the  Heaven  is  above  the  earth,  Iliad  viii.  16.  Virgil 
makes  it  ttxtiQn  as  far,  Mn,  vi.  57S.    And  Milton  thrice  as  far. 
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O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  tlievtlll !  75 
There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'erwheln/d 
A\  ith  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempi'liuous  fire, 
lie  foon  thliiTns ;  and  weltering  by  his  fide 
One  next  himfeltin  power,  and  next  in  crime, 
Loiii^  after  known  in  Paleftnie,  and  nam'd     so 
Beelzebub.     To  whom  the  Arch-Enemy, 
And  thence  in  Heaven  call'd  Satan,  with  bold 

words 
Breaking  the  horrid  filence,  thus  began. 

As  if  tlufe  tluoo  great  poets  had  ftretched  their  utmoft  genias, 
mul  vied  with  cacli  other,  who  ihould  extend  his  ich-a  ol  the  depth 
of  Hell  fartheft.  But  JMiltun's  whole  dcfcriplion  of  Hell  as  much 
exceeds  theirs,  as  in  this  fingle  circumftance  of  the  depth  of  it. 
And  how  (.'ool  and  unafled  ii  is  thv  Tdpccpov  iiBfoiila.,  the  criJ^piat 
T£  'aihcn  Kccl  yLt.v.i':,!^  H^l^-,  ot  Ilomcr  ;  the  "  lugcntcs  camin,"  the 
*'  Jcnea  turrLs"  and  "  horrifono  jiridcntes  cardiiie  porta:"  of 
Virgil;  in  comparifon  with  this  defcription  by  Milton,  con- 
cluding with  ihiit  artful  contraft,  "  O,  huw  unlike  tlie  place 
from  whence  they  leii !"     Newton. 

Sec  alfo  Milton's  Profc-Worhs,  i.  301.  ed.  1(>J)8.  "  To  bani/h 
for  ever  unto  a  local  Hell,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  center, 
or  in  that  uttcrmoft  and  bottomlefs  gulph  of  Chaos,  deeper  from 
koli^  blifs  than  the  norld's  dia./uter  viulliplicd."     Todd. 

Ver.  77.     ti-mpfjliioiis/ire,]     Pfal.   xi.  6. 

"  Upon  the  wicked  the  Lord  will  rain  lire  and  briniftone,  and 
an  horrible  tenipeft."     Dunster. 

Ver.  81.  Biilzebub.]  He  is  called  I'riiicc  of  the  devils^ 
Matt.  xii.  Qi  ;  therefore  defervedly  here  made  fecond  to  Satan 
himfelf.     Hu.me. 

Ver.  SC.  And  thence  in  lleaxai  call'd  Satan,]  For  the  word 
Satan,  in  Hebrew,  lignifies  an  tnenij/  :  He  is  THE  enemy  by  way 
of  eminence;  the  chief  enemy  of  God  and  man.     Newton. 

Ver.  83.     Jircaking  the  hvrrid  ftlaicc,]      We   may  comparq 
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If  thou  beeft  he ;  but  O,  how  fallen  !  how 
chang'd 
From  luni,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light,  85 
Cloth 'd  with  tranfcendent  brightnefs,  didll  out- 

(hine 
Myriads  though  bright !  If  he  whom  mutual 

league, 
United  thoughts  and  counfels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprife, 
Join'd  with  me  once,  now  mifery  hath  join'd  50 
In  equal  ruin  !  Into  what  pit  thou  feeil:, 

Claudian,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  fame  regions,  Rapt.  Prof. 
ji.  328, 

"  Infoliti  rumpunt  tenebrofa  Jilentia  cantus." 
See  alfo  Virgil,  JEn.  ii.  755.     And  Statins,  Theh.  iv.  420. 

"  Subter  op'aca  quies,  vacuufque jUentia  fcnat 

"  Horror  — "     Dunster. 

Ver.  84.     bttt  0,  how  fallen  !  how  chang'd 

From  hiui,]  He  imitates  Ifaiah  and  Virgil  at  the 
fame  time  :  Ifaiah  xiv.  12.  "  Hoav  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
&c."  And  Virgil,  JEn.  ii,  274.  "  Ilei  mihi,  quulis  crat ! 
quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  !"     Newton. 

Ver.  86.     Cloth' d  with  tranfcendent  brightnefs,  didjl  outfhine 

Myriads  though  bright  /]  Imitated  from  Homer, 
Odyjf.  vi.  110,  where  Diana  excels  all  her  nymphs  in  beauty, 
though  all  of  them  be  beautiful : 

Piice,  ^   ccpiyvuTY)  'mi'hilxi,  KocXott.  ^\  te  -Eratrai.      BentLEY. 

Ver.  91-  ii>  equal  ruin  ;]  So  it  is  in  all  the  editions.  "  And 
equal  ruin,"  is  Di",  Bentley's  emendation,  which  Dr.  Pearce 
allows,  and  I  Lelieve  every  body  mule  allow,  to  be  juft  and 
proper  ;  it  being  vejy  eafy  to  iniftake  one  of  thefe  words  for  the 
other;  and  other  inftances  perhaps  may  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work.  Equal  ruin  hath  joined  now,  as  equal  hope  joined 
t)efore;  foraewhat  like  that  in  Ovid,  Met,  i.  351. 
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From  what  liighlh  fallen ;  fo  much  the  ftroiigcr 

pro\'d 
lie  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  lorce  of  thole  dire  arms  ?  Yet  not  forthofe, 
Kor  what  the  j)otent  victor  in  his  rage  95 

Can  elfe  inilict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 

**  O  foror,  O  conjux,  O  foemina  Tola  fiipcrftes, 
"  Quain  comnuinc  niilii  gfiius,  et  patruclis  origo, 
"  Dcimlc  torus  junxit,  nunc  ipfa  pcricula  jungunt." 
In  equal  ruin  cannot  anfwer  to  in  the  glorious  cntcrprijc,  becaufe 
Milton  places  a  comma  after  entcrprifc,  and  in  conltruclion  it 
follows  after  hazard,  not  advr  Join'd.     Newtox. 

Ver.  93.  He  with  his  thunder  :'\  There  is  an  uncommon 
beauty  in  this  expreffion.  Satan  difdains  to  utter  the  name  of 
God,  though  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  his  fupcriority.  Sec 
alfo  V.  257.     Newton. 

Ver.  94.     Yet  not  for  thofe. 

Nor  xihat  the  potent  lii^jr  in  his  rage 
Can  elfe  iiflift,  do  I  repent  or  change,  Sec]  Milton, 
in  this  and  other  palTages  where  he  dcfcribes  the  fierce  and  un- 
relenting fpirit  of  Satan,  fcems  very  plainly  to  have  copied  after 
the  picture  that  .tfchylus  gives  of  Prometheus.  Thus  Prome- 
theus, Ipcakinii  of  Jupiter,  Prom.  Vinci.  991. 

Atvxoirlifi)  ^i  nfx^t,   net)  0fov\tiiJi.ac^t 

XOaKioi?  nvKciTU  isutlx,   xa»  Tot^sty^iTu' 

rK*/x\I/«»  yaj  aJ't'  tu*  ^\  /x*,  ir«  "*»  (Pfxveti,  x.  t.  X.     1  IIYEK# 

PofTibly  Milton  might  recolle(fl  the  unfubdued  fpirit  of  Ca- 
paneus  in  Dante,  Inferno  xiv.  b'Z. 

"  Se  Giovc  ftanchi  il  fuo  fabbro,  da  cui 
"  Crucciato  prefe  la  folgore  acuta, 
"  Oiule  r  ultimo  di  pcrcoflb  fui, 
•'  ()  s'  egli  ftanchi  gli  altri,  a  nuita  a  muta, 
"   In  Mongibello  alia  fucina  ncgra, 
*'  Giidando,  Buon  Vulcano,  ajuta  njuui; 
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Though  changed  in  outward  luflre,  that  fix'd 

mind, 
And  high  difdain  from  fenfe  of  injur'd  merit. 
That  with  the  Mightieft  rais'd  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along    loo 
Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  arm'd, 
That  durft  diflike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 
His  utmoft  power  with  adverfe  power  oppos'd 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 
And  (liook  his  throne.     What  though  the  field 

be  loft  ?  105 

All  is  not  loft ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  ftudy  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  fubmit  or  yield, 

*'  SJ  com'  e'  fece  alia  pugna  di  Flegra, 
•    "  E  me  faetti  di  tutta  fua  forza, 
"  Non  ne  potrebbe  aver  vendetta  allegra."    Todd. 

Ver.  98.     And  high  difdain]    Thus  Spcnfer,  Faer.  Qii.  i.  i.  ig. 

"  His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  difdain." 
This,  as  Mr.  Thycr  citing  the  pafTage  from  Spenfor  has  ob- 
fcrved,  is  the  alto  sdegno  of  the  Italians.  Our  old  poets,  I  may 
add,  were  fond  of  the  expreffion.  P.  Fletcher  has  adopted  it. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  48  of  the  prefent  Book.  And  Sir  J. 
Harington,  Orl.  Fur.  l6'07,  B.  xiv.  ft.  20. 

"  they  took  this  thing  in  high  difdame." 

And  Sylvefter,  Du  Bart.  l621,  p.  1129. 

"  Yet  out  of  high  difdain,  &c."     Todd. 

Ver.  105. What  though  the  field  be  hjl  ? 

All  is  not  Iq/l ;  &c.]  This  paflage  is  an  excellenf 
improvement  upon  Satan's  fpeech  to  tlie  infernal  fpirits  in  Taflb, 
c.  iv.  ft.  15;  but  feems  to  be  exprclTed  from  Fairfax's  tranfla- 
tion,  rather  than  from  the  original  : 

*'  We  lofl.  the  field,  yet  luft  we  not  our  heart."     Newtox, 
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And  what  is  elfe  not  to  bo  overcome  ; 
That  glory  never  Ihall  his  w  nilli  or  might        i  lO 
Eixtort  fVoiii  me.     To  bow  and  liic  lor  i:;race 
W  ith  l"iip[)hant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
AVho  tVom  the  terrour  of  this  arm  lb  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed, 

Vcr.  109.  yfiid  Xihdt  is  elfe  not  to  he  ovoromc  ^^  ^\\\ua\\ 
own,  as  wi'll  as  all  rublequo'iit,  editions,  till  Dr.  Newton's  ap- 
peared, read  this  line  with  a  note  of  interrogation.  But  Dr. 
Pearce  oblerved,  there  (liould  be  only  a  feniicolon;  as  the  words 
fignify,  And  if  there  be  any  thing  elfe,  bcfides  the  particulars 
mentioned,  t»7//t7/  is  not  to  he  orercome.  A  literary  friend,  pe- 
culiarly diUinguifhed  by  iiis  dramatick  taftc  and  judgement, 
prefers  the  original  punctuation  as  being  more  animated,  more 
fuitable  to  the  iniprtuofity  and  indignation  of  tiie  fpeaker.  Tiic 
late  Mr.  Reed  communicated  to  me  his  agreement  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Pearce.     Todd. 

Ver.  110.  That  glory  &.'c.]  T/^«^  refers  to  wliat  went  before; 
to  his  unconquerahle  uill,  and  jhidy  of  revenge,  his  inunortal  hate, 
and  courage  never  toftthniit  or  yield,  and  what  befides  is  not  to  be 
overcome ;  tliefe  Satan  efteems  his  glory,  and  that  ghry  he  fays 
God  (hould  never  extort  from  him.  'I'hcn  begins  a  new  fentence, 
according  to  all  the  bell  editions,  To  bow  and  fuv  for  grace,  &c., 
that  ivere  loiv  indeed.  Sec. ;  that  Hill  referring  to  what  went  be- 
fore :  And,  by  obferving  this  punftuation,  this  whole  pafl'age, 
which  has  perplexed  and  confounded  many  readers  and  writers, 
is  rendered  plain  aiul  eafy  to  be  underllood.     Newton. 

Vcr.  111.     To  hoK  andfnefur  grace 

With  I'nppliant  knee,  Sic]  The  refolution  of  Satan 
is  that  of  Prometheus,  /tfchyl.  Prom.  Vinit.  ver.  100'.?,  «d. 
Schiitz. 
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That  were  an  ignominy,  and  flmme  beneath  115 
This  downfall;  fince,  byfate,tbeftreno;thof  Gods 
And  this  empyreal  Ibbitance  cannot  tail; 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  arms  not  worfe,  in  forefight  much  advanced. 
We  may  with  more  fuccefsful  hope  refolve      120 
To  wage,  by  force  or  guile,  eternal  war, 
Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  Foe, 
Who  now^  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excefs  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven, 

So  fpake  the  apoftate  Angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  defpair : 

Ver.  116.     fince,  by  fate,  &c.]   For  Satan  fuppofes  the 

Angels  to  fubfift  by  fate  and  necefilty  ;  and  he  reprclbnts  them  of 
an  empyreal,  that  is  Sijiery,  fubftance,  as  the  Scripture  itfelf  does, 
Pfalm  civ.  -i.  "  He  maketh  his  Angels  ipirits,  and  his  miniilers 
ajlarrte'of  Jire."     Newton. 

Ver.  124. the  tyranny  of  Heaven.']     The  poet, 

fpeaking  in  his  own  perfon  at  v.  42,  of  the  fuprcmacy  of  the 
Deity,  calls  it  "  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God ;  but  here  very 
artfully  alters  it  to  the  tyranny  of  Heaven.     Thyer, 

Tyranny  vulgarly  fignifies  the  art  of  tyrannifing ;  here  it  fignifies 
the  pozcer,  as  in  Greek.  See  Euripid.  PhoeniJ)'.  v.  509.  ed. 
P.  Steph,  1602.     Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  126.     Vaunting  aloud,  &c.]     Thus  Virgil,  Mn.  i.  212. 
"  Talia  voce  refert,  curifque  ingentibus  asger 
"  Spcm  vultu  fimulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem." 

Theocritus  has  exprefled  this  in  a  more  fimple  manner,  as  bettor 

luited  to  the  paftoral  ftile.  Idyll,  i.  90. 

Homer's  defcription  of  Juno  in  the  fame  circumftances  is  more 
majeftick ; 
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And  him  tluis  anfwer'd  ioon  his  hold  compeer. 

O  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 
That  led  the  emhattled  Seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds  i.io 
Fearlefs,  endanger'd  Heaven's  perpetual  kin^^-, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  fupremacy, 
AVhcther  upheld  by  (Irength,  or  chance,  or  fate  : 
Too  well  1  fee  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  fad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat,       135 
Hath  loft  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  hoft 
In  horrible  deftruction  laid  thus  low, 
As  far  as  Gods  and  heavenly  elTences 
Can  perifli :  for  the  mind  and  fpirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  foon  returns,  110 


I«v6»i — 

One  needs  not  be  afraid  to  pronounce  Milton's  verfe  fupiiiour 
to  any  of  thefe  above-quoted,  both  in  the  brevity  and  energy  of 
exprcffion,  and  juftnefs  of  the  thought,  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  the  foregoing  fpccch,  and  Satan's  prefent  mifcry. 

Callaxdeu. 

Vcr.  131.     ■ endanger'd  Heaven's  ■^ox'pctwaX  king,'] 

The  reader  fhould  remark  here  the  propriety  of  tlie  word  perpe- 
tual. Beelzebub  does  not  fay  eternal  kuvj,,  for  then  he  could  not 
have  boafted  of  endangering  his  kingdom  :  but  he  endeavours  to 
detrad  as  much  as  he  can  from  God's  everlafiin^  dominion,  and 
calls  him  only  perpetual  king,  king  from  time  immemorial  or 
>\ilhout  interruption,  as  Ovid  nfva  perpctuiim,   Mit.  i.  1. 

•  "  i)rimaquc  ab  origine  mundi 

"  Ad  mvi\  perpelutim  deducite  Icnipora  carmen." 

What  IJei-lzebub  means  here,  is  exprelVcd  more  at  large  after- 
wards by  Satan,  V.  ()37,  ^c.     Neutov. 
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Though  all  our  glory  extinft,  and  happy  ilate 
Here  fwallow'd  up  in  endlefs  mifery. 
But  what  if  he  our  Conquerour  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  Almighty,  hnce  no  lefs 
Than  fuch  could  have  o'er-power'd  fuch  force  as 

ours)  145 

Have  left  us  this  our  fpirit  and  ftrength  entire 
Strongly  to  fiifFer  and  fupport  our  pains, 
That  we  may  fo  fuffice  his  vengeful  ire. 
Or  do  him  mightier  fervice  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whatever  his  bufmefs  be,       i5Q 
Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire, 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep ; 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminilli'd,  or  eternal  being, 

Ver.  141.  Though  all  our  glori)  extind,]  As  a  flame  put  out 
and  cxtinguiflied  for  ever.  This  word  is  very  properly  applied 
to  their  irrecoverable  lofs  of  that  angelick  beauty,  which  accom- 
panied them  when  in  a  ftate  of  innocence.  The  Latins  have 
ufed  the  word  extin^us  in  the  fame  metaphorical  fenfe.  Thus 
Virgil,  JEn.  iv.  322. 

. "  te  propter  eundem 

*'  ExtinRus  pudor,  et,  qua  fola  fidera  adibam, 
**  Fama  prior."     Callander. 

Ver.  150.     zvhateer  his  hufinefs  be,"]     The   bufuiefs 

which  God  has  appointed  for  us  to  do.  So,  in  B.  ii.  70,  "  his 
■torments"  are  the  torments  which  he  has  appointed  for  us  to 
fuffer.  Many  inftances  of  this  way  of  fpeaking  may  be  found 
in  this  Poem.     Pearce. 

Ver.  152. the  gloomy  deep  ;]    ^fchylus, 

From.  Vin6i.  ver.  219. 

TapT«p8  MEAAMBA0HL 

KsuOfAWk —      DUNSTER. 
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To  undergo  eternal  puniflnnent  ?  ir,.', 

AVlicreto  with  fpecdy  words    the  Arch-Fiend 
repHcd. 
Fallen  CIumliI)  !    to  be  weak  is  miferuble 
Doing  or  lulVering  :  but  of  this  be  lure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  talk, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  fole  delight,  i69 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  refill.     If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  leek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  mult  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  (till  to  find  means  of  evil ;    105 
Which  oft-times  may  fucceed,  fo  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  1  fail  not,  and  diiturb 
His  inmoft  counfels  from  their  deftin'd  aim. 
But  fee  !  the  angry  Vidlor  hath  recall'd 

Vcr.  155.  ir/iercto]  To  what  he  had  faid  laft,  which  had 
ftartled  Satan,  and  to  which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  make  ajpady 
reply.  Speedy  words  arc  better  applied  here  than  jTrta  'a\i{oii\» 
are  always  in  Homer.     Newton. 

Vcr.  157-     to  be  ucuk  is  mifirablc 

Doing  or /'iijf'ering :]  Satan  having  in  his  fpcech 
boaftcd  that  the  "jircngt/i  of  Gods  could  not  faii,"  v.  1  K)  ;  and 
Beiilzebub  having  laid  v.  I'iC,  "  If  God  has  left  us  this  otirjhcngth 
entire  to  fuffcr  pain  jirongli/,  or  to  do  him  viig/iticr  Jar  ice  as  his 
thralls,  uhat  then  can  ourjlrcngth  avail  us  f"  Satan  here  replies 
very  properly,  whether  we  are  to  fujfcr  or  to  'uork,  yet  ftill  it  is 
fomc  comfort  to  have  our  ftrenglh  undiminiflied  :  Tor  it  is  a  mi- 
fcrahlf  thing,  fays  he,  to  be  urak  and  without  Ibcngth,  whetlier 
we  are  doing  or  fuff'ering.  This  is  the  friife  of  the  place  ;  and 
this  is  farther  conlirmcd  l)y  what  Belial  fays,  B.  ii.  ll)y. 

"  To  //f/Ziv,  as  to  doy 

"  Our ^firctig til  is  ccpial."     Pkahck. 

Vcr.  lOy.     Butjix!  the  angrij  xictor  hath  rccaWd  &c.]      Dr. 
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His  minifters  of  vengeance  and  purfult  170 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven:  the  fulphuroushail, 

Bentley  has  really  made  a  very  material  objeftion  to  this  and 
fome  other  paffages  of  the  poem,  wherein  the  good  Angels  are 
reprefented,  as  purfuing  the  rebel  hoft  with  fire  and  thunderbolts, 
down  through  Chaos,  even  to  the  gates  of  Hell ;  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  account,  which  the  Angel  Raphael  gives  to  Adam 
in  the  vith  book.  And  it  is  certain  that  there  the  good  Angels 
are  ordered  to  Jiand  Jlill  only  and  behold,  and  the  Meffiah  alone 
•expels  them  out  of  Heaven  ;  and,  after  he  has  expelled  them, 
and  Hell  has  clofed  upon  them,  B.  vi.  880, 

"  Sole  viftor  from  the  expulfion  of  his  foes 
"  Meffiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn'd  ; 
"  To  meet  him  all  his  Saints,  who  fdent  flood 
"  Eye-witnefTcs  of  his  almighty  acls, 
"  With  jubilee  advanc'd." 

Thefe  accounts  are  plainly  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  :  but  tli« 
author  does  not  therefore  contradict  himfelf,  nor  is  one  part  of  his 
fcheme  inconfiftent  with  another.  For  it  Ihould  be  confidered, 
who  are  the  perfons  that  give  thefe  different  accounts.  In  book 
the  vith  the  Angel  Raphael  is  the  fpeaker,  and  therefore  his  ac- 
count may  be  depended  upon  as  the  genuine  and  exaft  truth  of  the 
matter.  But  in  the  other  paflages  Satan  himfelf  or  fome  of  his 
Angels  are  the  fpeakers ;  and  they  were  too  proud  and  obftinate 
ever  to  acknowledge  the  Meffiah  for  their  conquerour;  as  their 
rebellion  was  raifed  on  his  account,  they  would  never  own  his 
fuperiority ;  they  would  rather  afcribe  their  defeat  to  the  whole 
hoft  of  heaven  than  to  him  alone  ;  or,  if  they  did  indeed  imagine 
their  purfuers  to  be  fo  many  in  number,  their  fears  multiplied 
them,  and  it  ferves  admirably  to  exprefs  how  much  they  were 
terrified  and  confounded.  In  book  the  vith,  830,  the  noife  of  his 
chariot  is  compared  to  the  foi/nd  of  a  numerous  hoft  ;  and  perhaps 
they  might  think  that  a  numerous  hoft  were  really  purfuing. 
In  one  place  indeed  we  have  Chaos  fpeaking  thus,  B.  ii.  99^. 

"  and  Heaven  gates 


"  Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  viftorioui.  bands 
"  Purfuing:" 

X  2 
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Shot  after  iis  in  ftorm,  o*erl)lo\vn,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  furge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heaven  receiv'd  us  falling;  and  llic  thunder, 
AVingM  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  hatli  fpent  his  (liafts,  and  ctafes  now  170' 
To  bellow  through  the  valt  and  boundlefs  deep. 
Let  us  not  flip  the  occaiion,  whether  fcorn, 
Or  faliate  fury,  yield  it  from  our  Foe. 
Seefl;  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild,  is« 
The  feat  of  Defolation,  void  of  light. 

But  what  a  condition  was  Chaos  in  during  the  fall  of  the  nbcL 
Angels?  See  B.  vi.  8/1. 

"  Nine  days  thoy  fell;  confounded  Chaos  roar'd, 

"  And  felt  tenfuld  confufion  in  tlieir  fall 

'*  Through  this  wild  anarchy,  fo  huge  a  rout 

"  Incumber'd  him  with  ruin." 
We  muft  fuppofe  him  therefore  to  fpcak  according  to  his  own 
frighted  and  dillurbcd  imagination  ;  he  might  conceive  that  fo 
much 

*'  Ruin  upon  ruin,  n)ut  on  rout," 

could  not  all  be  oflecled  l)y  a  finale  hand  :  and  what  a  fublimc  idea 
inuft  it  give  us  of  the  terrours  of  the  Melliah,  that  he  alone  (hould 
be  as  formidable  as  if  the  whole  hoft  of  Heaven  were  purfuing  ! 
So  that  this  feeming  contradidion,  upon  examination,  proves 
rather  a  beauty  than  any  blemifh  to  the  poem.     Newton. 

Ver.  181.  The  feat  of  Defolation,  void  of  light,]  The  for- 
mer part  of  this  line  refembles  a  phrafe  in  Lodge's  Looking 
Olajjefor  London,   1598. 

*'  Thefe  pallaces,  the  pride  of  AfTur's  kings, 
"  Shall  be  the  tiourcs  of  Defolation:" 

See  alfo  Coums,  ver.  4*28.  and  tlu-  note  there.  The  latter  juirt 
of  the  line  before  us  is  fmiilar  to  an  exprelhon  in  Dante,  Inf. 
C.  V.  28. 

"  r  venni  in  luofio  d'  o^ni  luce  muto."    ToDi». 
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Save  what  the  ghmmering  of  thefe  Hvid  flames 
Cafts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tolling  of  thefe  fiery  waves ; 
There  reft,  if  any  refl  can  harbour  there  ;      is5 
And,  re-aflembling  our  affli6ted  Powers, 
Confult  how  we  may  henceforth  moll  offend 
Our  Enemy;  our  own  lofs  how  repair; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope;  190 
If  not,  what  refolution  from  defpair. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neareft  mate 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  fparkling  blaz'd ;  his  other  parts  befides 

Vcr.  1S2. the  glimmering  of  thefe  livid  flames]     So 

iDante  calls  Charon,  "  nocchier  della  Uvida  palude,"  Inf.  c.  iii. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  Styi^ian  lake  is  called  by  Statins,  Theb. 
i.  57.  "  Umbrifero  Styx  Uvida  fundo."     Todd. 

Ver.  185.  Thei^  reft,  if  an// red  can  harbour  there;"]  The 
turn  of  the  words  in  this  verfe,  refembles  a  paflage  in  Shakfpeare, 
Rich.  II.  A.  V.  S.  i. 

"  Here  let  us  rejl,  if  this  rebellious  earth 

"  Have  any  rejling."     Bowle. 

Ver.  1S6. our  afflicfted  I\>y:ers^     Afflicted  is 

here  intended  to  be  underftood  in  the  Latin  fenfe,  routed,  ruined^ 
utterly  broken.     Richardson. 

Ver.  191.  If  not,  what  refolution]  rFi^fl?  reinforcement ;  to 
which  is  returned,  "  If  not;"  a  vicious  fyntax :  But  the  poet 
gave  it  "  If  none  :"     Bentle^. 

The  fentiment  in  this  verfe  may  be  referred  to  Seneca's  Me</efl, 
ver.  163. 

"  Qui  nihil  potefl  fperare,  nihil  defperet."     Dunster. 

Yav.  193. eyes 

Thai  fparkling  blaa'd ;]     Dante  defcribes  Charoij 
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Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large,  i<)j 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood  ;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  ^\  horn  the  fables  name  of  monlirou.s  ilze, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jove  ; 
Briarcioij  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarfus  held  ;  or  that  fea-beaft    200 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 

with  eyes  of  burning  coal,  "con  occIii  di  bragia,"  Infcrn.  C.  iii. 
\0^.  See  alio  Marino's  clefcription  of  the  Devil,  Strage  degl' 
Innocent i,  L.  i.  ft.  19- 

*'  Poiche  da'  bafTi  cffetti  egli  raccolfe 

**  L'  alto  tenor  de  le  cagion  fuperne, 

"  Tinte  di  fangue,  c  di  vencn  trauolfc, 

"  Quafi  bragia  infernal,  V  enipic  lucerne." 
But  Spenfer's  more  elaborate  account  of  the  Old  Dragon's  eyes, 
was  probably  in  Milton's  mind,  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  14. 

"  His  b/azing  eijcs,  like  two  bright  ihining  fliieldcs, 

"   Did  burnc  with  wrath,  undifparkkdWs'mg  fyrc."     Todd. 

"W-r.  \^6. in  bulk  as  huge  &c.]     So  Dante, 

fpeaking  of  the  devil,  In/cnto,  C.  x.xxiv.  30. 
"   E  pill  con  gigante  i'  mi  convegno, 
"  Che  ig^i^.V7//i  non  fan  con /</«e  trafci'a."     Todd. 

Vf  r.  199' Ti/phon,]     Typhon  is   the  fame  with 

Typluieus.  Thn  >,/ic  den  of  Typhocus  was  in  Cilicia,  of  which 
Tarfus  was  a  celebrated  city,  we  are  told  by  Pindar  and  Pom- 
ponius  Mela.  I  am  much  millaken,  if  Milton  did  not  make  ufe 
of  Farnaby's  note  on  Ovid,  Met.  v.  347,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.     He  took  ancient  Tarfus  perhaps  from  Nuimus : 

Tecfff'oi  ctitaojAin/t  iFfa/ToinoXif, 
which  is  ijuoted  in  Lloyd's  Dii'lionary.     Jortix. 

But  fee  IMndar,  edit.  Ber.edid.  p.  C.V2,  who  confounds  Ti/p/ion 
and  Tiiphueua  togetlur.  The  C'iliciun  </<•«,  mentioned  by  Pindar, 
Itiows  alio  that  Milton  had  this  very  palliige  in  view. 

SriLI.l  NO  FLEET. 

Vcr.  COl.     Laiathan,]     Tiie  bcft  criticks  feeni  to  agree,  that 
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Created  hugeft  that  fvvim  the  ocean  ftream : 
Him,  haply,  (lumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  fome  fmall  night-founder\]  fkifF 
Deeming  fome  ifland,  oft,  as  fea-men  tell,     205 

the  leviathan  in  Job,  means  the  crocodile;  and  JNIilton  defcribes 
it,  in  the  fame  manner,  partly  as  a.  Jijk,  and  partly  as  a  beaji, 
and  attributes  fcales  to  it:  And  yet  by  fome  things  one  would 
think  that  he  took  it  rather  for  a  whale,  as  was  the  general 
opinion  ;  there  being  no  crocodiles  upon  the  coaft  of  Norway, 
and  what  follows  bein  related  of  the  zc/iale,  but  never,  as  I 
have  heard,  of  the  crocodile.     Newtox. 

Ver.  202. the  ocean  Jl ream . 'I     The  Greek 

and  Latin  poets  frequently  turn  fubftaatives  into  adjedtives.  So 
Juvenal,  according  to  the  bell  copies,  Sat.  xi.  94-. 

"  Qualis  in  oceanojiuctu  teftudo  nataret."     Jortin. 

The  phrafe  is  common  in  our  own  poetry.  Thus,  in  the  Hiji. 
of  Orlando  Furittfo,  4to,  1599. 

"To  burft  tlie  billowes  of  the  ocean  fea." 
And  in  Drummond's  Poems,  l6\6,  part  2d. 

"  And  too  long  painted  on  the  ocean Jirearncs." 
And   in    Drayton's  Barons  Warres,  C.  v.   ft.  50.     "  The  ocean 
Jlreame."     And  often  in  Spenfer.     Todd. 

Ver.  204.  The  pilot  of  fome  Jinall  night-foxuider'd  Jliiff]  Some 
little  boat,  whofe  pilot  dares  not  proceed  in  his  courfe,  for  fear  of 
the  dark  night  :  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  foundered  horfe  that 
can  go  no  farther :  Or,  night-foundered,  in  danger  of  finking  at 
night,  from  the  term,  fovndering  at  fea.  1  prefer  the  former,  as 
being  Milton's  aim.     Hume. 

The  phrafe  in  Comus,  v.  483,  confirms  the  former  of  thefe 
explications.     Todd. 

Ver.  205.  Deeming  fome  ijland,'\  Milton  is  juftified  in  this 
defcription  by  various  authorities.  Olaus  magnus  writes  a  whole 
chapter  De  anchoris  dorfo  ceti  impofitis.  "  Habet  etiam  cetus 
fuper  corium  fuum  fuperficiem  tanquam  fabulum  quod  eft  juxta 
littus  maris :  unde  plenmque,  elevate  dorfo  fuo  fuper  undas,  d 
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AVith  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  fide  under  the  lee,  Nvhile  night 
Invelts  the  fea,  and  wiflied  morn  delays : 
So  (iretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch- fiend  lay, 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake:  nor  ever  thence  210 
Had  rifcn,  or  lieav'd  his  head;  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permiflion  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  deligns ; 

natigantihus  nihil  aliud  creditur  cjfe  quam  infula.  Itaqiie  nautae 
ad  eum  appellant:  et  fuper  eum  defccndunt,  inque  ipfum  palos 
Jigmit,  naves  alligant,  etc."  There  is  a  fimilar  relation  of  the 
whale  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  i.  568.  And  Ariofto's  del'cription 
of  the  lakna,  an  enormous  lea-monfter,  aflbrds  another  proof  of 
fifh  having  been  taken  for  illands :  Oil.  Fur.  C.  vi.  ft.  37. 
"  Ch'clla  fia  un  ijhktta  ci  credemo."     Todd. 

Ver.  207.  Invefts  the  fea,']  A  phrafe  often  ufed  by  the  poets, 
who  call  darknefs  the  mantle  of  the  night,  with  which  fhe  itnejls 
the  earth.  Milton,  in  another  place,  has  another  fuch  beautiful 
figure,  and  truly  poetical,  when  fpeaking  of  the  moon,  B.  iv.  609, 

"  And  o'er  the  dark  her  fdver  mantle  threw." 
And  In  another  place,  B.  ix.  52, 

"  Night's  hemifphere  had  vcil'd  the  horizon  round." 

Thus  the  epithet,  >ituvaiTiirh«<;,  is  given  to  the  night  by  Mufapus. 
Statins  has  a  fimilar  e.NprcHion  to  that  uf  Milton,  Theb.  v.  51. 

. "  ingenti  tellurem  proximus  umbrd 

"    Vejld  Alhos,  &c."     Callaxdf.ii. 

Ver.  211.     ■- hut  that  the  will  &c.]     This  is 

a  material  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  the  management  of  it  is  ad- 
mirable. The  poet  has  no  where  fliown  his  judgement  more, 
than  in  the  reafons  alligned,  on  account  of  wiiich  wi«  find  this 
Rebel  releafed  from  his  adamantine  chains,  and  at  liberty  to 
become  the  great,  though  bad,  agent  of  the  poem.  We  may 
alfo  notice  the  findy  plain  but  majellick  language,  in  which 
thefe  reafuns  arc  afligned.     Dun8T£R. 
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That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himfelf  damnation,  while  he  fought  215 
Evil  to  others;  and,  enrag'd,  might  fee 
How  all  his  malice  ferv'd  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodnefs,  grace,  and  mercy,  fliown 
On  Man  by  him  feduc'd  ;  but  on  himfelf 
Treble  confufion,  wrath,  and  vengeance,  pour'd. 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  ftature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames. 
Driven  backward,  flope  their  pointing  fpires, 

and,  roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midil;  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  fleers  his  flight  225 

Ycr.  222. OJi  each  hand  thejianies, 

Driveii  backward,  &c.]  See  the  acliievemeiit  of 
Britomait  in  Spenfer,  Faer.  Qii.  iii.  xi.  25.  The  circumftance 
of  the  fire,  mixed  with  a  moft  noifome  fmoke,  which  prevents 
her  from  entering  into  the  houfe  of  Buf3'rane,  is,  I  think,  au 
obftacle,  which  we  meet  with  in  The  Seven  QhamjAons  of  Chriften- 
doin.  And  there  are  many  inftances  in  this  achievement,  parallel 
to  thofe  in  the  adventure  of  the  Black  Caftle,  and  the  Enchanted 
Fountain. 

"  Therwith,  refolv'd  to  prove  her  utmoft  might, 
"  Her  ample  fliield  flie  threw  before  her  face, 
"  And  her  fwords  point  direding  forward  right 
"  Aflayld  the  flame ;  the  which  ef  tofoones  gave  place, 
"  And  did  itfelfe  divide  with  equall  fpace, 
"  That  through  flie  palled  ;  as  a  thonder-bolt 
"  Perceth  the  yielding  ayre,  &c." 
Milton,  who  tempered  and  exalted  the  extravagance  of  romance 
with  the  dignity  of  Homer,  has   here  given  us  a  noble  ima^e 
-Avhich,  like  Spenfer's,  feems  to  have  had  its  foundation  in  fume 
defcription  which  he  had  met  with  in  books  of  chivalry. 

T.  Wauton. 
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Aloft,  incumbent  on  llio  dulky  air 

1'hat  felt  unuliial  wciiiht;  till  on  cirv  land 

He  lii;lits,   if  it  were  land  that  ever  hnrn'd 

With  i'olid,  a.s  the  lake  with  lujuid  lire  : 

And  fuch  appear'd  in  hue,  as  when  the  force  230 

Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  hill 

Vcr.  226.     inciimhrnf  on  the  diijhii  air 

That  flit  uniij'ual  uiig/tl ;]  This  conceit  of  the 
air's  iVclinf;  unuriuil  \vi'iij;lit,  is  boi rowed  from  Spoiiii'i's  ckfcrip- 
lion  ot"  llu'  Old  Dragon,  J'acr.  Qii.  i.  xi.  18. 

"  Then  with  his  wavini^  wings  dirpla3ed  wyde, 
"  IlinilMt'o  uj)  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 
"  And  with  llrong  flight  did  forcibly  divyde 
"  The  yielding  ayre,  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
"   Her  flitting  parts,  and  eknient  unfound, 
"   To  bearefo  great  a  tceight."     Tiiyeu. 
P.  Fletcher,  in  his  Purp.  Ijlaiid,  c.  12.   ft.  59,  fpeaks  in  like 
manuer  of  the  dragon,  as  Mr.  Ileadley  alfo  has  obferved  : 
"  So  up  he  rofe  upon  his  ftretched  fails 
*'  Fearlefll-  expecVing  his  approaching  di-ath  : 
*'  So  up  he  rofc,  that  the  ai/cr  ftarts,  and  fails, 
**  And,  oxer-preJJ'edy  finks  his  load  beneath  : 
•'  So  up  he  rofe,  as  does  a  thunder-cloud, 
"  Which  all  the  earth  with  Ihadows  black  dors  fliroud  : 
"  So  up  he  rofe,  and  through  thcurari/  oyer  row'd."    Toon. 

Ver.  229. u'V//  liquid  fire  :]      Dr.  Nrwton  cites 

Virg.  Eel.  vi.33.  "  IJt  liquidi  nnuil  ignU."  See  likewifi-  I.ucret. 
vi.  20-1'.  The  phrafc  is  alfo  in  Shakfpeare's  Othello,  ami  in  Cra- 
(ixaw's  Saercd  Forms,  l652,  p.  10().  IMilton  repeats  it,  v.  701. 
But,  as  Mr.  DunlUr  obfcrvi-s,  the  lake  burning  with  liquid  (ire 
is  palpably  Ariofto's  "  bullcntijhigiii"  oi'  wlekvii  fouls,  Orl.  Ttir. 
C.  xiii.  3().     Todd. 

Ver.  231.  Of  fubterranean  uind]  Dr.  Pearce  conjcclures, 
that  it  fliould  be  read  uinds,  becaufe  it  is  faid  "  aid  the  uinds," 
afterwards ;  and  the  conjecture  feems  probable  and  ingenious  : 
The  "  fucU'd  entrails  aid  and  cncreafc  the  v:inds"  which  firll 
blew  up  the  lire.     Newton. 
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Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  fhatter'd  fide 
Of  thundering  iEtna,  whofe  combuftible 
And  fueil'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Subhm'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds,    235 
And  leave  a  linged  bottom  all  involved 
With  ftench  and  fmoke :  luch  refting  found  the  fole 
Of  unbleft  feet.     Him  followed  his  next  mate  : 
Both  glorying  to  have  Tcap'd  the  Stygian  flood 
As  Gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  flrength, 
Not  by  the  fuffe ranee  of  fupernai  Power.         241 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  foil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  loft  Arch-Angel,  this  the  feat 
That  we  muft  change  for  Heaven  ;  this  mournful 

gloom 
For  that  celeftial  light  ?  Be  it  fo  !  fmce  he,  24-5 
Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  difpofe  and  bid 
What  fliall  be  right :  farthelt  from  him  is  beft. 
Whom  reafon  hath  equalFd,  force  hath  made 

fupreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  !  Hail,  horrours  !  hail, 

Ver.  232.     Tom  from  Pelorus,]     Dante,  Purg.  C.  xiv.  32. 
"  L'alpeftro  monte,  and'  e  tvonco  Peloro." 
Pelorus,  one  of   the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily ;  now 
called  Cape  Faro ;  not  far  from  mount  ^tna.     Todd. 

Ver.  24>6.  Who  now  is  Sovran,]  So  Milton  fpells  it  after 
the  Italian ybi'/Y/«o.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  our  vjovdfoiereign.     Newton. 

Ver.  247.     farthejl  from  him  is  heji,1     This  is 

exprefled  from  the  Greek  proverb,  no(3(jw  Aioj  n  kou  xe^xwa,  Far 
from  Jupiter,  but  far  too  from  thunder,     Bentley. 
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Infernal  world  !  Ami  ihou,  profoundcft  Hell,  251 
lleceive  thy  new  pollelibur  !  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itlelf 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
AVhat  matter  where,  if  1  be  Itill  the  lame,     25^ 
And  what  1  ftiould  be;  all  but  lefs  than  he 
'Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?  Hereatleaft 
We  ihall  be  free;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built  - 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  dri\e  us  hence :  260 
Here  we  may  reign  fecure,  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  ferve  in  Heaven  ! 

Vcr.  252.  Receive  tJii/  new  pofrjour /]  This  paflagc  firms 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  AJax  of  Sophocles,  where  Ajax, 
before  he  kills  himfelf,  cries  out  much  in  the  fame  maiuicr ; 

EXsyQe  (Xf-      NewtOX. 
Vcr.  254-.     The  mind  is  its  oxen  place,  &rc.]     Thofe  are  fome 
of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Stoicks,  and  couKl  not  Ix-  better 
ridiculcil  than  they  are  here,  by  In-ing  put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan 
in  his  prefent  lituation.     Thver. 

Ver,  263.     Better  to  reign,  in  Hell,  than  fence  in  Heaven  /] 
Dr.  Newton  obferves,  that  this  line  a  very  fine   improvement 
upon  Prometheus's  anfwer  to  Mercury  in  iEfchylus,  Prom.  Vinci. 
^5_()()7.     Compare  aUb  P.  Fletcher's  Loctijls,   16'27,  p.  37. 
"  Thus  fell  this  Prince  of  dnrknes,  once  a  brigiit 

"  And  glorious  ftarre  : 

"  To  be  in  heaven  the  J'econd  he  dij'dains  : 
"   So  now  the  firll  in  hell  and  (lames  he  raigne.^, 
"  Crowii'd  once  with  joy  und  light;  now  crowii'd  with  iir» 
and  paines." 
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But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  alTociates  and  copartners  of  our  lofs,      26s 
Lie  thus  aftoniih'd  on  the  oblivious  poo], 
And  call  them  not  to  (liare  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  manfion ;  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain'd  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  loft  in  Hell  ? 

So  Satan  fpake ;  and  him  Beelzebub        271 
Thus  anfwer'd.     Leader  of  thofe  armies  bright, 
"Which  but  theOmnipotent  none  could  havefoil'd! 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  livelieft  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  fo  oft     275 
In  worft  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag'd,  in  all  aflliults 
Their  fureft  fignal,  they  will  foon  refume 
New  courage  and  revive  ;  though  now  they  lie 
Groveling  and  proftrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  2So 
As  we  ere  while,  aftounded  and  amaz\l ; 
No  wonder,  fallen  fuch  a  pernicious  highth. 

Hefcarce  had  ceased,  when  the  fuperiour  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  (here :  his  ponderous 

fliield, 
Ethereal  temper,  mafly,  large  and  round,     2S5 
Behind  him  caft ;  the  broad  circumference 


Sec  likewife  the  citation  from  Slaftbrd's  Niohe,  in  the  Inquirj 
into  the  Origin  of  Paradife  Loft,  in  the  preferit  volume,  p.  269. 

Todd. 

Ver.  266. the  oblivious  pool,]     Oblivious, 

;that  is,  caujiiig  foi'getfulnefs,  as  in  Shakfpcare's  Macbdh :  "  foui« 
fweet  oi/>iw«*  autidote."    J) vaster. 
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Hung  on  bis  flioiilders  like  the  moon,  whoi'c  orb 
Through  o])tick  glals  the  Tufcan  artill  a  ievvs 
At  evening  fVoni  the  top  of  Fefolr, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  deibry  new  lands,  290 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  ipotty  globe. 
His  fpear,  to  ecpiai  which  the  tallcli  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  ma(i: 
Of  fome  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 

Ver.  287.     Hung  on  his  Jhouhlcrs  like  the  vioon,'[      So  Spciift-r 
defcribcs  the  fliicld  of  Radigund,  Fuery  Queen,  v.  v.  3. 
"  And  on  her  Jlioulder  hung  herjhicld,  bedeck t 
"   Upon  the  bofle  with  lloncs  that  fhincd  wide, 
**  As  thefaire  moont  in  her  mofl;  full  afpecH, 
*'  That  to  the  vioone  if  mote  be  like  in  each  refpc<?t," 
Compare  alfo  Callimachus,  Hj/mn.  Dian,  v.  53.     Todd. 

Ver.  289-  T'cfole,'\  A  town  near  Florence.  "  Mean  time 
here  we  are  however  in  Arno's  vale  ;  [Valdarno ;1  the  full  moon 
fhinini;  over  FiV/o/f,  which  I  fee  from  my  windows:  Milton's 
vcrfcs  every  moment  in  one's  mouth,  and  Ctdilco's  houfc  twenty 
yards  from  one's  door."  Obferv.  in  a  Journey  through  Italy,  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  271.     Todd. 

Ver.  292.  His  fpear,  to  equal  which  tS:c.]  Mr.  Stillingllect 
refers  to  Homer's  Polypheme,  Od^'.  ix.  321.  Hut  the  pages  of 
Italian  romance  feem  to  have  fuggefted  this  defcription.  Sec 
Mr.  Warton's  note  on  Sanif.  Agon.  ver.  1122.     Todd. 

Ver.  293.     Norwegian  hills,}     Tin-  hills  of  Norway, 

barren  and  rocky,  but  abounding  in  vail  woods,  from  wheiice  arc 
brou"ht  mafts  of  the  largell  fize.     Hume. 

Ver.  29+.     0/'yo;«c^reu/ ammiral,]    From  the  German  rtw/m/ij^ 
or  amirael,   fays  Hume  ;  from    the  Italian  unnniraglio,  fays  lli- 
chardfon  more  probably.   Milton  made  choice  of  this,  as  thinking 
it  of  a  better  found  than  admiral ;  and  in  Latin  he  writes  ammi' 
ralatus  curia,  "  the  court  of  admiralty."     Newton. 

Ammiral,  that  is,  any  great  or  capital jhip.  In  this  fenfe  the 
word  frequently  occurs  in  Sir  R.  Hawkins's  *'  Obfcrvations  in 
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He  walk'd  with,  to  fupport  uneafy  (leps         295 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  hke  thofe  Heps 
On  Heaven's  azure ;  and  the  torrid  chme 
Smote  on  him  fore  beiides,  vaulted  with  fire : 
Nathlefs  he  fo  endur'd,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  fea  he  Hood,  and  callVl     309 
His  legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc'd 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the  brooks 

his  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,"  ed.  l622.  fol.  "  The  Admirall 
of  the  Spanifh  Armado  was  a  Flemifh  Jliippe."  p.  9-  Again, 
"  The  Admirall,  in  which  I  came,  a  Jliip  of  about  five  hundreth 
tunnes."  p.  87.  Hume  and  Dr.  Newton  have  miftalten  the  fenfe 
of  this  place.  Dobfon  renders  the  word,  not  improperly,  by 
proetoria  puppis.     Rolli  finely  italianizes  it  by  this  line, 

"  Per  arborarne  un'  almirante  naie."     Bowle. 

I  mufl  add,  that  Fairfax,  in  his  tranflation  of  Tqfo,  edit.  I6OO, 
p.  92,  fpells  the  word,  amrall.  Sylvefter  alfo  ufes  antral  in  an 
elegy,  fubjoined  to  his  tranllation  of  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  II70. 
And  Fanftiaw,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Lujiad  of  Camoens,  l655> 
generally  fpells  it,  ammiral.     Todd. 

Ver.  299.  Nathkjs]  Neverthelefs.  Thus  Chaucer,  Prologue 
to  Cant.  Tales, 

"  But  nathlefs  while  that  I  have  time  and  fpace." 
And  Spenfer,  Taer.  Qu.  i.  ix.  54. 

"  Yetnath'eleffe  it  could  not  doe  him  die."     Callander. 

Ver.  302.  Thick  as  avtnmnal  leaves'\  The  comparifon  of 
multitudes  to  leaves,  occurs  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  ancient 
poets  ;  but  without  any  fuch  accompanying  fcenery  as  in  INIilton. 
The  number  of  evil  fpirits  is  likewife  illultrated  Amply  by  this 
comparifon,  in  Taffo,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  ix.  ft,  66. 

"   Ne  tante  vede  mai  T  Autunno  al  fuolo. 

"  Cader  co'  primi  freddi  aride  foglie." 
And  in  Dante  the  multitude  of  thofe  who  enter  Charon's  boat. 
is  reprefented  by  the  fame  ina age,  Inferno,  C.  iii.  112. 
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In  Vallombrofa,  nhere  the  Etrurian  fliadps, 
High  over-arch'd,  iml)0vver  ;  or  fcattcr  d  fedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd    30 5 

"  Come  d'  Autuiino  fi  hvaii  lo  f(»i;lif, 
"   1/  una  approlHi  ^Jcll'  altra,  iiifiii  cho  H  ramo 
"   lltnde  alia  terra  tuttc  le  fuo  fpoqlic  :" 
Here  tlic  leaves  lie  in  heaps  upon  the  ground;  but,  in  Milton,  thry 
Jlrow  the  brooks,  as  his  angels  covered  the  burning  lake.     There  is 
alfo  a  beautiful  fimile,  which   Milton  might  have  iu  view,  in 
Ariolto,  Or/.  Fur.  C.  xiv.  ft.  75. 

"  Poi  fun  Ic  genti  fenza  nomc.  tan  to, 

"  Che  del  lor  fangue  oggi  faranno  un  lago, 

**  Che  meglio  conterei  ciafcuna  foglia, 

"  Quando  1'  Autunno  gli  arbori  nc  fpoglia."     Todd. 

Ver.  303.  In  Fallombro/a,]  This  vale,  celebrated  for  its 
piety  and  fituation,  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Florence.  It  is 
thus  fwectly  defcribed  by  Ariofto,  0/7.  Fur.  c.  xxii.  It.  36. 

"  Cosi  fu  nominata  una  badia 

"  Ricca,  e  bella,  n^  men  religiofa, 

*'  E  cortefe  a  chiunque  vi  vcniu." 
^lilton,  no  doubt,  had  vifited  this  delightful  fpot.  His  accu- 
racy, liowever,  was  called  in  queflion  by  A)me  gentlemen,  who, 
in  1789>  having  feen  it,  contradicted  the  alVertion,  "  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  in  \'allonibrofa  ;"  becaufe,  as  they  faid,  the  trees 
are  all  ever-green  in  thofe  woods.  But,  Mrs.  Piozzi  obfervcs, 
*'  Milton  was  right,  it  feenis,  notwithftanding  :  For  the  botanifts 
tell  me,  that  nothing  makes  more  litter  tlian  lhcj/iedding  of  leaves, 
which  replace  themfelves  by  others,  as  on  the  plants  ftyled 
ever-green ;  which  change  like  every  tree,  but  only  do  not 
change  all  at  once,  and  remain  ftript  till  Spring."  Obforva- 
tions,  &c.  as  before,  vol.  i.  p.  '3'2.3.     Todd. 

Ver.  303.     uith  fierce  xvitids  Orion  arm'd]     Orion 

is  a  conllellation  reprefented  in  the  rigure  of  an  tirmed  man,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  attended  with  I'tormy  weather  :  "  a[l'urgensjiuCla 
nimbufus  Orion."     Virg,  /E«.  i.  539'     Newton. 

In  Petrarch's  Son.  .x.xxiii,  parte  prima,  the  combination  of 
"  Orione  annalo"  occurs.  Iu  U»c  Ion  of  Luvipidcs,  Orion  is 
called  ^np^fnt.     Todd. 
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JIath  vex'd  the  Red-Sea  coaft,    whofe  waves 

o'erthrew 
Budris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  purfued 
The  fojourners  of  Golhen,  who  beheld 
From  the  fafe  (hore  their  floating  carcaiTes   310 
And  broken  chariot  wheels  :  fo  thick  beftrown, 
Abje6l  and  loft  lay  thefe,  covering  the  flood, 

Wt.  306.  Hath  vexd  the  Red-Sta  coajl,]  The  Red -Sea 
abounds  fo  much  with  fedge,  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is 
called  "  The  Sedgi/  Sea."  And  Milton  fays  "  hafh  vex'd  the 
Red-Sea  coajl"  particularly,  becaufe  the  wind  ufually  drives  the 
fedge  in  great  quantities  towards  the  (hore.     Neavton. 

Ver.  307.  Bufiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry,]  Pharaoh  has 
been  called  by  fome  writers  Bufiris,  as  Dr.  Pearce  and  Hume  have 
noted.  And  chivalry  fignilies  not  only  knighthood,  but  perjons 
•who  life  horfes  injight ;  both  fuch  as  ride  on  horfos,  and  fuch  as 
ride  in  chariots  drawn  by  them ;  as  Dr.  Pearce  illuftrates  by 
V.  7^5.,  by  Par.  Reg.  B.  iii.  344-,  and  by  feveral  references  to 
Fairfax's  TaflTo.  It  may  be  added,  that  caialkria,  in  Italian, 
has  a  fignification  equally  extenfive  ;  being  ufed  "  per  ogni  genere 
di  milizie,  cosi  cavaliere  fi  diffe  per  foldato."  Delia  Crufca. 
So  INlilton,  in  his  Hijl.  of  Eng.  B.  iii.  "  Arthur  with  all  his 
chivalry."  Or,  as  Mr.  Dunfter  obferves,  chivalry  may  be  ufed 
for  chariots,  as  tVwoj  are  by  Homer,  11.  v.  328.  Where  fee  the 
fcholiafl.    Todd. 

Ver.  308.     perfidious  hat  red]    Becaufe  Pharaoh,  after 

leave  given  to  the  Ifraclites  to  depart,  followed  after  them  as 
fugitives.     Hume. 

Ver.  310.  From  the  fqfe  Jhore  &c.]  Much  has  been  faid  of 
the  long  fimilitudes  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  wherein  they 
fetch  a  compafs  as  it  were  to  draw  in  new  images,  befides  thofe 
in  which  the  dircft  point  of  likenefs  confifrs.  I  think  they  have 
been  fufficiently  juftilied  in  the  general :  But,  in  this  before  us, 
while  the  poet  is  digreffing,  he  raifes  a  new  fimilitude  from  thu 
floating  carcafles  of  the  Egyptians.     Heylin-. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 
He  call'd  lb  loud,   ihat  all  the  hollow  tleep 
Of  Ilell  rclbunded  !    Princes,  Potentates,     315 
AA  arriours,  the  tlovver  of  IJeaven  !  once  yours, 

now  lolt, 
If  I'uch  ailoniihment  as  this  can  feife 
Eternal  Spirits ;  or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repofe 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  eaf^/you  find     320 
To  llumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 
Or  in  this  abject  poflure  have  ye  fworn 
To  adore  the  Conquerour  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood, 
AVith  fcatter'd  arms  and  eniigns  ;  till  anon     32i 
His  IVift  purfuers  from  Heaven-gates  difcern 
The  advantage,  and,  delcending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  hnked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  [rulf. 

o 

Vcr.  3 14-. all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  refomided  !]     So,  at  the  blaft  of  the  lu- 
fcrnal  Trumpet,  in  TalTo,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  3. 
"  Trcmiin  h>  fpatiofe  atre  cavenic, 
"  Et  r  mr  cicco  a  quel  romor  rimbomba." 

And  Ao  Marino,  Strage  degl'  Lniocenti,  1633,  1.  i.  (t.  38. 
"  Vlularo  trii  volte  i  caui  fpechi, 

"  Tic  volte  rimbombar  Tombre  profoinle,  Sec." 
Compare  alio  1.  i.  ft.  Ij). 

"  c  fciolfe 

"  Ilug^^ito,  die  'ntrono  I'atre  caucrne."     Todd. 

Vcr.  328.     uifh  linked  thundei holts 

Traii-i/ix  «.s  tu  the  bottom  of  thin  gulj .^  Tkis  alludes 
to  tlic  fate  of  Ajax  Oileus,  Virg.  vEn.  i.  4  fc. 
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Awake,  arife,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !  S30 

They  heard,  and  were  abafli'd,  and  up  they 
fprung 
Upon  the  wing  ;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  fleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Roufe  and  beftir  themfelves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight      335 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  General's  voice  they  foon  obey'd  ; 
Innumerable.     As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coalt,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind,        341 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 

"  Ilium  expirantem  frans/ixo  pcciore  flam  mas 
"  Turbine  corripuit,  fcopuloque  infixit  acuto." 

Compare  the  devil's  fpeech  to  his  damned  afleniLly,  in  Taflb, 
canto  the  fourth,  from  ftanza  9  to  ftanza  18,  which  Milton  had 
feen,  but  has  borrowed  little  of.     HuME. 

Ver.  337.    Ytf  to  (heir  General's  loice  the^  foon  obe}'u]  Thus 
Chaucer,  in  his  Legend  of  u-omai, 

"  That  as  an  harp  obeyeth  to  the  hand." 

And  Spenfer,  Faer.  Qu.  iii.  xi.  35. 

"  Lo,  now  the  heavens  oleij  to  me  alone/'     Bentley. 

Ver.  341.     warping}     Working   themfelves  forward  j  a 

fea-term.     Hume. 

Ver.  343.     darken  d  all  the  land  of  Nile:]     The 

devils,  at  the  command  of  their  infernal  monarch,  %ing  abroad 
over  the  world  to  injure  the  Chriftian  caufe,  are  timilarly  com- 
pared by  Taflb  to  black  ftorms  obfcuring  the  face  of  day,  Gier, 

y  2 
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So  numberlers  were  lliofe  had  Angels  ften 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell    345 
'Twixt  Uj)[)er,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires; 
Till,  as  a  fignal  given,  the  up-lifted  fpear 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  dire<5l 
'J'heir  courfe,  in  even  balance  down  thev  light 
On  the  firm  brimftone,  and  fill  all  the  plain  ;  350 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 

Lib.  C.  iv,  18.    And,  wlieie  they  are  all  driven  bark  by  Michael, 
it  is  laid,  C.  ix.  66. 

"  Liberatt)  di  lor  quilla  \\  negra 

"  I'accia  depone  ii  mondo."     Dun'Ster. 

Wt.  3J1.     -■/  muhitudc,  like  u/iich  the  populous  North 

Pourd  «fie/]  This  comparifon  doth  not  fall 
below  the  reft,  as  fome  have  imaained.  They  were  thick  as  the 
leaves,  and  numberlefs  as  the  locujh ;  but  I'uch  a  multitude  the 
North  mver  poured  forth  :  The  fubjed  of  this  cumpunjon  rifes 
very  much  above  the  others  ;  the  leaves  and  locujh.  Tlie  Nor- 
thern parts  of  the  world  are  obferved  to  be  more  fruitful  of  people, 
than  the  hotter  countries:  hence,  "  the  populous  North,"  which 
Sir  William  Temple  calls,  "  the  Northern  hive."     Newtox. 

Dr.  Newton  does  not  fcem  to  be  aware  that  the  three  covi- 
parijbns,  which  he  refi-rs  to,  relate  to  the  three  dij/'crent  Jiatcs  in 
wliich  ihefe  fallen  Angels  are  rej>refeiited.  When,  abjeCit,  they 
lie  lupine  on  the  lake,  tht-y  are  in  this  lituation  compared,  in 
point  of  number,  to  valt  heaps  of  leaves  which  in  Autumn  the 
poet  himf  If  lad  obferved  to  befirew  the  water-courfes  and 
bottoms  of  Vallombrofi. — When  roufed  by  their  great  leader's 
objurgatory  fumniuns,  and  on  wing,  they  are  in  this  fecond  litu- 
ation again  cemp.ircd,  in  |)oint  of  number,  to  the  loculb  which 
were  font  as  a  divine  vengeance  or  plague  on  the  land  of  ligypt, 
wiien  Pharaoh  refufed  to  let  the  Ifraelites  depart. — Thefe  two 
finiilies  are  admirabU-,  and  in  their  place  could  nut,  i  believe, 
well    be*  lurpalled.     That   of  the    locufts,    indepcnduitly  of  its 
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Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  fons 

being  taken  from  Scripture,  far  furpa/Tos  in  every  refpeft  that  of 
the  birds  of  paflage  in  Virgil  and  TafTo;  vvlii.  h  both  poets  have 
joined  to  that  of  leaves  falling,  to  reprefent  the  numerous  ghofts 
crowding  on  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  the  multitude  of  devils 
driven  back  by  Michael  to  the  infernal  regions. — The  object  of 
the  third  comparifon  is  to  illuftrate  the  number  of  the  fallen 
Angels,  when  alighted  on  the  firm  brimftone;  and,  like  foldiers, 
forming  into  bands  under  their  refpedlive  leaders.  In  this  fitu- 
ation,  I  doubt  if  he  could  well  have  found  any  thing  fo  proper 
to  compare  them  with,  as  the  moft  numerous  multitude  of 
troops  which  hiitory  records  ever  to  have  marched  out  upon 
any  military  expedition.  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  com- 
paring one  band  of  troops  to  another,  where  though  different  in 
their  nature  the  defcription  of  them  when  embodied  is  fo  nearly 
funilar,  is  rather  an  exemplification  than  a  fimile.  liefidc, 
comparing  the  numerous  infernal  legions  to  a  circumfiaiice  of 
real  undecorated  hiftory,  is  no  very  lucid  or  poetick  illuftra- 
tion ;  and  in  this  refpect  I  much  prefer  the  reference  to  the 
legions  of  romance  and  the  fabulous  ages,  ver.  576,  &c. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  353.  Rhene  or  the  Danaw,']  He  might  have  faid,  PJ/ine 
•/•  the  Danube;  but  he  chofe  Rhe/ie  of  the  Latin,  and  Danaw  of 
the  German.     Newton. 

He  chofe  to  follow  Spenfer,  and  our  elder  poetS.  Rhene  is 
Spenfer's  word  for  the  Rhine,  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  xi.  21.  And  Lod. 
Brylkett,  in  the  Mourning  Mufe  of  Thejiylis,  writes  Reyne  and 
Danow.  Lille,  in  his  tranflation  of  Du  Bartas,  writes  "  the 
Donaw  and  the  Rhine,"  ed.   l625.  p.  12y.     Todd. 

Ibid.     ■ : when  her  barbarous  funs]     They  were  truly 

barbarous;  for,  befides  exercifing  feveral  cruelties,  they  dcftroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  learning  and  politenefs  wherever  the}'  came. 
They  were  the  Goths,  and  Huns,  and  Vandals,  who  over-ran  all 
the  Southern  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  croffing  the  Mediterra- 
nean beneath  Gibraltar,  landed  in  Africa,  and  f|)read  themfelves 
as  far  as  Lybia.  "  Beneath"  Gibraltar,  means  more  South-ward; 
the  North  being  upi.<.rviojl  in  the  globe.     Newton. 
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Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  fpread 
Beneath  (Jihrahar  to  the  Lyhian  i'ands.        355 
Forthwith  from  every  fquadron,  and  each  hand. 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  hade  where  flood 
Their  great  Commander;  Godlike  Ihapes,  and 

forms 
Excelling  human  ;  princely  Dignities  ;  359 

And  Powers  that  erft  in  Heaven  ikt  on  thrones ; 
Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial ;  blotted  out  antl  ras'd 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 
Kor  had  they  yet  among  the  fons  of  Eve 
Got  them  new  names;  till,  wandering  o'er  the 

earth,  365 

Throuij-h  God's  hiiih  fufterance  for  the  trial  of 

man, 

V'cr.  35i.  Came  like  a  deluge]  Spenlcr,  dcfcribing  tiic  fame 
people,  lias  the  ramo  fiiniK-,  Facr.  Qii.  ii.  x.  15,  as  Dr.  Nowton 
has  obferved.  And  Petrarch  has  the  like  comparifon,  Cam.  xvi. 
But  \vc  mull  refer  to  Ijliia/i,  lix.  ip.  "  When  the  enemy  fhall 
come  in  like  a  flood."    Todd. 

Ver.  361.  Though  of  their  rtames  Sec]  Pfahn  i\.  5,  6. 
*'  Thou  hall  put  out  tlieir  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Their  nicnin- 
rial  is  perilhed  with  them."  And  Zicr.  iii.  5.  "  I  will  not  b/ut 
his  jiame  out  vj  the  book  of  lije."     Gilliks. 

Dr.  Newton  obferves,  that  Milton  has  written  hooks  in  the 
plural,  as  well  as  records  jufl  before ;  and  becaufc  the  plural 
agrees  belter  with  the  idea  that  he  would  give  of  the  great 
number  of  the  Angels.  Rut  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  in  his  edition  of 
this  lJ(K)k  of  Paradife  Loft  in  \1\)'^,  has  admitted  into  the  text 
the  conjecture  of  IJcntley,  "  the  booh  of  life;"  which,  he  fays, 
the  ftyU*  of  the  fucrcd  Epick,  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  in- 
vincibly fupport.    Todd. 
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By  falfities  and  lies  the  greatefl  part 
Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forfake 
God  their  Creator,  and  the  invifible 
Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  370 
Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adorn'd 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 
And  Devils  to  adore  for  Deities: 
Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names. 
And  various  idols  through  the  Heathen  world. 
Say,  Mufe,  their  names  then  known  ;  who  firil, 
who  laft,  370 

Ver.  367-  Bij  falfities  and  lies}  That  is,  as  Mr.  Upton  ob- 
ferves,  hyfalfe  idols,  under  a  corporeal  reprefentation  belying  the 
true  God.     The  poet  plainly  alludes  to  Rom.  i.  22.     Newton. 

Ver.  369.     and  the  invifible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them   to  transform  &c.] 
Alluding  to  Rom.  i.  23.     Newtox. 

Ver.  372.  With  gay  religions  fidl  of  ]}0)np  and  gold,]  By 
religions  Milton  means  religious  lites,  as  Cicero  ulcs  the  word, 
%vhcn  he  joins  "  religiones  et  ceremonias,"  De  Leg.  lib.  i.  c.  15, 
and  elfewhere.     Pearce. 

Thus  JMilton  alfo,  in  his  Hif.  of  Engl.  B.  iii.  "  The  Britons 
wee  taken  up  with  religions,  more  than  with  feats  of  arms." 

Todd. 

Ver.  376.  Say,  Mufe,  their  names  then  linoun  ;]  Their  nero 
names.  Milton  finely  confidered,  that  the  names,  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  thefe  evil  Angels,  carry  a  bad  fignitication,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  thofe  they  had  in  their  ftate  of  innocence  and 
glory;  he  has  therefore  faid  their  former  names  are  now  loll, 
rafed  from  amongft  thofe  of  their  old  aflbciates  who  retain  their 
purity  and  happincfs.     Richardson'. 

Fur  the  enumeration  of  the   Syrian   and  Arabian  deities,   i 
may  be  obfervcd,  that  Milton  has  comprifcd  in  one  hundred  an4 
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Rous'd  from  tlie  flumber,  on  that  fiery  couch, 
At  their  great  Kmperour's  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  (ingly  where  he  ftood  on  the  bare  llrand, 
\\  hile  the  promilciious  croud  flood  yet  aloof.  3so 
The  chief  were  thofe,  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 
I^oiiming  to  feek  their  prey  on  earth,  durft  fix 
Their  feats  long  after  next  the  feat  of  God, 
Their  altars  by  his  altar ;  Gods  ador'd 
Among  the  nations  round  ;  and  dur(l  abide  385 
Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion,  thron'd 
Between  the  Cherubim ;  yea,  often  plac'd 
AV  ithin  his  fanctuary  itfelf  their  flirines, 
Abominations;  and  with  curfed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  folemn  feafts  profan'd,      399 
And  with  their  darknefs  durft  affront  his  li";ht. 


thirty  very  boantiful  lines,  the  two  learned  fyntagmas,  which 
Scldcn  had  cumpuled  on  that  abftrufe  fubjett.  Gibbon,  Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  i.  p.  539,  note.  4°.  edit.  The  exordium  to  this  enu- 
meration, "  ivhujirjly  ixho  loft,"  is  from  Homer,  //.  v.  703. 

E»0a  Ti^ot  ts^iirov,  Ti>a  ^  L'rolov.      ToDD. 

Ver.  382.  Roa/iii/ig  tu  fctk  their  pny]  In  allufion  to  that 
expreflion  in  Scripture,  the  devil  "  goeth  about,  like  a  roaring 
lion,  feeking  whom  he  may  (levt)ur."     Callandeu. 

Ver.  387.  Between  the  Cherultm ;]  This  relates  to  the  ark 
being  placed  between  the  two  j^olden  Cherubim,  1.  Kings  vi.  '23, 
Sec  alfo  II.  Kings  xix.  15.     Hi'me. 

Ibid.     yea,  often  p/ac'd 

J{ 'it hill  his  funttuary   tfelf  their  Jlirines, 
Abominations  \\      This   is   complained  of  by  tlie  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  vii.  30.     So  we  read  of  Manafli  h,  II.  Kings  \\\. 
4,  5.     Sec  alfo  Ezck.  vii,  20,  and  viii.  5,  0".     Newtox. 
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Firit,  Moloch,  horrid  king, befmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  facrifice,  and  parents  tears; 
Though, for  the  noife  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  childrens  cries  unheard,  thatpafs'd  through 
fire  39s 

To  his  grim  idol.     Ilim  the  Ammonite 
WorQiipt  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain, 
In  Argob  and  in  Bafan,  to  the  ftream 
Of  utmolt  Arnon  ;  Nor  content  with  fuch 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wiieft  heart    400 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

Ver.  392.     Fir/l,  &c.]     Firft,    after   Satan   and    Beelzebub. 
Moloch  fignifies  king,  and  he  is  called  "  /torrid  king,"  becaufe  of 
the  human  lacrifices  which  were  made  to  him.     The  expreifion 
"  pafs'd  through  fire"    is   taken  from  Leviticus  xviii.  21,   or 
II.  Kings  xxiii.  10.     His  idol  was  of  brafs,  fitting  on  a  throne 
and  wearing  a  crown  ;  having  the  head  of  a  calf,  and  his  arms 
extended  to  receive  the  miferable  viftims  which  were  to  be  facri- 
ficed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  here  probably  flyled  "  his  grim  idol." 
He  was  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  I.  Kings  xi.  7,  and  was  wor- 
fhipped  in  Rabba,   their  capital  city,   called   the  citif  of  waters 
II.  Sam.  xii.  27  ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  coantries  as  far  as  to 
the  river  Arnon,  the  boundary  of  their  country  on  the  fouth. 

Newton. 

Dr.  Newton  fays  that  Moloch  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
as  Saturn.  But  Milton  did  not  fuppofe  it,  or  at  leafi  did  not 
attend  to  the  fuppofition  ;  as  Saturn  himfelf  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned, ver..  519-  But  Moloch  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  be 
Mars  ;  with  a  view  to  which,  Milton  feems  to  have  drawn  his 
charader  in  the  fecond  book.  That  the  planet  Mars  was  named 
Moloch  by  the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  by  Beyer  in  his  Addi- 
tamenta  to  Sclden's  Syntag.  de  Diis  Sj/r.     Dunster. 

Ver.  400. the  -joifejl  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led  &c.]     Solomon  built  a  temple 
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His  temple  right  again fl  the  temple  of  God 
On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 
The  plealant  valley  of  Hinnoni,  Tophet  thence 
Aiid  hlack  Gehenna  calTd,  the  type  of  ll«'ll.  405 
NcxtjChemos,  ihcobfcenedread  of  Moab'afons, 

to  IVIdldch  on   the   mount   of  Olives,  I.  Kin^s  xi.  7,  which  is 
thcrci'irr  called  "  that  opprobrious  Jiill."     Nkwton". 

TickiU  has  thouirht  proiior  to  niter  the  text,  by  reading  "  tht 
opprobrious  hill,"     rmton  follows  him.     'J'odd. 

Vcr.  -tO-t.  The  pUafant  lullcy  of  Hinitom,  Sic.]  See  Jcrr- 
tniak  vii.  31.  It  was  called  alio  Tophet  I'roni  the  Hebrew  toph, 
a  drum ;  drums,  and  fuch  like  noify  inllruments,  being  ufcd  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  miferable  children  who  were  oftered  to 
this  idol.  And  Gchciuia,  or  the  val/aj  of  Ilijuion,  is  in  fcveral 
places  of  the  New  Tcluinitnt,  and  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  made 
the  name  and  "  type  of  Hell."     NEwroy. 

Ver.  40.5. the  type  of  Hell.]     In 

^y\\eCter's  Du  Bartas,  edit.  lOCl,  p.  4C5,  the  witch  of  Endor 
Is  c€llcd  the  *'  hideous  type  of  Hell."     Todd. 

Ver.  406.  Next,  Chemos,  &c.]  Moloch  and  Chevios  are  joined 
tof ether,  I.  Ki/'gs  xi.  7.  And  it  was  a  natural  tranlition  from 
the  god  of  the  Anunonites  to  the  god  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Moabitrs.  St.  Jeroni,  and  fevcral  learned  men,  afll'rt  Chatios 
and  Baal-Pcor  to  be  only  diflerent  names  for  the  fame  idol ;  and 
fuppofe  him  to  be  the  fame  with  Priapus,  the  idol  of  turpitude, 
and  tlu  rcforc  here  called  "  the  olfceiie  dread  of  Moab's  fons,  from 
Aroer,"  a  city  upon  the  Anion,  the  boundary  of  their  country  to 
the  north,  "  to  Ncbo,"  a  city  eaftward,  "  and  the  wild  of  fouth- 
moll  Alxtriin,"  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  boundary  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  f')Uth  ;  "  Hefebon  and  Horonalm"  two  cities  of  the 
Moabitis,  taken  from  thiin  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
Niiml).  xxi.  2(),  "  beyond  Sibiiia"  a- place  fiimousfur  riiiryard.'if 
Jcr.  xlviii.  22,  and  Eledlr,  another  city  of  the  Mdabites,  not 
far  from  Ihfclon,  "  to  the  Afphaltick  pool,"  the  Dead  Sea,  (fo 
called  from  the  Afphaltus,  or  bitumen,  abounding  in  it)  the 
boundary  of  tl.o  Moabitts  to  the  weif.    'J  he  Ifiaelites  worlhipprd 
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From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  fouthmoft  Abarim ;  in  Helebon 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  bejond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines ;     4i«i 
And  Eieale  to  the  Afphaltick  pool. 
Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic^'d 
Ilrael  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  coft  them  woe. 
Yet  thence  his  luftful  orgies  he  enlarg'd       415 
Even  to  that  hill  of  fcandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide  ;  luit  hard  by  hate  ; 
Till  good  Joiiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 
With  thefe  came  they,  who,  from  the  bord'^ring 
flood 

this  god  in  Sittim,  and  committed  whoredom  with  the  daughters 
of  Moab ;  for  which  there  died  of  the  plague  twenty  and  four 
thoufand,  Nnmb.  xxv.  9-  His  high  places  were  adjoining  to 
thofe  of  Moloch  on  tlic  mount  of  Olives,  therefore  here  called 
"  that  hill  of  fcandal,"  us  before  "  that  opprobrious  hill;'  for 
Solomon  did  alfo  "  build  an  high  place  for  Chcmojh^'  as  well  as 
for  Moloch,  I.  Kings  x\.  7  •  But  Joftah  brake  in  pieces  their 
images  &c.  II.  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14.     Newton. 

Vcr.  417- liif  hard  by  hate  i]     \Vhat  a  fine  moral 

fentiment  has  Milton  here  introduced  and  couched  \n  half  a 
verfe  !  He  might  perhaps  have  in  view  Spenfor's  Malk  of  Cupid, 
where^fl^er,  Strife,  &c.  are  reprefented  as  immcdiaieiy  following 
Cupid  in  the  proceihon.     See  Faery  Qu.  iii.  xii.     Thyer. 

The  poet's  moral  is  exadly  verified  in  the  inceftuous  and  cruel 
conduit  ofAmnon  towards  Tamar ;  II.  Sam.  xiii.  15.  "  7  hen 
Amnon  hated  her  exceedingly  ;  fo  that  the  hatred,  wherewith  he 
hated  her,  was  greater  than  the  love,  wherewith  he  had  loved 
her."  The  hemiftich  is  a  fine  commentary  on  the  paflage.    Todd, 

Vcr.  419.     from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates]     It  is  rightly  called  old,  being- 
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Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts     420 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Ikialim  -dnd  Alhtaroth  ;  thofe  male, 
Thele  feminine  :  For  Spirits,  when  they  pleafe, 

mentioned  by  the  oldel't  liiAorian  in  the  earliift  accounts  of  time, 
Gtn.  ii.  14-.  And  it  is  called  the  l/oidcriifgjiaud,  being  tiu-  utmoft 
limit  or  border  Ealhvard  of  the  Promii'ed  Land,  according  to 
Gtn.  XV.  18.      Ne^wton. 

Vcr.  420. t/ie  brook  that  parts 

Egi/pt  &c.]  Mod  probably  the  brook  Befor, 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  near  Rhinocolura  ;  which  city  isaffigned 
fouietimes  to  Syria,  and  i'ometimes  to  Egypt.     Newton. 

\\".r.  422.  Baalim  and  ^IJlmroth^']  They  are  frequenly  named 
totrethvr  in  Scripture.  They  were  the  general  nanieb  of  the  gods 
and  goiJdefies  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  1  hey  are  fuppokd  to 
mean  the  Sun  and  the  hoft  of  heaven.     Newton. 

Ver.  423.  For  Spirits,  uhcn  they  plcafc,  &c.]  Dr.  Newton  is  of 
opinion,  that  Milton  borrowed  thefe  notions  about  Spirits,  from 
Michael  Pfellus's  dialogue,  publilhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris 
in  r()15,  concerning  the  operations  of  Demons :  in  which  it  is  af- 
fcrted,  that  they  can  affume  either  fex,  and  take  wiiat  fhape  and 
colour  they  pleafe,  and  contrad  or  dilate  themfehes  at  pleal'ure, 
as  they  are  of  an  airy  nature.  It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
operations  are  recounted  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
book  familiar  to  Milton.  The  whimfical  notions  of  IM'ellus  are 
alfo  o])pofed,  in  this  book,  by  a  holt  of  grave  confutations. 
See  the  chapter  entitled,  "  A  digrv[lion  of  ditiels,  and  ho7C  they 
catife  mtlancholy."  It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  compare  a  pallage 
in  Wierus  De  Frcrjiigiis  Dwmonum,  1582,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  which 
atfords  a  commentary  both  to  Pfellus  and  to  Milton:  "  Diu- 
mones,  licet  fexu  et  propria  lingua  careant,  corpus  tamen  illud 
acreum  fibi  concelVuni,  pro  arbitrio  velut  nubes,  vcnto  tlante,  in 
-variiU  formas  mulanr,  rontrahiintciue,  atque  extendunt,  qtie^ 
wadmodum  Ittmbncis  iidetiir  accidere  ob  lubjlantiaw  vndliorem,  ditc- 
tuquc  facillimam:  ne(|ue  fidum  niagnitudinc  divirfitas  in  «is 
accidit,  vcrum  etiani  figtiras  colorel'tjue  variant  multifornies.  —Sic 
i'jnquu/n  lir  appurtt,  ct  mo.\  occurit  ut  Jamina."     'lliis  was  com- 
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Can  either  fex  aflfume,  or  both  ;  fo  foft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  effence  pure ;    425 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  hmb, 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  ftrength  of  bones, 
Like  cumbrous  flelh ;  but,  in  what  ihape  they 

choofe, 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obfcure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purpofes,  430 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 
For  thofe  the  race  of  Ifrael  oft  forfook 
Their  Living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  beftial  Gods;  for  which  their  heads  as  low  435 
Bow'd  down  in  battle,  funk  before  the  fpear 
Of  defpicable  foes.     With  thefe  in  troop 
Came  Aftoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Aftarte,  queen  of  Heaven,  with  crefcent  horns ; 

municated  by  Marcus  to  Michael  Pfellus.  Dr.  Drake  and  INIr. 
Dunfter  refer  to  the  Salanick  transformations  enumerated  by 
Sylvefter,  Du  Bart.  l621,  p.  187,  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  437.     Wit/i  thefe  in  troop 

Came  Aftoreth,  &e.]  The  goddefs  of  the  PhoC' 
nicians,  under  which  name  the  moon  was  adored.  She  is  rightly 
faid  to  come  in  troop  with  Aflitaroth,  as  (he  was  one  of  them  ;  the 
mooti  with  the  Jlars.  She  is  called  queen  of  heaven,  Jer.  vii.  18, 
and  goddefs  of-  the  Zidonians,  I.  Kings  xi.  5 ;  as  (lie  was  worfliipped 
very  much  in  Zidon  or  Sidon,  a  famous  city  of  the  Phanicians. 
Solomon,  who  had  many  wives  that  were  foreigners,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  them  to  introduce  the  worfhip  of  this  goddefs 
into  Ifrael ;  and  he  built  her  temple  on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which,  on  account  of  this  and  other  idols,  is  caUed  the  tnoun- 
tain  of  corruption,  II.  Kings  xxiii.  13,  as  here,  by  the  poet,  the 
q/fhifivc  mountain.     Nbwton. 
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To  wliofe  l)ri<;lit  inr.igo  ii'iLjlitlj  hy  llic  moon  no 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  then*  vows  and  i'ongs ; 
In  Sion  alfo  not  uniung,  where  flood 
Her  temple  on  the  oflenlive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whorfe  heart,  though  large, 
Besfuil'd  by  fair  idolatrelles,  fell  4i3 

To  idols  foul.     Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whofe  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  ailur'd 
The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  fummer's  day; 
AVhile  fmooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock     450 
Ran  purple  to  the  fea,  fuppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  the  love-tale 
Infefted  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 

\''er.  444-,     whofe  heart  though  large,]     I.  Kings  iv. 

29.  ''  And  God  gave  Solomon  largcnefs  of  heart."  Milton  ufes 
the  cxpreilion  "  farge  heart,"  Pur.  R(  g.  R.  iii.  10.  So  Henry 
]\Iore  in  his  Song  of  (he  Soul,   1()"4'2,  Part  '2d,  p.  100. 

"  Large  hearts  doride 

"  This  pent  hypocrilic."     Todd. 

Ver.  440'.  Thammuz]  He  was  the  god  of  the  Syrians,  the 
fame  with  Adonis;  who  was  faid  to  die  every  year  and  revive 
attain.  He  was  flain  by  a  wild  boar  in  Lebanon,  from  whence  the 
river  Adonis  defcends :  And  when  this  river  began  to  be  of  a 
rcddilh  hue,  as  it  did  at  a  certain  feafon  of  tlie  year,  this  was 
their  lignal  for  celebrating  their  feafts  of  Adonis  ;  and  the  women 
made  loud  lamentations  for  him,  fuppofing  the  river  was  difco- 
lourid  with  iiis  blood.  The  like  idolatrous  rites  were  trans- 
ferred to  Jerufalcni,  where  Ezekiel  liiw  the  women  lamenting 
Thammuz,  Ezek.  viii.  13,  14.     Newtox. 

V'lr.  41-7.     U'hiij't  annual  •wound  inc.]      Ovid,  Mtl.  n.  72t). 

"  repetituque  mortis  imago 

"   Annua  plan goris  piraget_/.ffiuAjwiiH(i."     HuM£. 
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Whole  wanton  paffions  in  the  facred  porch 
Ezekiel  faw,  when,  bj  the  vifion  led,  455 

His  eye  furvey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.     Next  came  one 
Who  mourn'd  in  earneft,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  oif 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunfel  edge,       460 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  fliam'd  his  Morlhippers: 
Dagon  his  name,  fea-monfter,  upward  man 
And  downward  fifli :  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coaft 
Of  Paleftine,  in  Gath  and  Afcalon,  i6s 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 
Him  follow^'d  Rimmon,  whole  delightful  feat 

Vev.456.     = — the  dark  idolatries]      Ezekiel  \ui.  IQ. 

"  Then  faid  he  unto  me,  &<j\  of  man,  haft  thou  fcen  what  the 
ancients  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  do  ui  the  dark,  every  man  in  t/te 
chambers  of  his  imagery  ?"     Todd. 

Ver.  457. ■ Next  carre  nne. 

Who  mourn'd  in  earncjl,  «lvc.]  The  lamentations 
for  Adonis  were  without  reafon  ;  but  there  was  real  occafion  for 
Dagon's  mourning,  when  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philif- 
tines,  and  being  placed  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  next  morn- 
ing, *'  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  ark  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  head  of  Dagon,  and  both  the. 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  coupon  the  threfnold,"  the  grunfel  or 
groundfel  edge;  the  edge  oi  the foot-pq/l  of  his  temple-gate,  I.  Sam. 
V.  4.     Newton. 

Ver.  467.  Hi?n  followed  Rimmon,]  B.immo7i  was  a  god  of 
the  Syrians.  He  had  a  temple  at  DamafcuSy  the  moil  celebrated 
city  of  Syria,  on  the  banks  of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  II.  Kings  v. 
12,  IS.     NiiWTOX. 
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Was  fair  Damafciis,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbanaand  Pharphar,  lucid  lireams. 
lie  alfo  aiiainft  the  hoiife  of  God  was  bold  :    470 
A  leper  once  he  loft,  and  gain'd  a  king ; 
Ahaz,  his  fottiiVi  conqaerour,  whom  he  drew 
God's  altar  to  difparage,  and  difplace, 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 
His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  Gods     475 
AVhom  he  had  vanquilb'd.     After  thefe  appeared 
A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Ofiris.  Ifis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 

Vcr.  468.     f iur  Damafcus,]     Taflb  had  firailarly  cha- 

radteriled  Damafcus,  Gicr.  Lib.  C.  iv.  43. 

"  Fiijjlia  i'  Ion  d'Arbilan,  chc  '1  regno  tenne 
*'   Del  bcl  Damalco."     Dunster. 

Vcr.  471.  A  leper  oiitr  he  loji,]  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who 
was  cured  of  his  leproly  by  Eliflia,  and  who,  tor  tliat  reafon,  re- 
folved  tbcncetbrth  to  otfer  "  neither  burnt-otrcring  nor  lacrificc 
to  any  other  God,  but  unto  the  Lord,"  II.  Kings  v.  17.  '■\And 
gained  a  lii'ig"  Ahaz,  hisfcuttijh  coinjutroiir,  who,  with  the  allift- 
ancoofthe  king  ut' AflVria,  having  taken  Damajeus,  law  there  an 
altar,  of  which  he  fent  a  pattern  to  Jerufalem  to  have  another 
made  by  it;  upon  uhich  he  facrijiced,  after  his  return  to  Jerufa- 
lem, and  thencoforlli  gave  hinifelf  up  t»  idohitry,  II.  Kings  wi. 
10,  II.  C^/-o//.  xxviii.  23.     Newton. 

Ver.  478.     Orus,  ^-c]     Orus  was  the  fun  of  Ofirii 

and  Ilis.  Thefe,  and  tlie  other  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  were  wor- 
Iliipped  in  "■  munjlrous  Jhapcs,"  bulls,  cats,  dogs,  &c.;  and  tlie 
reafon  alleged  for  this  worlldp  is  derived  from  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition, that,  wh(  n  the  giants  invaded  Heaven,  the  gods  were  fo 
atlrightc'd  that  they  fled  into  Kgypt,  and  there  concealed  thcm- 
felves  in  the  (hapes  of  various  animals  ;  and  the  Egyptians  after- 
wards out  of  gratitutic  wtirfhipped  the  creatures,  whole  (hapes 
the  gods  had  aliumcd,  Ovid,  Mit.  v.  410,  A:c.     Milton  therefore 
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AVith  monftrous  drapes  and  forceries  abused 
Famitick  Egypt,  and  her  priefts,  to  feek       480 
Their  wandering  Gods  difgais'd  in  brutifh  forms 
Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Ifrael  Tcape 
The  infe6lion,  when  their  borrowed  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  fin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,       4S5 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox ; 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pafs'd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  one  ftroke 
Both  her  firit-born  and  all  her  bleating  Gods. 

calls  them  umndering  gods  lUsguisd  in  hrufijh  forms  rather  than 
human."    Newton. 

Ver.  482.     Nor  did  Ifrael  fcape 

The  iifeHion,  &c.]  The  Ifraelites,  by  dwellijig 
fo  long  in  Egypt,  were  inrc6ted  with  the  fuperftitions  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  probably  made  the  golden  calf  in  imitation  of  that 
which  reprefented  Ofiris,  and  out  of  the  golden  ear-rings  which 
it  is  molt  likely  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  xii.  35, 
"  And  the  rebel  king,"  Jeroboam,  made  king  by  the  Ifraelites 
who  rebelled  againft  Rehoboam,  I.  Kings  xii.  "  douikd  thatfin^' 
by  making  two  golden  calves,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians with  whom  he  had  converfed,  who  had  a  couple  of  oxen 
which  they  worfliipped,  one  at  Memphis  the  metropolis  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  at  Ilierapolis  the  chief  city  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  he  fct  them  iip  "  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan"  the  twp 
extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael :  "  Likening  his  Maker  f9 
the  grazed  ox,"  alluding  to  Pfalm  cvi.  20.     Neavton. 

Ver.  487. who  in  one  night,  when  he  pafs'd 

From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  onejirohe 
Both  herfrjt-horn  and  all  her  bleating  gods.^  See 
Exod.  xii.  12,  and  Nvmb.  xxxiii.  3,  4.  And  Milton  means  all 
her  gods  in  general,  though  he  fays  "  bleating  gods"  in  particu- 
lar ;  borrowing  the  metaphor  hom Jheep,  (which  R.  larchi,  upon 
Gen.  xlvi.  34,  fays  the  Egyptians  worlhippcd  as  gods,)  and  ufing 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Belial  came  la  (1 ,  than  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd  490 

it  for  the  cry  of  any  fort  of  bcafts :  Or  ho  mi^ht  ni;  ke   ufc  of 
the  epithet  as  one  of  the  inoll  infignificant  and   contoinplible, 
with  the  fame  nir  of  tlifdain  as  Virgil  fays,  JEn.  viii.  6^8, 
*'  Oninigonumquo  deiun  monftra,  et  /a/ra^wr  Anubis." 

Nkwtox, 
The  exprcfTion    "  bleating  gods"   might    be    fuggefted   from 
Shakfpcare'e.  If'iuier's  Talc,  A.  iv.  S.  iii. 

"  Jupiter 

"  Became  a  bull,  and  bcUow'd;  the  green  Neptune 
"  A  ram,  and  Olcafeil."  Dunstek. 
Ver.  49  '  Belial  came  lajl,  l'vic.]  Moloch  and  Belial  are  very 
properly  made  the  firll  and  the  laft  in  this  catalogue;  as  they  both 
jnake  fo  great  a  figure  afterwards  in  the  Poem  :  Moloch  the  firfl, 
as  he  was  '*  \\\cjicrccjl  fpirit,"  B.  ii.  44;  and  Belial  the  lall,  as 
he  was  the  "  mojt  timorous  andjlot/ijul,"  B.  ii.  117.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  worfliipped;  but  lewd,  profligate  fellows, 
fuch  as  regard  neither  God  nor  man,  are  called  in  Scrij)ture  "  tlie 
children  <>/'  Belial,"  Dent.  .xiii.  13.  See  alfo  I.  Sam.  ii.  12,  and 
Judges  xix,  which  are  the  particular  inlhmces  here  given  bj 
^lilton.     Newton. 

The  lajl  place  in  a  proceffional  catalogue,  is  in  (ad  a  poll  of 
honour;  and  Belial's  rank  among  the  fallen  Spirits,  the  pre- 
eminence in  wickednefs  and  talents  afcribed  to  him  by  the  poet, 
peculiarly  entitles  him  to  fill  it.  In  opening  his  catalogue  with 
^Moloch,  and  clofing  it  witii  Belial,  iNlilton  beyi>nd  all  doubt 
had  an  eye  to  ^'irgil,  who  in  the  feventh  .I'Jieid  cimimenccs  Uh 
lift  of  warriours  with  a  brief  charader  ol'  Mezentius,  (the  Mo- 
loch of  his  lilt,)  and  clofes  it  with  a  more  diil'ufe  defcription  of 
Camilla.  TaJfo's  defcription  alfo  of  the  Chriftian  leaders  clofes 
•with  Rinaldo,  the  flower  of  their  chivalry.     Dunster. 

Dr.  Niwton  would  neither  have  miflaken  the  rank  of  lielial, 
nor  alVerted  that  "  it  docs  not  appear  that  Belial  was  ever  uvr- 
Jhipped,"  if  he  had  looked  into  tlii"  Pfcutlomonarchia  Daemonum 
of  Wierus;  a  work,  in  which  the  -uorfhij),  as  well  as  the  rank, 
©f  the  fallen  Angel  is  thus  defcribed.  "  llegem  /Jc/Zm/ aliqui 
flicunt  ftatim  poll  Luciferuin  fuille  cieatum,  ideo(|ue  feiitiunt 
ipfum  c-fle  putrem  et  fcducior^'m  corum  qui  ex  Ordinc  cccidc- 
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Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  grofs  to  love 
Vice  for  itfelf :  to  him  no  temple  flood 
Or  altar  fmok'd ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  prieil 
Turns  atheift,  as  did  Eli's  fons,  who  filFd      495 
With  luft  and  violence  the  houfe  of  God  ? 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  alio  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noife 
Of  riot  afcends  above  their  loftieft  towers, 
And  injury,  and  outrage  :  And  when  night  500 
Darkens  the  ftreets,  then  wander  forth  the  fons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  infolence  and  wine, 
Witnefs  the  ilreets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hofpitable  door 

rant,  &:c.  Quamvis  autem  Belial  ipsos,  qui  in  terram  dejefti 
fuerint,  PUiECESSEiiix  ;  alios  tamen,  qui  in  coelo  manfere,  noil 
anteceflit.  Cogitur  hie  clivina  viitutc,  cum  accipit  sacri- 
nciA,  MUNEiiA,  ET  HOLOCAUSTA,  ut  vicilTun  det  immolantihus 
refponfa  vera."  Wierus  de  Laraiis,  4to.  Balil.  1582.  col,  919. 
Again,  fpcaking  of  Belial,  ibid.  col.  920.  "  Babylonienfes  ado- 
rantcs  facrijicaverunt  eidEm."  See  alfo  the  account  of  Solo- 
mon's pretended  homage  to  Belial,  cited  in  the  note  on  Par.  Reg, 
B.  ii.  204.     Todd. 

Ver.  502.     flown]     Blovcn  has  been  propofed,   by  a 

namclefs  critick,  for  Jiotcn,  according  to  dodor  Newton  ;  as 
there  is  in  Virgil,  "  injiatus  laccho,"  Ed.  vi.  15.  And  Mr. 
Warton  reads\/u;c»/tt :  See  his  note  on  Coynus,  v.  178.  J^wijiown 
is  the  true  reading,  and  fignifies^/<///e<Z,  like  the  Greek  oUo^>.v^^ 
.Jliijlied  wit/i  wine :  So  Deut.  xxi.  20,  (rv^toXoKoiruv  OINO^ATrEI, 
Septuagint:  that  is,  "  he  is  a  glutton  and  a,  drunkard."     Todd. 

Ver.  504.     tDhen  the  hofpitable  door 

Expos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worfc  rape."]     In  tb£ 
firft  edition  thus, 

«  3 
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EfXpos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  woiib  rape.  505 

Tlicfe  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  niiglit ; 
The  reit  were  long  to  tell,  thou<;li  far  renowned, 
The  Ionian  (jods,  of  Javaji's  ili'ue  ;  held 
Gods,  vet  confefs'd  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Their  boafted  parents:  Titan, Heaven's  iirlt-born, 
AVith  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  feis'd 
By  younger  Saturn;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's  fon,  like  meai'ure  found ; 

•  "  when  hofpitablc  duors 

"  Yie/did  their  matrons  to  prnait  worfe  rape." 
Milton  did  well  in  altering  the  palTa^e  ;  for  it  was  not  true  of 
Sodom,  tliat  any  matron  was  yielded  there;  I'ec  Gf/j.  xix.  8:  And, 
as  the  women  were  only  oftered,  not  accepted,  it  is  not  proper 
to  fay  that  they  wcro  yielded.  But  obferve  that  Milton,  in  the 
fccond  edition  changed  yielded  into  c.vpofed  ;  becaufe,  in  what 
was  done  at  Gibeah,  Judges  xix.  25,  the  Levite's  wije  was  not 
only  yielded,  but  put  out  of  doors,  and  cxjmd  to  the  men's 
lewdnefs.     Pearce. 

Ver.  506.  Thefe  uerc  the  prime]  Becaufe  thcfc  are  the  idols 
who  arc  mentioned  in  the  moft  ancient  records,  viz.  by  the  facrcd 
text.  'Jhe  Grecian  and  Roman  deities  are  much  later,  as  we 
have  no  account  of  them  for  feveral  ages  after  INIofcs;  where- 
fore Milton  confidcrs  them  as  of  an  inferiour  order  and  degree: 
and  it  is  known  too  that  thefe  Greek  and  Roman  deities  were 
derived  from  the  Gods  of  this  country.     Callander. 

Ver.  508.  The  Ionian  Gods,  S<r..^  Javan,  the  fourth  fon  of 
Japhet,  is  fuppofeil  to  have  fettled  in  the  fouth-wefl  partof  Afia 
Minor,  abmit  Ionia,  which  contains  the  radical  letters  of  his  name. 
Hib  (leferiidants  were  the  Jonianx  and  (Grecians;  and  the  principal 
of  their  Clods  were  Heaxen  and  Earth  ;  Titan,  the  latlier  of  the 
giants,  was  their  eldeft  fon,  ami  his  empire  was  feifed  by  his 
younger  brother  Saturn,  as  Saturn's  was  hs  Jupiter.  Thefe  were 
firft  known  in  the  illand  Crete,  now  Cundia,  in  which  is  mount 
Jda,  where  Jupiter  is  fuid  to  have  been  born;  thence  pafl'ed  over 
JntoGrcccc,  and  rcfidcd  on  moum Olynipua  in'riiellUly.  jSewton. 
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So  Jove  iifurping  reign*d  :  thefe  firft  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  fnowy  top     515 
Of  cold  Olympus,  riil'd  the  middle  air, 
Their  higheft  Heaven;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff, 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Dorick  land  ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hefperian  fields,         520 
And  o'er  the  Celtick  roam'd  the  utmoft  ifles. 
All  thefe  and  rnore  came  flocking ;  but  with 

looks 
Down-caft  and  damp;  yet  fuch  wherein  appeared 
Obfcure  fome  glimpfe  of  joy,  to  have  found  theif 

Chief 
Not  in  defpair,  to  have  found  themfelves  not  loft 
In  lofs  itfelf;  which  on  his  countenance  caft   526 
Like  doubtful  hue  :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 

Ver.  515. the  fnowy  top]     So  Homer  calls  it, 

Iliad  i.  420,  "OXvuttou  'AFANNKtON.  Again,  11.  xviii.  615. 
OtAtl^Tra  NI<1>0ENT02:.      Newton. 

Ver.  517. the  Delphian  cUf,]     A  tranflation  of 

^tairuTTucc  At>.(pl<;  'CTerp,  ffic/.  Tyr.  471.  Every  one  knows  this 
to  be  the  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Dclphos ;  and  Dodona  to 
be  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.     Callander. 

Ver,  519.  — Dorick  land;  <S:c.]  That  is,  Greece,  Doris 
being  a  part  of  Greece  ;  or  Jled  over  Adria,  the  Adriatick,  to 
the  Hefperian  Jields,  Italy  ;  and  o'er  the  Celtick,  France  and  the 
other  countries  over-run  by  the  Celtes.     Newton. 

By  roam'd  the  utmojl  j/les,  Milton  means  the  idols  which  we 
had  from  the  continent.  Our  Saxon  anceftors,  coming  over 
into  England,  while  they  were  yet  Pagans,  brought  over  thq 
worlhip  of  their  idols  with  them.  The  utmojl  ijles  mean  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  which  by  the  Ancients  were 
thought  the  utmoft  boundaries  of  the  world.     Callanper, 
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And  yet  more  niecrcinal  is  it  than  that  j\Ioly, 
That  Hermes  once  to  wife  Ulyfles  gave  ; 
He  caird  it  IIa3niony,  and  gave  it  me, 

\''er.  636  And  yet  more  med' final  is  it  t/ian  that  Mol)/,  ikc.'^ 
Drayton  introduces  a  flu^plicrd  "  his  fuiulry  limples  lortiiig," 
who,  among  other  rare  plants,  produces  Moly,  Muf.  ElifJ'.  Nymph. 
V.  vol.  iv.  p.  1489. 

*'  Here  is  my  Moly  of  much  fame, 

"  In  magicks  often  ufed." 
It  is  not  agreed,  whether  Milton's  Harmony  is  a  real  or  poetical 
plant.     Drayton,   in  the  lines  following  the  palTage  jull  quoted, 
recites,  with  many  more  of  the  kind, 

"  Here  holy  vervain,  and  here  dill, 

"  'Gainjl  uitc/icrajt  much  avayling." 
But  Milton,  through  the  whole  of  the  context,  had  his  eye  oil 
Fletcher,  who  perhaps  availed  himfelf  of  Drayton,  Faith.  S/iep. 
A.  ii.  S.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  127.  where  the  fliepherdofs  Clorin  appears 
("killed  in  the  medicinal  and  fuperftitious  ufcs  of  plants.  Nor 
muU  I  forbear  to  obferve,  that  in  Browne's  Inner  Temple  Mafque, 
written  on  Milton's  fubjedl,  Circe,  attended  by  the  Syrens,  ufes 
Moly  for  a  charm,  p.  135.  Our  author  again  alludes  to  the 
powers  of  Moly  for  "  quelling  the  might  of  lu-llilh  charms," 
El.  i.  87.  Compare  Sandys's  Orid,  p.  256.  479.  edit.  1032. 
And  Drayton's  Nymphid.  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  And  Polyolb.  S.  xii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  919*  ^'^  Taflb,  Ubaldo,  a  virtuous  magician,  per- 
forms his  operations,  not  by  the  charms  of  necromancy  and  the 
machinations  of  hell,  but  by  the  hidden  powci's  of  herbs  and 
iprings,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  xiv.  ii.  42 

"  Qual  in  fe  virtvi  celi  6  1'  erba  o  '1  fonte." 
In  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  Palmer  has  a  TertuousjlnJTe,  which,  liks 
Milton's  Moly  and  Harmony,  defeats  all*  monftrous  apparitions 
and  diabolical  illufions.  And  Talfo's  Ubaldo  above-mentioned 
carries  a  fialV  of  the  fame  fort,  when  he  enters  the  palace  of 
Armida,  xiv.  73,  xv.  49.     T.  Warton. 

Vcr,  637.     See  the  quotation  from   The  Valiant  U'eljhnan,  iiv 
the  note  on  v.  6l3. 

'•  That  Mercury  to  wife  L'lilTcb  gave."     Todd. 
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And  bade  nie  keep  it  as  of  fovran  ufe 
.'Gainft  all  enchantments,  mildew  blaft,  or  damp, 
Or  ghaftly  furies'  apparition.  6ii 

I  purs'd  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd : 
But  now  I  find  it  true  ;  for  by  this  means 
I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  difguis'd,  645 
Entered  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  fpells, 
And  yet  came  off:  If  you  have  this  about  you, 

Ver,  64:0.  'Gaiiiji  all  enchantments,  mildew  blaft,  or  damp,'\ 
This  is  Milton's  own  pointing  :  no  comma  after  wiWezf,  And, 
although  it  is  not  adopted  in  other  editions,  I  prefume  it  is 
right.  See  v.  S-i5.  "  Helping  all  urchin  blajls."  And  compare 
Hamlet,  A.  iii.  S.  iv. 

"  Here  is  your  hufband  ;  like  a  inihle-w'd  ear, 
"  Elajling  his  wholefome  brother."     Todd. 

Ver.  (541.  Or  ghaftly  furies'  apparition.]  Peck  fuppofes,  that 
the  Furies  were  never  believed  to  appear,  and  propofes  to  read 
*'■  fairies  apparition."  But  Milton  means  any  frightful  appear- 
ance raifed_by  magick.  Among  the  fpedres  which  furrounded 
oui"  Saviour  in  the  wildernefs,  and  which  the  Jiend  had  raifed, 

areyunes,  Par.  Reg.  B'.  iv.  422.     T.  Warton. 
A  - 

The  combination  "  ghajlly  furies"  occurs  in  Sylvefter's  Du 
Bartas,  ed.  l621.  fol.  p.  201.     Todd. 

Ver.  6"42.  /  purs'd  it  vp,]  It  was  cufiomary  in  families  to 
have  herbs  in  Jtore,  not  only  for  medical  a,nd  culinary,  but  for 
fuperftitious  purpofos.  In  fome  houfes,  rue  and  rofemary  were 
conftantly  kept  for  good  luck.  Among  the  plants  to  which  pre- 
ternatural qualities  were  afcribed,  Perdita  in  the  Winters  Tale 
mentions  Rue  as  the  herb  of  grace,  and  Rofemarj/  as  the  emblem 
of  remembrance,  A.  iv.  S.  iii.     T.  Warton. 

Ver.  647.     ■-—  If  you  have  this  about  you, 

{As  I  will  gkte  you  when  ue  go)  you  way 

Boldly  ajfault  the  necromancer's  hcdl ;]    The  notion 
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AVith  orient  colours  waving :  with  tlieni  role 
A  foreft  huge  of  fpears  ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  ferried  fliields  in  thick  array 
Of  deptli  inimcafurable  :   Anon  they  move 
In  perfe6t  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  5.50 

Of  tlutcs  and  foft  recorders;  fuch  as  rais'd 

Yqv.  5i6.  With  orient  colours  uaviiig  .]  So,  in  Conius,  v.  65. 
"  His  orient  liquour  in  a  cryltal  glals  :"  Where  Mr.  Warton  has 
oblerved,  that  orient  means  richlj/  bright  from  the  radiance  of 
the  FmJI;  that  it  was  a  very  common  difcription  of  colour,  and 
had  long  ago  become  literal  even  in  the  plaineft  profe;  and  that 
in  old  agreements  of  glafs-painters  for  churches,  they  bargain 
to  execute  tluir  work  in  orient  colours.  Bentley  had  objcded 
to  the  phrafe.     Todd. 

Vcr.  54-7.  A  foreft  huge  o/'fpcars  ;]  Taffo,  Gicr.  I.ih.  C.  viii. 
A.  17-  "  E  intorno  un  bofco  habbian  d'  hajic."    Todd. 

Vcr.  54-S.     ———  ferried]     LockiJ  one  xiithin  another, 

linked  and  chifpcd  together,  from   tlie  French  J'crrcr,  to  lock,  to 
lliut  clofc.     Hume. 

Ver.  550.     to  the  Dorian  mood 

0/' flutes  and  foft  recorders;]  Milton,  in  his 
Arenpagitica,  ufes  grave  and  Dorick  almoft  as  f}nonymous  terms. 
"  No  mufick  mnft  be  heard,  no  fong  be  fet  or  fung,  but  what  is 
grave  and  Dorick."  This  therefore  was  the  meafure  befl  adapted 
to  the  fallen  Angels  at  this  jun<'ture  :  And  their  inftruments  were 
Jlutts  TLndJoJi  recorders,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  Thucytiides  and 
other  ancient  hilbv  ians  jiflign  for  the  Lacedaemonians  making  ufe 
of  thcff  inftruments;  becaufe  they  infpired  them  with  a  more 
cool  and  delibcniie  couiage,  whereas  trumpets  and  other  marlial 
inufiik  incited  and  inflamed  them  more  to  rage.  Se«  Aulus 
Gellius,  lib.  i.  dp.  11,  and  Thucyd.  lib.  v.     Nkwtox. 

Hence  is  to  be  obferved  the  cxadnefs  of  Milton's  judgement 
in  appropriating  the  feveral  inllruments  to  the  feveral  purpofes 
whicii  llu-y  were  to  ferve,  and  the  different  efl"e(!^s  which  tiiey 
produced.  Thus,  when  a  doubtful  hue  was  cojl  upon  the  coun- 
tenance ol  .Satan  and  his  alluciates,  and  they  were  but  little  above 
dtfpiiir;  in  order  to  rfl//c  their  Jainting  courage  and  dijpcl  their 
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To  higbth  of  nobleft  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle  ;  and  inftead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat;  555 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  fwage 
AVith  folemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and 

chafe 
Anguilh,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  forrow,  and 

pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought,   560 
Mov'd  on  in  filence  to  foft  pipes,  that  charm'd 
Their  painful  fteps  o'er  the  burnt  foil :  and  now 
Advanc'd  in  view  they  fland ;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guife 
Of  warriours  old  with  ordered  fpear  and  fliield;  565 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  Chief 
Had  to  impofe :   He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  foon  traverfe 
The  whole  battalion  views  ;  their  order  due  ; 
Their  vifages  and  ftature  as  of  Gods ;  ajo 

fears,  he  commanded  his  ftandard  to  be  upreared  af  the  warlike 
found  of  irumpcfs  and  clarions  ;  which  immediately  infpired  them 
with  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits,  that  they  are  reprefented  fending  up 
ajTiout  that  tore  Hell's  concave.  But,  when  this  ardour  was  once 
blown  up,  and  they  were  to  move  in  perfed:  phalanx,  then  the 
iiiftruments  are  changed  io\ flutes  and  recorders  to  the  Dorian  mood 
which  compofed  them  into  a  more  cool  and  deliberate  valour,  fo 
that  they  marched  on  withjilencc  and  refolution.     Greenwood. 

Yer.  560.     Breathing  united  force,']     Homer,  //.  ik  S36. 
Oi^'  XyCojav  tx'^v  MENEA  HNEIONTES  "aQmIi^. 

Stillingfleet. 
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Their  number  laii  he  funis.    And  now  his  heart 
Dillends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  itrength 
Glories:  for  never,  iince  created  man, 
]\Iet  lueh  iniboched  force,  as  nam'd  with  thefc 
Could  merit  more  than  that  fmall  infantry    ,)75 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroick  race  were  join'd 
I'hat  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  fide 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  Gods  ;  and  w  hat  refounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  fon  5S0 

Vcr.  571,  Sec.  Dan.  v.  CO.  "  His  heart  was  lifted  up,  and 
his  mind  hardened  in  pride."     CIillies. 

Vcr.  575. that  fh.all  infantry 

IVarrd  on  hy  cranes  ;]  All  the  heroes  and  armies 
that  cvor  were  afll-mblcd,  were  no  more  than  pygmies  in  com- 
parifon  with  thcle  Angels.      Newton. 

Vcr.  570'.     the  giant  brood]     An  cxprcfllon 

which  he  repeats  in  Sawjon  Agon.  vcr.  1247.  It  occurs  in 
Goffe's  Amurath,  10"32.  A.  v.  S.  3. 

"  the  whole  gyant  brood 

**  Of  ihofo  fame  fonnes  of  ilarth."     Todd. 

Ver.  579'  Mix'd  with  auxiliar  GW4;]  In  the  war  between 
the  fons  of  CEdipus  at  Thebes,  and  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  at  Itium,  the  heroes  were  affifted  by  the  gods,  who  ar« 
therefore  called  "  auxiliar  gods."     Newtox. 

Ver.  5S0. Uther's  fon]      King  Arthur^ 

whofc  exploits  Milton  once  intended  to  celebrate  in  an  epick 
poem.  Of  his  acliievements  in  Armorica  (now  called  Bretagne), 
as  well  as  in  Kn^lan(l,  the  old  legends  are  full.  "  In  fable," 
here  perhaps  particularly  alludes  to  Geofl'ry  of  Monmouth's  ac- 
count of  Artliur,  which  Milton,  in  his  Ilifl.  of  England,  calls 
"  that  fibiiluus  book."  The  old  French  "  romance"  of  La  Morlf 
ff  Arthur  was  here  alfo  remembered.  The  names  of  places, 
which  follow,  are  written,  «6   they  are   in   romance;  and   thcfc 
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Begirt  with  Britifh  and  Armorick  knights; 
And  all  who  fince,  baptiz'd  or  infidel, 
Joufted  in  Afpramont,  or  Montalban, 
Damafco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebifond, 
Or  whom  Biferta  fent  from  Africk  (bore,       58* 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Foiitarabbia.     Thus  far  thefe  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv'd 
Their  dread  Commander :  he,  above  the  reft 

places  were  famous  Un-  joujiings,  or  fingle  combats,  between  the 
Saracens  and  Chriftians.  See  Boiardo,  Ariollo,  and  Taffo,  in 
many  defcriptions.  And  the  combatants  are  alfo  tJius  dillin- 
guiihed  by  the  writers  of  romance.  Thus  Boiardo,  Oil.  Innam. 
1.  I.  C.  I.  ft.  30. 

^'  E  fia  chi  vuol  Chriftiano,  o  Saracino." 
And  Ariofto,  Orl.  Fur.  C.  xxx.  ft.  40. 

"  Macomraetani,  e  genti  di  batteimo." 

In  the  ftory  of  Charlemain,  Milton  follows  the  fabulous  re- 
lation of  the  Spanifti  writers,  by  fa}  ing  that  the  emperour  and 
his  twelve  peers  ^^  fdl  at  Fontarabbia  :"  He  fuftained  indeed,  in 
returning  home  over  the  Pyrcnean  mountaiiis,  a  partial  defeat 
by  the  Duke  of  Gafcony;  but,  according  to  the  beft  French 
liiftorians,  he  died  in  peace,  many  years  after.  Dr.  Newton 
here  obfervcs,  "  It  is  much  to  be  wiitied  that  our  poet  had  not 
fo  far  indulged  his  taftc  for  romances,  of  which  he  profefles  him- 
felf  to  have  been  fond  in  his  younger  years;  and  had  not  been 
oftentatious  of  fuch  reading,  as  perhaps  had  better  never  have 
been  read."  I  differ,  with  fubmiilion,  from  this  remark.  Milton's 
imagination,  .naturally  fublime,  was  enlarged,  as  Fenton  has  ob- 
lerved,  by  reading  of  romances.  And  hence  his  poetry  often 
mutes,  \vith  his  own  unborrowed  imagery,  the  ftriking  embellifti- 
mcnts  alltl  graces  of  romantick  fidion.     Todd. 

Ver.  589. Jie,  &c.]     The  greateft  maftcrs  in 

painting  had  not  fuch  fublime  ideas  as  Milton  ;  and,  amon"  all 
their  devils,  have  drawn  no  portrait  comparable  to  this;  as- 
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In  fljape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent,  590 

Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  vcl  not  loil 
All  her  original  brightnel's  ;  nor  appear'd 
liefs  than  x\rch-Angel  ruin'd,  and  the  excefs 
Of  glory  obiciir'd  :  as  when  the  lun,  new  rifen, 

every  body  muft  allow  who  has  fpcn  the  pidurcs  or  the  prints  ot 
Mivlinel  and  the  Devil  by  Raphael  ;  and  of  f fir  fume  by  Cniido  : 
iind  of  the  Lajl  JuJgcmeni  by  Michael  Angelo.     Newton. 

And  in  what  dots  this  poetical  picture  confill  ?  in  images  of  a 
tower;  an  archangel;  the  fun  riling  through  niifts,  or  in  an 
eclipfe  ;  the  ruin  of  monarchs  ;  and  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms, 
Tlie  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itfelf,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  con- 
fufed  images;  which  afl'ect,  becaufe  they  arc  crowded  and  con- 
fufcd.  For,  feparate  them,  and  you  loofe  much  of  the  groat- 
ucfs;  and  join  them,  and  you  infallibly  lofe  the  clearncfs.  Bukke. 

I  can  find  neither  confufion  nor  obfcurity  in  this  paflagc. 
The  firmnefs  of  the  devil's  flation  or  pofturc  is  here  compared 
to  that  of  a  tower;  and  his  faded  or  diminiflied  fplendour  to 
that  of  the  fun  kvw  through  a  morning  haze,  or  from  behind 
the  moon  during  an  eclipfe  ;  all  which  is  perfedly  clear ;  the 
obje«i^ts  of  comparifon  being  at  once  grand  and  illullrative  ;  and 
the  dcfcription  of  them,  as  far  as  they  arc  defcribed,  diltincl, 
correft,  and  circuml'tantial.  The  properties  of  folidity  and  firm- 
nefs only,  in  the  lower,  being  the  objects  of  comparifon,  to  have 
defcribed  its  form  or  magnitude  would  have  been  filly  and  im- 
pertinent :  but  the  diminution  of  brightncfs  is  an  occafional 
cfl'ed;  and  when  an  occafional  eil'ei^l  is  made  the  objed  of 
poetical  comparifon  or  defcription,  it  is  always  nocelTary  to  fiate 
its  caufes  and  circumftances ;  which  the  poet  has  here  done  with 
e(|ual  concifenefs,  prerilion,  peripicuity,  and  energy;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  its  fubliniity  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing. 

II.  P.  Knight. 

Vcr.  5.91.     Stood  like  a  loucr :]      ]\Ir.  Stillingfleet  refers   the 
dcfcrii)ti()n  of  Satan's  perfon  to  Homer,  II.  iii.  '2'26.     Bui  1  unt 
perfuaded  Milton  had  Diuite  here  in  mind,  Pur^atur.  C.  v.  11. 
"  Sta,  come  torre  firma."     Tonn. 

Ver.  51M.     ■ as  n/icn  tin  fan,  iitu,'  rijhi,  &:c.]    Thu 
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Looks  through  the  horizontal  miily  air         5.95 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  echpfe,  difaftrous  twihght  ftieds 
■On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  fo,  yet  (hone 
Above  them  all  the  Arch-Angel :  but  his  face  600 
Deep  fears  of  thunder  had  intrench'd;  and  care 

contraft  between  the  fun  in  a  mift  and  in  all  his  unclouded 
brightnefs,  has  been  applied,  by  an  elder  poet,  to  the  efFcdual 
rei'urniution  of  thofe  whofe  faith  had  been  "  vayl'd  within  the 
mift  of  errour."  See  Quarl-^s's  Feujl  for  Wormes,  4to.  l620, 
fign.  F.  i. 

"  As  when  bright  Phoebus,  in  a  fumnier  tide, 

"  New  rifen  from  the  pillow  of  his  bride, 

"  Enveloped  with  mijly  foggs,  at  length 

"  Breaks  forth,  &c." 

But  we  may  refer,  as  Mr.  Dunfter  remarks,  the  fimlle  of  Milton 
to  a  very  fine  one  of  fomewhat  the  fame  kind  in  Shakfpeare  ; 
who  (in  Rich.  II.  A.  iii.  S.  iii.)  compares  Richard,  appearing 
with  much  difcontent  and  indignation,  to 

• •'  the  blu/hing  difcontented  fun 

"   From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  eaft ; 

*'  When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 

"  To  dim  his  glory,  &c. 

**  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king."     Todd. 

Ver.  597.     ■ — • diftiftrous  tuilight]     The  fine 

effeft  of  the  epithet  difajlrous  muft  ftrike  us.  We  may  illuftratu 
it  by  a  paffage  in  Hamlet ; 

"  Difajiers  in  the  fun." 

Where  Warburton  obferves  that  difajler  is  finely  ufed  in  its 
original  fignification  of  evil  conjundion  of  liars.  Thus  in  Syl- 
vefter,  fpeaking  of  the  planet  Saturn,  Du  Bart.  p.  80. 

"  His  froward  beams' c?i/lr^roMS  frowns."     Dunster. 

Ver.  60\. intrench'd  ;]    Cut  into,  had 

made  trenches  in  his  face ;  from  the  French  trencher.     So  Shak' 
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Sat  on  bis  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  duuntl«'js  courage,  and  conliderate  pride 
Wailing  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cafi: 
Sii^ns  of  reniorfe  and  pallion,  to  behold        C05 
The  teilows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  r      r  once  beheld  in  bliis)  condemn'd 
l\)v  >  .IT  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain; 
]\[i   IV       <A'  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  1:1  c^;     i(,and  from  eternal iplendours flung  6io 
For  '^i  >it  ;   yet  faithful  how  they  flood. 

Their  ,  'lier'd  :  as  when  Heaven's  fire 

Hath  K  foreft  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 

fpearc,  f  i   n  jcfir,  in  All's  Well  that  aids  xnell,  "  It  wav 

tliib  vc-i  ii    t/.7('.vr/ ',/  it."     Newton. 

Vcr,       ■(.     amcic'd]     Amfrcd  has  hem 

a  luai.i^v  aftmit^  v    tli  lU-  Gri-ck  ujjufju,  to  deprhc,  to  take  av^y; 
as)  Ilomci  h..s  vil'cu  it  much  to  our  purpolV,  0(/j^  viii.  04. 
C^GaAjK.o'y  //."e»  AMEPSE,   otd'a  S  riaiTaii  uoiSrity 

"  Thr  "N^'ifo  atiKrccd  him  ol  his  oye?^,  but  gave  him  the  faculty 
of  liiv^iiig  rwictlj  ."     llriMii. 

Ahurce  is  an  old  Eiiglifli  verb,  and   occurs  in  the  drama  of 
Tancred  and  Gifmvnd,  4to.  1591.  fign.  II.  3.  b. 

"   Now,  daughter,  ^cqH  thou  not  how  I  amerce 
"  My  wrath,  that  thus  bereft  thee  of  niy  loue, 
*'  Vpon  my  head  ?"     Todd. 

Ver.  6\  1 .     yet  faithful  how  thci/Jlood,]     To  fee  the 

true  conftruftion  of  this,  wc  mull  go  back  to  ver.  605  for  the 
Terb.  The  feiife  then  is  tliis,  to  behold  the  feUows  of  liis  crime 
condemn'd  <N:c.  yet  how  they  ftood  faithful.     Riciiaudson. 

^'er.  (i  I  J. as  xvhen  Heaxensjirc 

11  nth  le.Ttli'd  &c.]  I  lath  hini,  halli  damaged;  a 
word  fre(|uently  ufed  in  Chaucer,  Spenfcr,  Shakfpeare,  and  our 
old  wMLi-i.s.     'i'iiii  is  u  vtry  beautiful  and  clofc  fuuilc;  it  reprc- 
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With  fmged  top  their  ftatel j  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blafted  heath.  Pie  now  prepared  6is 
Tofpeak;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclofe  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  Attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  affay'd,  and  thrice,  in  fpite  of  fcorn. 
Tears,  fuch  as  Angels  weep,  burft  forth :  at  lall 

fonts  the  majeftick  ftature,  and  uithcrcd  glory,  of  the  Angels : 
and  the  laft  with  great  propriety,  liiice  their  luftre  was  impaired 
by  thunder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trees  in  the  fimile  :  and  be- 
fides,  the  blafted  heath  gives  us  fome  idea  of  that  finged  burning 
foil,  on  which  the  Angels  were  ftanding.  Homer  and  Virgil 
frequently  ufe  comparifons  from  trees,  to  exprefs  the  ftature  or 
falling  of  a  hero,  but  none  of  them  are  applied  with  fuch  variety 
and  propriety  of  circumftances  as  this  of  Milton.  See  An  EJ'ay 
upon  Milton  s  imitations  of  the  Ancients,  p.  24.     Newtox. 

TheirJ?afe/j/  growth,  though  bare,  will  remind  the  reader  of  an 
•legant  fimile  in  Lucan,  PharfiiL  i.  \o6. 

"  Qualis  frugifero  quercus  fublimis  in  agro, 

*'  Exuvias  veteres  populi,  facrat^que  geftans 

"  Dona  ducum,  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  haerens, 

"  Pondere  fixa  fuo  eft,  nudofque  per  aera  ramos 

"  Effundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  cflicit  umbram." 

The  blafted  heath,  as  Mr.  Dunfter  alfo  notices,  is  an  exprclilon 
of  Shakfpeare,  which  gives,  as  here,  additional  intereft  to  the 
defcription.  It  is  where  Macbeth  is  accofted  by  the  witches, 
"  with  prophetick  greetings,  upon  the  blajled  heath."    Todd. 

Ver.  619.     Thrice  he  affafd,  afid  thrice • 

Incurs  burft  forth :]  -  lie  had  Ovid  in  his  thougttj 
Met.  xi.  419.  j'-uj 

"  Ter  conata  loqui,  ter  fletibus  ora  rigavit."     Bentley. 

The  turn  of  the  words  bears  a  tiear^refcmblance  to  Spenfer, 
laer.  Qu.  i.  xi.  41.  " 

"  Thrice  he  ajfaid  it  from  his  foote  to  draw, 
"  And  thrice  in  zuin  to  draw  it  did  aHay  ;" 
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Words,  interwove  with  fi^^lis,  found  out  their  way. 

O  IMvrliuls  of  immortal  Spirits  !   O  Powers 
Mutchk'fs,  but  with  the  Almighty  !  and  thatllrife 
A\  as  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  teftifies,  and  this  dire  change     625 
Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind, 
Forefeeing  or  prefaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  part  or  prefent,  could  have  fear'd. 
How  fuch  united  force  of  Gods,  how  fuch 
As  ftood  like  thefe,  could  ever  know  rcpulfe  ?  60O 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  lofs. 
That  all  thefe  puilTant  legions,  whofe  exile 
Hath  emptied  Heaven,  fhall  fail  to  re-afcend 

As  alio  to  Sackvillo,   Iiuluclion  Mir.  fur  Magijlratcs,  ft.  laft, 
"  Thriife  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 
"  And  thryfc  i/iefighs  did /wallow  up  his  voyce." 

BowLE. 

INIilton  perhaps  had  alfo  in  mind  Agamemnon's  addrefs  to  the 
Grecian  leaders,  //.  ix.  13. 

"ir^To  ^aKfV^iuHf    K.  T.  A. 

Ver.  6C2.  0  Myriads  &c.]  Compare  ver.  315,  &c.  And  the 
fpcech  in  Taflb,  Gicr.  Lib.  Civ.  ft.  9,  10.     Todd. 

Ver.  623. and  thatjlrife 

Wits  not  inglofious,]     Ovid,  Met.  ix.  6. 

- — • •   •  -  "  nee  tain 

"  Turpe  fuit  vinci,  quikm  conteiidilfe  decorum  ell." 

Newtov. 

Ver.  633.  Hath  emptied  Jlcarcu,]  It  is  conceived  that  a  third 
part  of  the  yVngels  fell  with  Satan,  according  to  Rev.  xii.  4. 
"   And   his   tail  drew    liie  third  part  of  the  ftars  of  heaven,  and 

call  tiiem  to  the  earth  :"  And  lliii.  opinion  Milton  has  again  c.\- 
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Self-rais*d,  and  repoffefs  their  native  feat? 
For  me,  be  witnefs  all  the  hod  of  Heaven,     635 
If  counfels  different,  or  dangers  fliunn'd 
By  me,  have  loft  our  hopes.     But  he,  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  Heaven,  till  then  as  one  fecure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 
Confent  or  cuftom ;  and  his  regal  ftate  6*0 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  flill  his  ftrength  conceal'd. 
Which  tempted  ourattempt5and  wrought  our  fall. 
Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our 

own; 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 
New  war,  provok'd  :  our  better  part  remains  6^5 
To  work  in  dole  delign,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effefted  not :  that  he  no  lefs 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe.     649 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  fo  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven  that  he  ere  long 

preffed,  B.  ii.  692,  B.  v.  710,  B,  vi,  156.  But  Satan  here  talks 
big,  and  magnifies  their  number,  as  if  their  "  exile  had  emptied 
Heaven."     Newton. 

Ver.  642.  Which  tempted  our  attempt,]  The  jingle  of  th« 
times:  So  Sylvefter,  Du  Bartas,  ed.  l6'21.  p.  82/. 

"  Shee  dar'd,  and  did  attempt  to  tempt  mee  too  ; 
"  But  God  forbad,  &c."    Todd. 

Ver.  646. by  fraud  &c.]     From  Marino. 

See  the  note  on  Par.  Reg.  B.  i.  97.     Todd. 

Ver.  651.  There  ■went  a  fame  &c.]  This  is  a  necefiary  cir- 
cumllance,  whereon  to  found  the  projed  on  which  the  whole 
Poem  turns;  which  projed  is  with  much  judgement  firft  flightly 

VOL.  u.  A  a- 
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Intended  lo  creaU^  anil  therein  plant 
A  generation,  win  ni  his  choice  regard 
Should  iavoiu'  equal  to  the  Tons  of  Jfeavcn  : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  ihali  be  perhaps  o;..'. 

Our  lirft  eruption  ;  thither  or  elfewhere  : 
For  this  infernal  pit  ihali  never  hold 
Celeftial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abjfs 
Lons:  under  darknels  cover.   ])ut  thefe  thou2;ht5 
Full  counfel  mull  mature:  Peace  isdefpair'd ;  GGn 
Toy  who  can  think  lubmiiTjon  ?  AV^ar  then.  War* 
Open  or  undcrftood,  mult  be  refolv'd. 

He  fpake:  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of   flaming  fwords,   drawn  from  the 

thisfhs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim  ;  the  fudden  blaze      66:^ 
Far  round  illumined  Hell :   Hiahlv  they  rao-'d 

touched  upon  in  this  firfl  book,  and  more  fully  developed  in  Th« 
locond,  previous  to  Satan's  pvoceeding  on  his  enterprife.  Sei» 
uUo  the  note  on  ver.  211.     Dunsteu. 

Vcr.  GGi.     MiUiuns  of  Jiaming  fuorcl's,^     CompiircTulTo,  Uler. 
Lib.  c.  V.  ft.  '2H. 

"   tjuufi  in  quil  punto  milk  Jpade  ardenti 

"   l-'uroM  vodute  tianimegiar  inficnie." 
And  Siliiis  ltulicu<,  L.  i.  v.  500. 

"  Millc  finiul  dcxtriv,  dcnjajyue  micare  vidttuv 

"    Ijj/m-. — "      BoWLL. 

Ibid. drawn  from  the  thighs]     It  may  be  obfervcH 

here,  that  Milton,  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  Uuguage,  has  pur- 
pof<^ly  avoided  the  trite  phrafe  dru-j:n  J  ruin  thcjidcs,  and  adopted 
Uie  Greek  way  of  exprcfling  it.     Thns  Ilonier,  //.  i.  ipv. 

11  hyi  (^ATyxtit  o^u  »pyff-3"a^j»o;  cr«pa  /xtftf.      1  IIYF. R. 

Vcr.  6'G5. thefuddi-n  blaze 

Far  round  ilkunin'd]     "   Traid  I'  e/jxe  liors  i\r 
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Again  ft  the  Higheft,  and  fierce  withgrafped  arms 
Claib'd  on  their  founding  (liields  the  din  of  war, 
Huriino;  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

There  ftood  a  hill  not  far,  whofe  grifly  top  670 
BelchVl  fire  and  rolhng  fmoke;  the  reft  entire 
Shone  with  a  gloffy  fcurf ;  undoubted  fign 

Iburreaux  qui  jettoit  moult  grand  clairfe,"  occurs  in  Huon  da 
Bourdeaux,  as  Mr,  Bowie  obfervcs.  See  alio  the  Prologue  to 
Fuimtis  Troes,   l6o3.     Of  "  bold  Ibuldiers  in  /lell; 

"  Whofe  glittering  amies  brighten  thole  gloomy  fliadcs, 
"  In  lieu  of  ftarry  lights,"     Todd. 

Vcr.  667.     und  fierce  uith  grafpcd  arms 

Clafii'd  on  their  J'ouudiiig  fliields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling    defiance   toxvard   the  vault  of  Ileaxai.^ 
Grafped,  joined  to  arms,  determines  the  exprefllon  to  mean/ivords 
only,  which  were  fpoken  of  a  little  before,  v.  664;.     Pearce. 

The  known  cuftom  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  when  they  ap- 
plauded a  fpeech  of  their  general,  was  to  finite  their Jhields  with 
iheirfwords.     Bentley. 

Milton  here  imitates  both  Spenfcr  and  Shakfpeare.  See  th« 
Faer.  Qu.  i.  iv.  40. 

"  Therewith  they  gan  to  liurlen  greedily, 
"  Redoubted  battaile  ready  to  darraine, 
"  And  clajh  their  fiields,  and  Aiake  their  fwords  on  high." 

And  Julius  Cefar,  A.  v.  S.  i. 

"  Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth,"     Uptox. 

Ver.  669-     • '—  tonard  the  vault  of  Ileaven.1     So  Spenfer, 

in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 

"  Whatfo  the  Heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains." 

Milton  again  ufes  the  word  vault  by  a  limilar  figure,  B.  iv.  777 
The  fame  image  is  beautifully  ufed  by  Buchanan,  F/'abn  xix.  C, 

"  Qui  templa  Olymp'ifornicc  flammeu 
^*  Sufpendit."     Caleakdeiu 

A  a.  5 
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That  in  his  womb  was  hiil  metalUck  ore, 
The  work  oTlulpliui.  'J'hilher,  win^'dNvilhlpeec], 
A  numerous  brigad  hallen'd  :  as  when  bands  67 » 
Of  pioneers,  with  i'pade  and  pickax,  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  liel(l> 
Or  calt  a  rampart.      Manunon  led  them  on; 
Mammon,  the  lead  erected  Spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven;  for  e'en  in  Heaven  his  looks  and 
thoughts  680 

V'cr.  673. womh]      Jf'onib  is  here  ulVil  in  as  large 

a  fenlc  as  tlic  Latin  iidrtis,  wIiIlIi  \'irgil  ai)plics  to  a  Itag,  JCn. 
vii.  490. 

"  Ilk  nianuni  patiens,  mcnfaiquc  afTuctus  licrili," 
but  afterwards  Afcanius  wounds  him,  v.  4-99« 

"  Pcrque  iitcruni  fonitvi,  perqu«  ilia  vcnit  arundo." 
And  ice  jEn.  xi.  813.     Newton. 

A  more  appropriate  illurtratJon  may  bo  drawn  from  our  own 
poetry;  the  application  of  icumb  being  made  to  the  fame  objeft 
aj>  that  before  us,  in  Clianiberlayne's  P/mrunmilii,  8vo.  16'59. 
13.  ii.  li?. 

"  a  purling  ftream,  whofc  fpring  did  live, 

"  ^VIl«■ll  from  the  /li/'s  cool  womc  broke  forth,  withia 
"  A  grotto."     TuOD. 

\'er.  O/l-.  TIic  zcork  uf fiilphitr.]  Agricola  fays  it  was  thff 
common  opinion  of  chemifts,  though  erroneous,  that  metaU 
vcre  compofi.d  of  fulphur  and  quickfilvcr,  De  re  imtnUiai, 
p.  520.  He  mentions  alfo  burning  mountains  throwing  ap 
maflcs  like  iron,  p.  .50'2.     Srii.LiNOFLEET. 

Ver.  678.  Mm/itno/i]  This  name  is  Syriack,  and  fignifics 
riches.  "  Yc  cannot  ferve  God  and  Mammon"  Mat.  vi.  24. 
^luinmon  is  by  fome  fu])pofed  to  be  the  god  of  riches  ;  and  is  ac- 
cordingly perfonified  by  Milton,  and  had  been  l)efore  by  Spciifer; 
whofe  dcfcriptioii  of  Mammon  and  his  cave  Milton  feenis  to  hav* 
had  his  eye  upon  la  fcvcral  places.     Kewxun. 
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Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 

Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  elfe  enjoy'd 

In  vifion  beatifick:  by  him  firft 

Men  alfo,  and  by  his  fuggeftion  taught,        6S5 

Ver.  682.  The  riches  of  Ileaveus  pavemenf,]  So  Homer,  of 
Heaven's  pavement,  //.  iv.  2,  xf^'^h  "  ^ccTre^ui.  "  And  St.  John, 
of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem,"  Rev.  xxi.  21.  "  And  the^^rec^  of  the 
city  is  pure  gold."     Newton. 

Dr.  Gillies  well  obferves,  that  Mammon  could  not  have  this 
fordid  difpofition  of  admiring  the  gold  oflhcftrcct,  rather  than  the 
blefled  vifion  of  God,  before  he  finned.  What  is  faid  of  him, 
therefore,  from  v.  679  to  v.  684,  though  exprcffcd  in  general 
terms,  muft  be  underftood  only  of  the  time  he  remained  ia 
Heaven  after  he  joined  Satan,     Todd. 

Ver.  684. hy  himfirft 

Men  alfo,  and  by  his  fuggeftion  taughf^l  Dr. 
Bentley  fays,  the  poet  affigns  as  two  caufes  him  and  hisfuggejlion, 
which  Are  one  and  the  fame  thing.  This  obfervatioii  has  the 
appearance  of  accuracy.  But  Milton  is  exaft,  and  alludes  in  a 
beautiful  manner  to  a  fuperltitious  opinion,  generally  believed 
amongft;  the  miners  :  That  there  are  a  fort  of  Devils  which  con- 
verfe  much  in  minerals,  where  they  are  frequently  fi-'en  to  bufy 
and  employ  themfelves  in  all  the  operations  of  the  workmen  ; 
they  will  dig,  cleanfe,  meit,  and  feparate  the  metals.  See 
G.  Agricola  de  Animantibus  fubterraneis.  So  that  Milton  pro- 
phetically fuppofes  Mammon  and  his  clan  to  have  taught  the  fons 
of  earth  by  example  and  pradical  ujftruftion,  as  well  as  precept 
and  mental  fuggeftion.     Warburton. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  appearance  of  accuracy,  Dr.  Bentley's 
obfervation  isa  hypercritical  miftake.  "  Him  and  his  faggefiiun" 
mean,  indeed,  one  and  the  fame  thing;  but  are  not  aliigned  by  the 
Poet  as  txoo  caifes,  but  as  one  only.  We  have  the  like  cxpreffions 
commonly  in  profe  ;  "  It  was  you  and  your  perfuafon  that  made 
me  do  fo  or  fo  :"  "  It  was  he  and  his  example  which  intlnenced 
others."  And  we  meet  with  a  paffage  in  Bookxi.  261.  very 
like  this  : 
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Ranlack'd  the  center,  anil  with  impious  hands 
Hilled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  Earth 
I'or  trealhres,  better  hid.     Soon  had  Jiis  crew 
Open'tl  into  the  hill  a  fpacious  wound, 
And  digg'd  out  rd),s  of  gold.      Let  none  admire 
I'hat  riches  grow  in  Hell;  that  foil  may  bed  C.oi 
Defer ve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  thofc, 
Who  boaft  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  iNIemphian  kings, 
liCarn  how  their  greatefl  monuments  of  fame, 
And  ftrength,  and  art,  are  cafily  out-done     696 

"  To  thefc  that  fobcr  race  of  men,  whofe  lives 
"  Religious  titled  them  the  fons  of  God, 
"  Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
"  Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  f miles 
"  Of  thefe fair  uthtijh."     Edwards. 

Vcr.  ()86.     Ranfack'd  the  center,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  houe/s  of  their  mother  Earth 
lb;- treafures,  fctY/cr  hid.]      Ovid,  Mct.\.  138. 

"  Itiim  eft  in  vifccra  terra*, 

"  Qudfc|ue  recondiderat,  Stygiifquc  admovcrat  unibrij, 
"  EfTodiuiitur  opes."     Hume. 

See  alfo  Ilor.  Od.  JII.  iii.  -J^. 

"   Aiirum  irrepertiim,  et  fic  melius  fitiim."      Neavtox. 

And  compare  Beaumont  and  I'lctcher,  King  and  no  King: 

"  or  were  you  hid 

"  Where  F.arth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  lur  ecnter."    'I'odd. 

\'ir.  ()5)/>.      Ltarn  hoxv  their  greatrjl  monuments  (f  fame, 

Andfirrngth,  and  art,  ike]  This  paflage  has  been 
mifiinfierftood  liy  \)v.  Ijcntley  and  others.  Strength  and  art  are 
not  to  be  conlbucd  in  the  genitive  cafe  with  /awe,  but  in  the 
nf)n)inaii,ve  with  nionuniei,ts.  And  then  tl^e  meaning  i^  plainly 
thus,  Lrarn  ho;e  their  greatejl  monuments  (f  fajue,  and  h<i\v  their 
Jrcnglh  and  art,  are  eaftli/ outdone  6ic.     Nkwtok. 
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Bj  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  the}^  with  incefiant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable  fcarce  perform. 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepar'd,     700 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluc'd  from  the  lake,  a  fecond  multitude 
With  wonderous  art  founded  the  mafij  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  fcumm'd  the  bullion 

drofs : 
A  third  as  foon  had  formM  within  the  ground  705 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boilino;  cells 
By  ftrange  conveyance  fill'd  each  hollow^  nook  ; 
As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blaft  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  found-board  breathes. 
Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabrick  huge         710 

Vcr.  699-  There  were  360,000  men  emplo3'ed  for  near 
twenty  years  upon  one  of  the  Pyramids,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Lib.  i.  and  Pliny,  Lib.  36.  c.  12.     Neavton. 

Ver.  703. founded]     So  the  firft  edition  reads;  but 

in  the  fuccceding  editions,  till  Dr.  Bentley's,  it  is  Jhund  out. 
Founded,  that  is,  melted  the  raaffy  ore.     Todd. 

Ver.  704. and  icumm'd  the  huUion  drofs  :] 

As  one  would  fay,  gold-drofs,   or  fdver-drofs,  the  drofs  which 
arofe  from  the  melted  metal  in  refining  it.     Riciiardsox, 

See  Spcnfer,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  vii.  36". 

"  ^qmcjcunmd  the  drofn  that  from  the  metall  came." 

SxiLLtNGl'LEET. 

Ver.  70s.  As  in  an  organ,  <5:c.]  This  fimile  is  as  exa(^t,  as 
it  is  new.  And  we  may  obferve,  tliat  Milton  frequently  fetches 
his  images  from  mufick,  more  than  any  other  Englifli  poet ;  as 
he  was  very  fond  of  it,  and  was  himfelf  a  performer  upon  th« 
organ  and  other  inftruments.     Newtox, 
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Kofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 

Of  dulcet  iyniphonies  and  voices  fweet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilaiiers  round 

AVere  fet,  and  Dorick  pillars  overlaid 

A\  ith  goltlen  architrave;  nor  did  there  want  715 

Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bofly  fculptures  graven  : 

Vcr.  711-  Rofe  like  on  cx/ialatio>i,]  The  futUien  rifinjr  of 
Pandemonium  is  fuijpofcd,  and  with  groat  probability,  by  Peck, 
to  be  a  liint  taken  from  fome  of  the  moving  fcenes,  and  ma- 
chines, invented  for  the  ftage  by  the  famous  Ini^o  Jones.  In 
one  of  Charles  the  firft's  Sunday  Mafl.s,  I  tind  a  rcprefentation 
of  the  kind  which  here  deferves  to  be  cited:  "  In  the  further 
part  of  the  fcenc,  the  emih  opcn'd ;  and  there  rose  up  a  richly- 
adorned  PALt.ACE,  fecming  all  of  goldfmiths-work,  with  porticos 
vaulted,  on  pillafters  of  ruftick  work  ;  their  bales  and  capitels 
of  gold. — Above  thefe  ran  an  architrave  frcefe,  and  coronis  of 
the  fame ;  the  freefc  enrich'd  with  jewels. — When  this  pallace 
was  arriv'd  to  the  hight,  the  whole  fcenc  was  chang'd  into  a 
periftilium  of  two  orders,  Dorick  and  lonick,  &c."  The  Maflc, 
in  which  this  machinery  was  difplayed,  was  aded  at  Whitehall 
on  the  Sunday  after  Twelfth-night  in  l637.  See  T/ie  Stage 
Condemn'd,  8vo.  Lond.  I698.  pp.  12,  25.     Todd. 

A'or.  712.  Of  dulcet  fiimphoniei  and  voices  fweet,]  Dulcet 
andyia'c^,  though  fynonimous,  are  thus  employed  together  by 
Spenfer,  Facr.  Qii.  iii.  i.  40. 

'*  And  all  the  whWo  fweet  birdes  thereto  applide 
"  Their  daintio  lays  and  dulcet  melody."     Todd. 

Vcr.  7^0.     —xvhere  pilajlers  round  tScc]     See  the  note 

on  ver.  711.     And  thus  Spenfer,  defcribing  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  temple  of  \'eniis,  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  x.  6". 

"  And,  arclicd  all  with  porches,  did  arize 

"  On  ftately  pillars  fram'd  after  the  Dorickc  guize." 

And  Shakfpeare,  Cyinbeline,  A.  ii.  S.  iv. 

■ "   the  ruof  <»'  the  chamlnr 

"   With  ^y/(/(7/  cliirubim  is /)£//(//.''     Tonn. 
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The  roof  was  fretted  gold.     Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  fuch  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  enflirine 
Belus  or  Serapis,  their  Gods  ;  or  feat  720 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  AfiTyria  ftrove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  afcending  pile 
Stood  fix'd  her  {lately  highth  :  and  ftraight  the 

doors. 
Opening  their  brazen  folds,  difcover,  wide 
Within,  her  ample  fpaces,  o'er  the  fmooth    725 

Ver.  717.     Not  Bahi/Ion,  &c.]     He  had  challenged 

Babylon  and  Memphis,  v.  6"94- ;  and  now,  as  quite  forgetful,  he 
reiterates  it,  Babylon  and  Alcairo  :  This  latter  the  worfe  ;  becaufe 
Alcairo  is  a  modern  name,  and  not  fit  to  join  with  Belus  or 
Serapis.     B  e  n  x  L  E  Y . 

Ver.  720.  Belt/s  or  Serapis,]  There  are  authorities,  which 
may  fcrvc  to  juftify  in  Milton  this  departure  from  the  claffical 
accent  upon  the  fecond  fyllable  of  Serapis  ;  for  we  read  in  Mar- 
tianus  Capella, 

"  Te  Serapin  Nilus  &c." 
And,  in  Prudentius, 

"   Ifis  enim  et  Serapis,  &c."     Pearce. 

Ver.  723.  Stood  Jix'd  her  ftatdy  /lightk  :]  This  is  a  Greek 
conftrudion.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  building  flood  firm  along 
the  whole  of  its  height,  cr  it  ftood  now  firm  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts.     Callander. 

Ver.  725.  JFitlun,^  An  adverb  here,  and  not  a  prepofition  ; 
a,nd  therefore  Milton  puts  a  comma  after  it,  that  it  may  not  be 
joined  in  conftrudion  with  her  atnple /paces.  So  Virgil,  JEn.  ii, 
483.    "  Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patefcunt." 

Newton. 

Ibid.     ample  /paces,]     A  beautiful  Latinifni.     So 

Seneca,  defcribing  the  defcent  of  Hercules  into  Hell,  Here.  Fur, 
iii.  673. 

"  Hinc  a77Jpla  va.cms/patia  laxantur  locis."    Thyer, 
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And  level  pavement :   iVom  ihe  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  lb  bile  niagick  many  a  row 
Of  Itarry  lamps  and  blazing  creflets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Afphakus,..yielded  light 
As  from  a  iky.     The  hafty  multitude  730 

Admiring  enter'd  ;  and  the  work  fome  prail'e, 
And  fome  the  archite6l:  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  ftruflure  high, 
"Where  fcepter'd  Angels  held  their  refidence, 
And  fat  as  princes;  whom  the  fupreme  King  735 
Exalted  to  fnch  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 
Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 

Vcr.  7CS.     and  bludug  crcflcts,  /'cc/ 

With  Naphtha  &c.]  A  crcjfet  is  any  great  blazing 
li'Tht,  as  a  beacon.  Naphtha  is  of  lb  uncluous  and  fiery  a  nature, 
that  it  IvincUcs  at  approaching  the  fire,  or  the  fuu-beanis.  jljphal- 
tvs  or  bitumen,  another  pitchy  fubfiance.     Riciiaudsox. 

Shakfpeare  alfo  ufes  the  word  crcjjity  Jlcn.  iv.  Part  i.  A.  iii. 
Glcndower  fpcalis  : 

— — "  At  my  nativity 

"  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  fliapcs, 
"  Of  burning  crcjj'cts."     Newton'. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  croiffettc,  according  t» 
Sir  Thomas  llanmer;  becaufc  the  beacons,  anciently  had  croj/'es 
on  the  top  of  them.  In  Sylvcfter's  Du  Bartas,  \6n,  p.  71,  the 
ftars  are  called  *'  the  heaven's  bright  crrlJlts."  In  Gohling's 
tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  157^,  Shakfpeare 's  combi- 
nation occurs  in  the  fourth  book  :  *'  A  burning  ciriJct  fieept  in 
blood."     But  there  a  cre/rd  is  a  foich.     To  dp. 

^'^■r.  737.  llicrarcht/,]  This  word  U^nidcs /acred  principa- 
lity  :  According  to  llie  writer  of  the  book  concerning  the  cchjUal 
hierarchy,  falfeiy  attributed  to  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  the 
angclick  world  is  divided  into  three  orders.  The  full  contains, 
Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones;   the  next  order  is  made  up 
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Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador'd, 
In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Aufonian  land 
Men  caird  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell    740 
From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  bj  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  cryftal  battlements  :  from  morn 

of  Dominations,  (Auyap-si?)  Princedoms,  {KipolorK;)  Powers, 
(i^So-icci.)  Under  the  tliird,  and  lowed  order  are  ranged.  Prin- 
cipalities, (ap;>^ai)  Archangels,  and  Angels.  It  would  feem  evi- 
dent, that  Milton  had  fome  view  to  this  arrangement,  in  his  dif- 
tinction  of  the  orders  of  angels  through  all  his  work.  Dionyf. 
Arcop.  Htpj  apj/.  *'spap%-  cap.  vi.  et  vii.     Callaxdeii. 

Ver.  73s.  Nor  was  Jus  imme  unheard,']  Dr.  Bentley  fays, 
**  This  is  carelefly  expreffed.  Why  does  he  not  tell  his  name  in 
Greece,  as  well  as  his  Latin  name  ?  and  Mulciber  was  not  fo  com- 
mon a  name  as  Vulcan."  I  think  it  is  very  cxaftly  expreffed. 
Milton  is  here  fpeaking  of  a  Devil  exercifmg  the  founder's  art ; 
and  fays  he  was  not  unknown  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  poet  has 
his  choice  of  three  names  to  tell  us  what  they  called  him  in  the 
claffick  world,  Hephcejlos,  Vulcan,  and  Mulciber,  the  laft  only  of 
which  defigning  the  office  of  a  founder,  he  has  very  judicioufly 
chofen  that.     Warbvrtox. 

Ver.  /iO.     and  Iiow  he  fell 

From  Heaven,  &c.]  Alluding  to  Homer,  Iliad  i. 
590,  &c.  It  is  worth  obferving  how  Miltoa  lengthens  out  the 
time  of  Vulcan's  fall.  lie  not  only  fays  with  Homer,  that  it 
was  all  day  long,  but  we  are  led  through  the  parts  of  the  day, 
from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  evening,  and  this  a  fummers  day. 
There  is  a  fimilar  paffage  in  the  Odyffcy,  where  Ulyffes  defcribes 
his  flceping  twenty-four  hours  together,  and,  to  make  the  time 
feem  the  longer,  divides  it  into  feveral  parts,  and  points  them 
out  diftincHy  to  us,  Odylf.  vii,  28S. 

iLvoov  'mot.vny^io(;,  tc,  tit   tiu,  k.  ^/.tcrov  -^fj-oce, 

Avo-flo  T   ijeXio^,  xj  ji/6  yAvxyj  'vttvoi;  a,i»]xtil.      NewtOJT. 

Ver.  742.  "  The  cryjiall  battlements  of  heauen,"  is  a  phrafe 
m  R.  Niccols's  "  England's  Eliza,"  Mir.  for  Mag.  \6V0,  p.  835; 
as  alfo  in  the  Mirour,  p.  688.    Xoni>. 
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To  noon  be  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  fummer's  day ;  and  with  the  fetting  fiia 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  itar,       74.> 
On  Lcmnos  the  ylVgean  ifle  :  thus  they  relate, 
ErriniT ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before  ;  nor  aught  avail'd  him  now 
To  have  built  in  Heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did 

he  Ycape 
By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  fent      750 
With  his  indultrious  crew  to  build  in  Hell. 
Mean  while  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 

Vcr.  745.  The  fimilc  is  probably  adopted  from  Theocritus, 
Idi/ll.  xiii.  4-9. 

y.xTrifi'jri  o    I?  ^ji.i'Kxv  vau^ 

'aG^oo;,  w?  ore  wupp?  etir   oiifotvov  ijfUTrtc  afif 
A6fOos  e?  'urotTov.      ToDD. 

Ver.  7i6.  On  Lcmnos  the  yE'gcan  j/fr .]  So  he  pronounces 
M.'g€an  in  Par.  Reg.  B.  iv.  23S.  Fairfax  led  the  way  to  this 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  word,  or  rather  to  this  poetical 
liberty;  for  in  his  tranflation  of  Tafo,  C.  i.  60,  he  fays, 

"  0'crjE'geanfea.s,  through  many  a  Greekilli  hold." 
Again,  c.  xii.  ft.  63. 

"  As  JE;'5^cfl«  feas,  &c.     Peauce. 

Ver.  748. nor  aught  axail'd  him  noxv  See.}     Homer, 

Iliad  V.  53, 

'aAA'  «  Ok  TOTS  yi  ^fxTafji,    A^li/xi?  lo^s»ifx, 

And  frc\'irgil,  /En.  xi.  84-0.     IS'ewtox. 

Ver.  750.     engines,]      Dniccs,  cotitriiaiiccs  ;  as  in 

Fairfa.x's  Tff//?;,  1'..  v.  ft.  16. 

*'  'Gaiiift  liini  yet  vain  did  all  her  tngiiis  prove."     BowLi:. 

Ver.  75?.  Mean  -.ihilc  the  winged  heralds,]  Ifnrnlds,  in 
Milton's  own  editions;  whicli  he  fpells,  according  to  Richardfon, 
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Of  fovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  found,  throughout  the  hofl  pro- 
claim 
A  folemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held         755 
At  Pandemonium  ;  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers  :  their  fummons  call'd 
From  every  band  and  fquared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthielt;  they  anon, 
With  hundreds  and  with  thoufands,  trooping 
came,  760 

Attended  :  all  accefs  was  throng'd  ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  fpacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  cover'd  field,  where  champions 
bold 

from  the  Italian  araldo.  Yet  harold  and  harauld  often  occur  in 
ancient  Englifh  books.  See  Note  on  Pericles,  Steevens's  Siiak- 
fpeare,  1793,  vol.  xiii.  p.  489.  ^Ii'-  Stillingfleet  here  refers  to 
the  order  given  to  the  heralds  in  Homer,  II.  is..  10,  and  Taflb^ 
Gier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  3.  And  I  may  add  the  obfervation  of  afimilar 
order  in  Marino's  Strage  degl.  Imiocevti,  L.  i.  ft.  64;.  Mr. 
Dunfter  cites  the  expreffion,  uinged  Jicralds,  from  Sylvefters 
Dii  Bart.  l621,  p.  812  ;  and  (dato  carrier  imm  Tyfl'o,  Gier.  Lib. 
Arg.  C.  ix.     Todd. 

Ver.  7^Q-     At  Pandemoniuni ;]     Compare  Henry  JNJore's  Song 
af  the  Soul,  164^2.     Part  1ft.  p.  40. 

"  On  Ida  hill  there  ftands  a  caftle  ftrong  ;  ■■ 

"  They,  that  it  built,  call  it  Pantheotkeii : 

"  Hither  refort  a  rafcall  rabble  throng 

♦'  Of  mifcreant  wights  ;  Bui  if  that  wifer  men 

*'  May  name  that  fort,  Pandemoniatken 

^'  They  would  it  deep." 

There  was  a  book,publifhedfoon  after  the  reiteration  of  K.  Charles 
II.,  entitled  "  Pandemonium,"  the  fubjed  of  which,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  is  witchcraft.     Todd. 

Ver.  7^3. cover'd  field,]     Tha^eldfor  combal. 
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Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  niid  at  the  Soldan's  chair 
Defied  tlie  belt  of  i^iiiim  chivahy  76a 

To  mortal  eoinhat,  or  career  Milh  laiic^^,) 
'I'hick  luarni'd,  both  011  the  ground  and  in  theair 
Brnlh'd  u  ith  the  h'li's  of  rulling  wings.     As  bees 

the  lijh :  Champ  clos.  The  hall  of  Pandoinoniuni,  one  room 
only,  is  like  a  Ipacious  Hi  Id  cnchjlcd  for  martial  cxcrcifcs  on 
Lorfcback.     RiCTr  akdsox. 

Vcr.  7()-k (it  the  Sol  dan's  ch(ur~\     lie  alludes  to 

thofe  accounts  of  the  fuigle  combats  between  the  Saracenb  an«l 
Chriftians  in  Spain  and  Paleftine,  of  which  the  old  romances  arc 
full.     Callandi.u. 

Sohlan  is  an  old  Englifli  word,  ufed  i'ov J'a/ti/n  ;  juobably  from 
the  Italian,  fhldano.  It  occurs  often  in  old  EnL;li(h  romances. 
And  Panini,  another  word  fre(|ucnt  both  in  our  aacient  poetry 
and  profe,  is  here  adopted  infiead  oi  Pagan.     Topu. 

Ver.  7G(i'  To  mortal  combat,  or  career  uith  lunce,)]  Milton 
has  carefully  diftinguilhcd  the  two  ditlereiit  methods  of  combat 
in  the  champ  clos.  Sometimes  thefe  lights  were  only  for  fport, 
and  to  fliow  their  addrefs.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the  combatants 
made  ufc  of  fpears  and  fwords,  vvhofe  points  were  blunted  before- 
hand. At  other  times  thefe  combats  were  ufed  to  decide  differ- 
ences between  particular  perfons,  who  oflered  to  tight,  that  tho 
vidory  might  fliow  which  was  in  the  right.  In  this  cafe,  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parti(  s  generally  decided  the  qucflion,  and 
the  victor  was  pronounced  innocent.     Gall.^ndeu. 

Ver.  76s.  Bru/h'd  u/V/*  the  hip  kc.']  Sec  the  note  on  Par.  L. 
R.  vii.  431.     'I'oDU. 

Ibid. Ax  bees  cSrc]     An  imitation  of  Homer, 

who  compares  the  Grecians  croudmg,  to  •.xjuarm  of  bees,  II.  ii.  87- 
There  are  fuch  fmiilies  alfo  in  Virgil,  /Kn,  i.  430,  S.n.  vi.  707- 
But  .Milton  carries  the  limilitude  tarther  than  either  of  his  great 
mailers,  and  mentions  the  bees  coiij'errinjr  their  Jlate-a fairs,  as  he 
is  going  to  gi\c  an  account  of  the  confultntions  of  the  devils. 

Newton. 
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In  fpring  time,  when  the  fun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive  770 
In  clullers  :  they  among  frefli  dews  and  flowers 
Tly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  fmoothed  plank. 
The  fuburb  of  their  ftraw-built  citadel. 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  (late  affairs.     So  thick  the  aery  croud  775 
Swarm'dand  wereftraiten'd ;  till,  the  lignal given. 
Behold  a  wonder  !  They  but  now  who  feem'd 
In  bignefs  to  furpafs  Earth's  giant  fons, 

Vcr.  769.  In  fpring  time,  "when  the  fan  with  Taurus  rides,"]  In 
April.     Virgil,  Georg.  i.  217. 

"  Candidas  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annum 
"  Taurus."     Hume. 

Dr.  Bentley  reads,  "  in  Taurus,"  and  fays,  "  Docs  Taurus  ride 
too,  a  conftellation  fixed  ?"  Yes,  or  elfcOvid  is  wrong  through- 
out his  whole  Tajli.  where  he  defcribcs  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  figns  of  the  zodiack  :  See  what  he  fays  of  the  rifing  of 
Taurus,  v.  603.  And  Milton,  in  B.  x.  G6'3,  fpeaking  of  the 
fixed  flars,  fays,  "  which  of  them  riftng  xi:ith  the  fun,  or  fallings 
kc."     Pearce. 

Ver.  770.  Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive.l 
Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  21. 

"  Quum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 

*'  Vere  fuo,  ludetque  favis  emifTa  juvcntus."     Hume. 

Ver.  771.     •- frcfli  dews]      Lycidas,  vcr.  2^. 

"  Battening  our  flocks  with  ihcfref/i  deus  oi  mght." 
As   in   Ovid,    Fcijt.  iii.    8S0.    "  Canuerint  herbs  rore  recenic 
quater."     Todd. 

Ver.  77-i:- expatiate]     In  its  Latin  lenf«,  fig- 

iifying  to  walk  abroad.     So  Virgil  ufcs  it,  JH/u  iv.  62, 

"  Aut  ante  ora  Defim,  pmguos  fpatiatur  ad  aras." 
And  Cicero,    Orut.    c.  iii.     "  Vt  palaiibicii  fpatiari   in   Xyfto 
liceat."     Callander. 
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Now  Icfs  than  Imalled  d warts,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  niimberlels,  like  that  Pygmean  race  7.S0 

llcvoncl  ibe  Indian  mount;  or  faery  elves, 

AMiole  midnight  revels,  l)y  a  Ibreft  fide 

Or  fountain,  ibme  belated  peaiimt  i'ees, 

Or  dreams  he  fees,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  7S5 

Vcr.  7 SO.     '■ thai  Pj/gmcau  race 

Ba/oiid  the  Indian  mount ;]  ^Ir.  Stilliiigfleet  points 
out  the  fimilc  of  tlic  Pygmean  race,  in  Homer,  Jliad  iii.  6. 
Whore  fee  tlie  fcholiall.  For  the  reafun  of  the  poet'b  fixing  the 
habitation  of  this  race  "  beyond  the  Indian  mount,"  fee,  bcfide 
the  fcholiall  on  Ilonier,  Pliny,  Nat.  JIijl.  L.  vii.  C.  ii.  "  Supra 
hos,  (circa  fontem  Gangis,)  cxtrema  in  parte  montium,  Spi- 
thamsei  P^'gmasi  narrantur,  tcrnas  fpithamas  longitudine,  hoc 
ert,  tcrnos  dodrantcs  non  cxcedentes."     Todd. 

Ver.  782.  Jl'hofe  midnight  rcicls,  &c.]  Olaus  Magnus,  treat- 
inw  of  the  night-dances  of  the  Fairies  and  Ghofts,  relates  that 
travellers  in  the  night,  and  fuch  as  watch  the  flocks  and  herds, 
are  wi>nt  to  be  compafl'ed  about  with  many  Itrange  appaiitions 
of  this  kind.     See  13.  iii.  Ch.  x.  Engl.  ed.  fol.  16"6S.     Todd. 

Vcr.  7 S3. fees, 

Or  dreams  he  Jas,]  From  ApoUonius  Rhodius, 
one  of  his  favourite  authors,  Argonaut,  iv.  U7i). 

*H''lAEN,  >!  'EA0Km:EN  JTraxXi^aa-av  "lAESQAI.     ToDD. 

Vcr.  785.  Sits  arbitrefs,]  tf'ilnrjs,  fpedatrefs.  So  Horace, 
Epod.  V.  -ly. 

"  O  rebus  meis 
"  Non  infidi^Us  arhifnr 
**  Nox  et  Diana."     lir.YLiv. 

Ibid.     nearer  to  i III-  cart Ii]     This   is  laid  in  allufion  to 

the  luperftitious  notion  of  witches  and  faeries  having  great  power 
over  the  moon.     Virgil,  Eclug.  viii.  G^). 

♦'  Carmina  vel  coulo  poflunt  dcduccrc  lunam."     Newton. 
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AA^heels  her  pale  courfe ;  they,  on  their  mirth 

and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  mufick  charm  his  ear ; 
At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 
Thus  incorporeal  Spirits  to  fmalleft  forms 
Reduc'd  their  fliapes  immenfe,  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  ftill,  amidft  the  hall  791 
Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimenfions,  like  themfelves, 
The  great  Seraphick  Lords  and  Cherubim 
In  clofe  recefs  and  fecret  conclave  fat ;  795 

Ver.  7S6.     Wheels  her  pale  courfe  ;]     Virg.  Mn.  vii.  8. 

— ' "  nee  Candida  curfum 

"  Luna  negat."     Dunster. 

Ibid.     theii,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  &c.]     There  is  a  limilar  night-fcene  in  Horace, 
Od.  U  iv.  5. 

"  Jam  Cytherea  choros  durit  Venus,  imminente  Lund', 

"  Junctag'que  Nymphis  GraticB  decentes 
"  Alterno  tcrram  quatiunt  pede."     Todd. 

Ver.  790.     ■ and  tvere  at  large,]     Though  numberlefs, 

they  had  lb  contraAed  their  dimenfions,  as  to  have  room  enough 
to  be  au  large,  French  ;  a  largo,  Italian  ;  and  be  yet  in  the  hall. 
So,  in  B.  xi.  626'. 

"  Ere  long  to  fwim  at  large.'*     Richardson". 

Ver.  793. • like  themfelves,]     So  Mars 

and  Minerva  are  diftinguiflied,  Horn.  Jl.  xviii.  518. 

KaXw  kocl  ^zyxXu  axjv  tiiyiaw,   fiS  TE   ©Eil  HEP, 
'A/x(pK  apt^'^^w,    X.  T.  "K.      StILLINGFLEET. 

Ver.  795.  In  clofe  recefs  and  ftcrct  conclave ^af  ;]  It  is  not 
inipollible  that  the  poet  might  here  allude  to  what  is  ftridly  and 
properly  called  the  conclave;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  not 
a  much  better  opinion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  of  thef« 
aflemblies.     Newtok, 

vot.  ir.  B  b 
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A  thoufand  Demi-gods  on  golden  feats, 
Frequent  and  full.      After  fliort  fiience  then. 
And  fumnions  read,  the  great  conlult  began. 

Dr.  Newton  means  tht"  /la/l,  in  wliich  the  Cardinals  meet,  after 
the  death  of  a  Pope,  to  choofe  a  fucccJTour :  l^iit,  in  a  note  on 
B.  X.  457,  he  obfervcs  that  the  Devils  are  frequently  dcfcribed 
"by  metaphors  taken  from  the  Turks;  Satan  being  called  the 
Sultan,  and  his  council  the  Divan  :  which  council  *'  is  here  faid 
•to  fit  in  fecret  conclave;  the  Dcxil,  the  Ttiric,  and  the  Pope, 
being  commonly  thought  to  be  nearly  related,  and  often  joined 
together." 

Without  difputing  the  triple  alliance  thus  aflorted,  I  will  adduce 
a  paflage,  to  which  INIilton  perhaps  adverted  rather  than  immedi- 
■att  ly  to  Turk  or  Pope,  from  P.  Fletcher's  Locujh,  l627,  J).  3(). 
"  And  now  the  Infernal  Pouers,  through  theayer  drivings 
"  For  fpeed  their  leather  pineons  broad  difplay; 
"  Now,  at  eternall  Death's  wide  gate  arriving, 
"  Sinne  gives  them  paOagc  ;  ftill  they  cut  their  way, 
"  Till,  to  the  bottome  of  Hell's  palace  diving, 
"  They  enter  Dis'  deepc  conclave  :  there  they  flay, 
"  Waiting  the  rell ;  and  now  they  all  arc  met, 
"  A  full  foule  Senate,  now  thei/  all  are  fet, 
"  The  horridc  Court,  big  fwolne  with  th'  hideous  Counfel,  fweU" 
See  alfo  my  note  on  Par,  Regained,  B.  i.  4?.     Toud. 

Ver.  79^'     ^  thoufand  Demi-gods  on  golden  feats. 

Frequent  and  full.]     Homer,  11.  xx.  10. 

Sirrii  <(t6»7?)(7iy  i^t^avof,    x.  t.  ^.      SxiLLINGFLLET. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

77/e  coufidtation  begun,  Satan  debates  xchether 
another  battle  be  to  be  liazardcd  for  the  recorery 
of  Heaven  :  Some  advife  it,  others  dijfuade  :  A 
third  propofal  is  preferred,  mentioned  before  by 
Satan,  to  fearch  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or 
tradition,  in  Heaven  concerning  another  xcorld, 
and  another  kind  of  creature  equal  or  not  muck 
inferiour  to  themfelves,  about  this  time  to  be 
created :  Their  doubt,  who  Jhall  be  fent  on  this 
difficult  fearch ;  Satan  their  chief  undertakes 
alone  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and  applauded. 
The  council  thus  ended,  the  refl  betake  them 
feveral  zvays,  and  to  fever al  employments,  as  their 
inclinations  lead  them,  to  entertain  the  time  till 
Satan  return.  He  paffes  on  his  journey  to  Hell 
gates  ;  finds  themjhut,  and  ivho  fat  there  to  guard 
them  ;  by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and 
difcover  to  him  the  great  gulf  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  ;  xvith  what  difficulty  he  paffes  through, 
directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power  of  that  place,  to 
the  fight  of  this  new  world  which  he  fought. 
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JtllGH  on  a  throne  of  royal  flate,  which  far 
Outflione  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  Eaft  with  richeft  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbarick  pearl  and  gold, 

Ver.  1.     High  on  a  throne  &c.]     Spenfer,  F,  Q.  i.  iv.  8. 
"  High  above  all  a  cloth  of  flate  was  fpred, 
"  And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  funny  day, 
"  On  which  there  fate  &c."     Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  2.     the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,']     That  is, 

diamonds ;  a  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  India,  where  they 
are  found,  and  of  the  ifland  Ormus,  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  which 
is  the  mart  for  them.     Pearce. 

Ver.  3.  Or  -where  the  gorgeous  Eaft  &c.]  Spenfer  has  the 
fame  thought,  Faery  Queen,  iii.  iv.  23. 

"  It  did  pafie 

"  The  wealth  of  th'  Eaji,  and  pompe  of  Perfiaii  kings." 

Newton. 

And  fee  Shakfpeare,  Love's  Lab.  Lojl,  A.  iv.  S.  iii. 

— ^ "  like  a  rude  and  favage  man  of  Inde, 

"  At  the  firft  opening  of  the  gorgeous  Eajl." 

Callakder. 

Ver.  4.  Shoxvers  on  her  ki7tgs  barbarick  pearl  and  gold,]  It 
was  the  caftcrn  ceremony,  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to 
powder  them  with  gold-dujl  and  feed-pearl. — In  the  Life  of 
Timur-bec,  or  Tamerlane,  written  by  a  Perflau  contemporary 
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Satan  exalted  fat,  by  merit  rais'd  5 

To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  defpair 
Thus  high  uphfted  beyond  hope,  al'pires 
Beyond  thus  high  ;  infatiate  to  purfue 
Vain  war  with  Heaven ;  and,  by  fuccefs  untaught. 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  difplay'd.  10 

Powers  and  Dominions,  Doilies  of  Heaven  ! 
For  fmce  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  opprefs'd  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  Heaven  for  loft.     From  this  defcent 
Celeftial  virtues  rifmg,  will  appear  15 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall, 
And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate. 
Me  though  juft  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of 
Heaven, 

author,  arc  the  following  words,  as  tranflatcd  by  Monf.  Petit 
de  la  Croix,  in  the  account  there  given  ot  his  coronation,  B.  ii. 
c.  i.  "  Les  princes  du  fang  royal  et  Us  emirs  repaiidirent  d  pleines 
maines"  [with  liberal  hand]  "  fur  fa  tete  quantitc  d'or  et  de 
pierreries  felon  la  codtujne."     Warburton. 

Ver.  4. barbarick  pearl  and  gold,]      Virgil, 

JEn.  ii.  50-i. 

"  Barbarico  poftes  auro  fpoliilque  fuporbi." 

And  Taflb,  as  Mr.  Thycr  obforves,  Gicr.  Lib.  c.  xvii.  (i.  10. 
*'   E  ricco  di  barbarico  ornamcnto, 
"  In  habito  regal  fplender  Ii  vedr."     Newton. 

Ver.  II.  Powers  and  Dominions,]  As  St.  Paul  calls  the 
Angels,  Thrones,  or  Dominions,  or  Principalities,  or  Poxicrs,  Col. 
i.  l6.     Nkwton. 

Ver.  12.  Tliis,  and  the  five  following  lines,  Hiould  be  en- 
clofcd  in  a  parenthefis.     Loud  Monboddo. 

Ver.  18.  Mc  t/iongh  ji/jl  rig/it,  &c.]  Mr  is  rightly  placed 
firft  in  the  fontence,  being  the  emphatical  word  and  the  accufa- 
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Did  firfl  create  your  Leader;  next,  free  choice. 
With  what  befides,  in  counfel  or  in  fight,         20 
Hath  been  achiev'd  of  merit ;  yet  this  lofs, 
Thus  far  at  leaft  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Eftabhfn'd  in  a  fafe  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  confent.     The  happier  flate 
In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw  25 
JEnvy  from  each  inferiour ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  higheft  place  expofes 
Foremoft  to  ftand  againft  the  Thunderer's  aim, 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greateft  fliare 
Of  endlefs  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good  30 
For  which  to  ftrive,  no  ftrife  can  grow  up  there 
From  fa6lion ;  for  none  fure  will  claim  in  Hell 
Precedence ;  none,  whofe  portion  is  fo  fmall 

tive  cafe  governed  by  the   two  verbs  which   follow,  create  and 
ejiablijhed.     Newton. 

"  Me  thovgh  jiijl  right"  to  the  end  of  the  fentenco,  is  an 
elegant  example  of  artificial  arrangement,  and  a  perfect  pattern 
of  rhetorical  compofition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Englilh. 
There  is  a  fimilar  inftance  of  the  collocation  of  the  pronoun  in 
Horace,  Od.  i.  v. 

"  Me  tabula  facer 


"  Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
"  Sufpcndifl'e  potenti 

"  Veftimenta  maris  deo."     Lord  Monkoddo. 

Ver.  20. in  counfel  or  in  Jight,']     Perhaps  it 

fliould  be  council ;  as  if  the  poet  had  faid,  "  his  merit  in  the 
fcnate  or  ih.ejicld."     Fenton  reads  council.     Todd, 

Ver.  33.     none, -whofe  portion  &ic.'\     Here  feems  to  be 

fome  obfcurity  and   difficulty  in  the  fyntax.     Dr.  Bentley  and 
Dr.  Hcylin  would  read  and  point  the  paflage  thus : 
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Of  prefcnt  pain,  that  with  ambitious  miiul 

A\'ill  covet  more.     With  this  advantage  then  33 

I'o  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 

More  than  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 

To  claim  our  jult  inheritance  of  old, 

Surer  to  profper  than  prolperity 

Could  have  allured  us;  and,  by  what  heft  way,  40 

A\  hether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate :  Who  can  advife,  may  fpeak. 


"  for  none  furc  will  claim  in  Hell 


<<  Precedence,  none.     Whofe  portion  is  To  fmall 
"  01  prefcnt  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
"  i/eVZ  covet  more  ?"     Newton. 
I  will  venture  to  fay  Milton  never  wrote  the  paflaj^e  in  the 
manner  fu^gclted   by  Dr.  Bentlcy  and   Dr.  Heylin.     The  redu- 
plication of  the  pronoun   none,  where  lianding  fnigly  it  could 
only  be  meant  emphatically,  would  be  mere  botch  ;  as  there  i5 
no   place    here   for    any    thing   emphutical.     Condenfution    of 
language  is  a  principal  feature  of  the   Miltonick  ftylc  ;  which 
fomctimes  involves  obfcurity  and  grammatical  cnntufion  ;  for 
the  clearing  up  which,  in  this  place,  a  material  ellipfis  muft  be 
fuppofcd.    jMilton's  meaning  feems  palpably  to  have  been;  "  For 
ikerc  is  none  fure  will  claim  precedence  in  Hell  ;  t/iere  is  none, 
whofe  portion  is  fo  fmall  of  prefcnt  pain,  that  with  ambitious 
mind  he  will  covet  more."     Dukster. 

Vcr.  40.     • bi/  what  bcl}  way, 

fl'kcther  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
Jl't  noxv  dduitc :  IVIio  (v/«  advife,  «>(/»/  /^caA-.]     Com- 
pare .Tnve's  fpeech  to  the  gods,  refpecting  the'l'itanefs,  in  Spenfer, 
Faery  Queen,  vii.  vi.  21. 

"It  now  behoves  us  to  adxi/e 

"  If'/iut  nay  is  lieji  to  drive  her  to  ntire, 
"   Whether  by  open  force,  or  couniell  wife, 
"  Areed,  }c  foniies  of  God  !   as  bcji  ye  can  (/<;//(•." 
Spc  alfo  ii.  xi.  7- 

*'  To  aHU)  le  with  opt n  force  or  hidden  guyle."    Todd. 
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He  ceas'd ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  fcepter*d 
king, 
Stood  up,  the  ftrongeft  and  the  fiercell  Spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  defpair  : 
His  truft  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd    46 
Equal  in  ilrength ;  and  rather  than  be  lefs 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  loft 
Went  all  his  fear  :  of  God,  or  Hell,  or  worfe, 
He  reck'd  not;  and  thefe  words  thereafter  fpake. 

My  fentence  is  for  open  war :  Of  wiles,      51 
More  unexpert,  I  boaft  not :  them  let  thofe 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need;  not  now. 
For,  while  they  fit  contriving,  fiiall  the  reft, 
Millions  that  ftand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait  55 
The  fignal  to  afcend,  fit  lingering  here 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 

Ver.  43. fcepter'd  king,']     As  Homer  fays, 

Jliad  i.  279,  o-jtWlaxo;  /Sao-tXsy?.     Newton. 

Ver.  50.  He  reck'd  not ;]  He  made  no  account  of.  To  reck 
is  much  the  fame  as  to  reckon.  He  fpake  thereafter,  that  is, 
accordingly  ;  as  one  who  made  no  account  of  God,  or  hell,  or 
any  thing.     Neavton. 

Ver.  51.     My  fentence  is  for  open  war  :  Of  wiles, 

More  unexpert,  I  boaji  not:  &c.]     Compare  Taflb, 
Cier.Ub.C.'u.Sl. 

*'  Faccia  Ifmeno,  incantando,  ogni  fua  prova ; 
"  Egli,  a  cui  le  malie  ion  d'  arme  in  vece : 
"  Trattiamo  il  ferro  pur  noi  cavalieri : 
"  Quell'  arte  e  noftra,  e  'n  quefta  fol  fi  fperi.'*    Todd. 

Ver.  56. fit  lingering]     Sit  litigering,  to  anfwer 

fit  contriving,  ver.  54.     While  they  fit  contriving,  Ihall  the  reft 
fit  lingering  ?     Newton. 
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Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  tlen  of  fliamc, 
The  prilbn  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  ?   No  !  let  us  rather  ehoofe,      60 
Arm'd  willi  Hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once, 
O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  relililci's  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Againit  the  Torturer  ;  when  to  meet  the  noife 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  fliall  hear  65 

Infernal  thunder ;  and,  for  lightning,  fee 
Black  fire  and  horrour  fliot  with  equal  rage 
AmoniT  his  Ansiels;  and  his  throne  itfelf 
Mix'd  with  Tartarean  lulphur,  and  Itrange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments.     But  perhaps     70 
The  way  feems  difficult  and  fteep  lo  fcale 
With  upright  wing  againit  a  higher  foe. 
Let  fuch  bethink  them,  if  the  lleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumm  not  flill, 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  afcend  75 

Ver.  64. ~d/ini  to  meet  the  noife 

Of  his  alviightj/  engine  hejhall  hair 
Infernal  thunder  ;   &:c.]     .^Llcliylus,    Prom.   f'in^. 
ver.  920,  edit.  Scluitz. 

T&401I  'craXflnrii'  it-'*  tirafXiTKivxC,iTXi 
'Ett  uvtoi;  airujf    dvafAx^urxrot  rifx^' 
'Oi  ^1  Kipat^ot;   xpficrcoK    il^nffn  (pXoyx, 
Bcotjrii  ■&'  vTTipQxTO^CiVTx  KXfTifot  xTJ/Trof,    x.    i.  X.      ToDD. 

Wt.  69.     jNlix'd  with]      rHliil  uith :    It    is    an   imitation  of 
Virgil,  jEn.  ii.  4-S7. 

•'  At  donius  interior  gcniitii  niifiroiiiu'  uimultu 
"  Mifcctur." I'f.auce. 

Vcr.  71.     that  lorj^ctful  lake]     Cauling  forgctfiilnefs,  as 

"  tlic  uOliiious  pool,"  1).  i.  '266.     Toon. 
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Up  to  our  native  feat :  Defcent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverfe.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  Foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Infulting,  and  purfued  us  through  the  deep, 
With  what  compulfion  and  laborious  flight     so 
We  funk  thus  low  ?  The  afcent  is  eafy  then; 
The  event  is  fear'd  ;  (hould  we  again  provoke 
Our  ftronger,  fome  worfe  way  his  wrath  may  find 
To  our  deftru6t.ion ;  if  there  be  in  Hell 
Fear  to  be  worfe  deftroy'd  :  W  hat  can  be  worfe 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bhfs,  con- 
demn'd  $6 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 
Where  pain  of  unextinguilliable  fire 
Muft  exercife  us  without  hope  of  end, 
The  yaffals  of  his  anger,  when  the  fcourge       go 

Ver.  89.  Mull  exercife  ns]  He  ufes  the  word  like  the  Latin 
exerceo,  which  fignifies  to  vex  and  trouble,  as  well  as  to  pradife 
and  employ;  as  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  453. 

"  Non  te  nullius  excrcent  numinis  irae."     Newton. 

Ver.  90.  The  vaiTals  of  his  anger,']  The  devils  are  the  vqffals 
of  the  Almighty  ;  thence  Mammon  fays,  B.  ii.  252.  "  Our  jlate 
of  fplendid  vajjalage."  And  the  vajfals  of  anger  is  an  exprellion 
confirmed  by  Spenfer  in  his  Tears  of  the  Mifes, 

"  Ah,  wretched  world,  and  all  that  are  therein, 
"  The  vajj'als  of  God's  xvrath,  and  flaves  of  fin." 
But  yet  when  I  remember  St.  Paul's  words,  Rom.  ix.  22.  "  The 
veffels  of  wrath  fitted  to  dejlruction,  Y.mvn  Ify'^q,"    1  fufpeft  that 
Milton  here,  as  perpetually,  kept  clofe  to  the  Scripture  ftyle,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader's  choice,  vaj'als  or  veffels.     Benxley. 

In  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1()24',  p.  39,  the  devils 
are  divided  into  nine  kinds ;  the  third  of  which,  "  are  thofe 
veffels  of  anger,  inventci's  of  all  mifchiefe,  &c.  whom  Efay  cals 
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Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour, 

Calls  us  to  penance  ?  ]\Iore  deltroy'd  than  thus, 

"We  fliould  be  quite  aboliOi'd,  and  expire. 

AVhat  tear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  iiicenfe 

His  utmoll  ire  ?   which,  to  the  highlh  cnrag'd, 

AVill  either  quite  conlume  us,  and  reduce        .oh' 

To  nothing  this  ellential ;  happier  far 

Than  miierable  to  have  eternal  being : 

Or  if  our  fubftance  be  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  ceafe  to  be,  we  are  at  worft        loo 

On  this  fide  nothing  ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 

veflcls  of  fury  :  Tlicir  prince  is  Bcliall."  But  the  true  reading  of 
Milton  is  certainly  vojiils.  For  thus  alfo,  in  his  Proft-W.  i.  '27 A. 
cd.  l6'98.  "  Tlie  moft  underfoot  and  down-trodden  vassals  uf 
fcrditiun."    Todd. 

Vcr.  91. ■ —  (1^(1  '^'^  torturing  hour 

Cal/sustopename?]  To  punillimcnt.  Milton  here 
fuppofes  the  fuffcrings  of  the  damned  fpirits  not  to  be  always 
alike  intenfe,  but  that  they  have  fome  intermiflions.     Hume. 

Poflibly  Milton  had  in  view  the  interniifllon  which  the  Ghoft 
in  Hamkt  defcribes : 

. "  My  hour  is  ah»q/l  come, 

"  When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  tlamcs 
"  ]MuU  render  vp  iiiyj^lj."    Todd. 

Ver.  9-1.     ■ "iihat  doubt  ue  to  inccnfe 

His  ufiiwil  irt  ?  which,  to  the  highth  cnrag'd. 
Will  cithi^r  quite  coufumc  us,  kc.  iScc]      Homer,  //. 
XV.  509. 

*H  Jr)0«  pfU'yiO'Sa*  i»  Ctltn  driVoTTTt, 

'ijj'  a'v'Ui  C7«fi  frialt,   iv   utSf»a-i  ;^i»foTipoicr,>. 

bTlLLlN'OFLEET. 
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Our  power  fufficient  to  difturb  his  Heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inacceffible,  his  fatal  throne  : 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.  105 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounc'd 
Defperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  lefs  than  Gods.     On  the  other  fide  up-rofe 
Belial,  in  a6l  more  graceful  and  humane : 
A  fairer  perfon  loll  not  Heaven  ;  he  feem'd  no 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 

Vcr.  104.     ' his  fatal  throne ;]     That  is,  upheli 

by  fate,  as  he  exprelles  it,  B.  i.  133.     Newton. 

Ver.  106,  He  ended  f row/wig,  &c.]  Nobody  of  any  tafte  or 
underftanding  will  deny  the  beauty  of  the  following  paragraph ; 
in  the  whole  of  which  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  figurative 
word.  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of  it  confift  ?  In  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  thought,  in  the  propriety  of  the  expreffion,  in  the 
art  of  the  compofition,  and  in  the  variety  of  the  verfification. 

Lord  Monboddo. 

Ver.  108.  To  lefs  than  Gods.]  He  gave  it  <'  To  lefs  tluia 
God."     For  it  was  dangerous  to  the  Angels.     Bentley. 

This  emendation  appears  very  probable  at  firft  view:  But  the 
Angels,  though  often  called  Gods,  yet  fometimes  are  only  com- 
pared or  faid  to  be  like  the  Gods,  as  in  B.  i.  570.  "  Their  vifages 
and  ftature  as  of  Gods ;  and  of  the  two  chief,  Michael  and 
Satan,  it  is  faid,  B.  vi.  301,  that  "  likeft  Gods  they  fticmcd  •" 
and  of  two  others,  ibid.  366". 

"  Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  lefs  than  Gods 

"  Difdain'd:" 

And,  in  B.  ix.  937,  a  manifeft  diftindion  is  made  between  Gods 

and  Angels  who  are  called  Demi-Gods.     The  prefent  reading, 

therefore,  "  To  lefs  than  Gods,"  may  be  jultificd.     Newtov. 

Ver.  112.     But  all  was  fulfe  and  hulluv;  ;]     After  thefe  words 
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Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  realbr.,  to  perplex  and  dalli 
]\Iaturelt  counlels  :  for  his  thoughts  were  low  ; 
To  vice  indultrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds        iiG 
Timorous  and  llothtul :  yet  he  pleas'd  the  car, 
And  with  perfuafive  accent  thus  began. 

I  Ihould  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate  ;  if  what  was  urg'd      120 
Main  reafon  to  perfuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  difl'uade  me  moft,  and  feem  to  cad 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  fuccefs ; 
When  he,  who  moft  excels  in  fa6l  of  arms, 

a  parenthefis  commences,  which  comes  down  to  the  words,  "for 
his  thoughts  uere  loxv"  which  can  only  conned  with  the  words, 
"  But  all  wasfalfe  and  hollow."     Lord  ^Ionboddo. 

Ver.  113.  Dropt  manna,']  The  fame  expreflion,  but  applied 
ditierently,  in  Shakfpeare's  Merch.of  Venice,  A.  v.  S.  ult. 

*'  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
"  Of  ftarved  people."     Newton. 

Sidney,  in  his /Arcadia,  has  a  phrafe  derived  from  the  fcriptural 
account  of  manna;  "  her  heavenly-de-wed  tongue,"  13th  edit, 
p.  l+O.  Lifle,  in  his  tranflation  of  part  of  Du  Barfas,  l6'25, 
p.  34.  has  the  following  cxprellion  :  "  The  tnannn-dropping 
woods  of  happy  Arabic."  Milton's  application  of  the  phrafe 
to  Belial,  is  fuitable  to  his  ancient  charaftor.  See  my  note  on 
Addifon's  Criticifm,  p.  55.     Todd. 

Ibid.     and  could   make   the  xcorfe  appear  Sec] 

\Vi)rd'for  word  from  the  known  profiirion  of  the  ancient  So- 
philts,  To»  ?ioyot  rot  -nrltki  xfujiu  monTf.      Bkntley. 

Ver.  12+. excels  in  fad  of  arms,]      From  the 

haW&n,  Jatto  d' arme,  a  battle.     Hey  LIN. 

The  phrafe  is  a  (Jinplc  Gallicifm  ;  en  fait  d' amies  ;  as,  "  maitre 
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In  what  he  counfels,  and  in  what  excels,         12^ 
Miftruftful,  grounds  his  courage  on  defpair 
And  utter  dilTolution,  as  the  fcope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  Ibme  dire  revenge. 
Firft,  what  revenge  .^  The  towers  of  Heaven  are 

fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  accefs      iSQ 
Impregnable :  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or,  with  obfcure  wing, 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  furprife.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  fhould  rife  135 
With  blackeft  infurreftion,  to  confound 
Heaven's  pureil  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy, 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mould, 
Incapable  of  flain,  would  foon  expel  uo 

Her  mifchief,  and  purge  off  the  bafer  fire, 

en  fait  d'  armes."  See  Curfory  Remarks  on  fome  of  our  ancient 
poets,  particularly  Milton,  1/89,  p.  12^.  The  '■'•  fayt  of  armes 
and  chivalry,"  is  the  title  of  a  work,  printed  in  1489.  See 
alfo  ver.  537.  of  the  prefent  book.     Todd. 

Ver,  132. or,  uith  obfcure  'wing,']    There  are 

feveral  inftances,  in  our  elder  writers,  of  this  accentuation. 
Thus,  in  the  Cobler's  Prophecie,  1394  ; 

*'  Owhat  is  fauour  in  an  oh/cure  place." 

And  in  Shakfpeare  more  than  once.     Todd. 

Ver.  138.     • rcould  on  his  throne 

Sit  UP.poUuted ;]  This  is  a  reply  to  that  part  of 
Moloch's  fpeech,  where  he  had  threatened  to  mix  the  throne 
itfelf  of  God  with  infernal  fulphur  and  Ilraiige  fire.     Nevvtow. 
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Vidorlous.     Thus  rcpuls'd,  our  final  hope 

Is  Hat  defpair  :  Wt  mud  exaiperatc 

The  Ahiiighty  Vi6lor  to  ipeiid  all  his  rage,      144 

And  that  mult  end  us  ;  that  mult  be  our  cure. 

To  be  no  more.     Sad  cure  !  for  who  would  lofe, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intelleftual  being, 

Thofe  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

To  perilL  rather,  fwallow'd  up  and  loft 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  150 

Devoid  of  fcnfe  and  motion  ?  And  who  knows. 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 

Vcr.  142.     T/ius  rcpiih'fl,  out  final  hope 

Isjlat  defpair  :]     Shakfpcarc,  K.  lien.  VI. 

*'  Our  hap  is  lofs,  our  hope  but  fad  defpair."     Maloxe. 

Vcr.  151.  Devoid  of  fenfc  and  motion?]  Dr.  Bentlcy  reads, 
"  Devoid  of  fenfe  and  action  :"  but  mutiim  includes  action.  Dr. 
VVarburton  and  iMr.  Upton  think,  that  it  Ihould  be  "  notion :" 
but  the  common  reading  feems  better,  as  it  is  ftronger  and  ex- 
prelTcs  more  ;  that  is,  they  fhould  be  deprived  not  only  of  all 
fenfc  but  of  all  motion,  not  only  of  all  the  intellectual  but  of  ali 
vital  i\xnti\on%.     Newton. 

Mr.  Upton  would  have  us  road  notion.  This  is  certainly  a 
better  reading  than  Bentley's.  But  I  lee  no  necelFity  for  changing 
the  text.  Senfc  and  notion  is  a  tautology  ;  the  one  including 
the  other,     V^wi  fenfe  and  motion  arc  two  diri'crent  things. 

Callander. 

Milton  evidently  alluded  to  Shakfpearo,  in  regard  to  the  very 
cxprefTuJU  as  well  as  the  llntinieiitb  before  u>,  Meaf.  for  MeaJ. 
A.  iii.  S.  i. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
'*  To  lye  in  cold  obltruiiion,  and  to  rot ; 
"  This  fenfiblc  warm  motion  to  become 
"  A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  fpirit 
•*  To  bathe  in  licry  floods,  ivc."     'Iodu. 
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Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can. 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  fure. 
Will  he,  io  wife,  let  loofe  at  once  his  ire,        155 
BeHke  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wifli,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  faves 
To  puniili  endlefs  ?  Wherefore  ceafe  we  then  ? 
Say  they  who  counfel  war ;  we  are  decreed,  160 
Ilefcrv'd,  and  deftin'd  to  eternal  woe ; 
W^hatever  doing,  what  can  we  fuffer  more, 
\Vhat  can  we  fuffer  worfe  ?  Is  this  then  worft, 
Thus  fitting,  thus  confulting,  thus  in  arms  ?  i6i 
What !  when  we  fled  amain,  purfued,  and  ftrucl'^ 
With  Heaven's  affli6ting  thunder,  and  befought 
The  deep  to  {belter  us  ?  This  Hell  then  feem'd 
A  refuge  from  thofe  wounds  :  or  when  we  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  ?  Thatfure  was  worfe. 
What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  thofe  grim  fires, 

V'er.  15^.     impotence,']     It  is  here  meant  for  the  op- 

pofite  to  wifdom,  and  is  ufed  frequently  Ly  the  Latin  writers  to 
lignify  a  -weaknefs  of  mind,  an  uiijttadiitcfs  in  the  government  of 
our  pajjions,  or  the  conduct  of  onr  defigns.  "  Vidoria  fcrociores 
rrnpofentiorifque  reddidit,"  Cic.  Epijl.ad  Fam.  i.\.  9.  "  hnpotentia 
diL't;orum  et  faftorum ;"  Tufc.  DiJ'p.  iv.  23.  Hence  we  often 
meet  with  impotens  animi,  doloris,  ira;,  etc.     Pkarce. 

Hence  the.  exclamation  in  Sam/on  Jgonijles^  which  Dryden 
has  copied  ; 

"  O  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  ftrong  !"     Todd. 

Ver.  163. 7s  this  then  -worjl,  &c.]     See 

the  Prometheus  of  i£fchylus,  307 — 32y,  and  Homer's  Iliad,  ix. 
337,  &c.  full  of  interrogations.    Stillinokleet. 

Ver.  170.      JFhat  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  thofe  grim  fires,] 
V0L,  n.  C  c 
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AwdkVI,  riioiilJ blow tliem  into  fevenfold  rage,  171 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames?  or,  from  above, 
ShoLiM  inlcrniitled  vengeance  arm  again 
Hi-*  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?  \Vhat  if  all 
Jfer  Itorps  wvve  open'd,  and  this  firmament  i7.> 
Of  Hell  Ihoukl  fpout  her  eatara6ls  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrours,  threatening  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads  ;  while  we  perhaps, 
Defigning  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in  a  fiery  temped  fliall  be  hurl'd       iso 

Jfaiah  xxx.  33.  *'  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old  ;  the  pile 
thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood  ;  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a 
llrcam  of  briinftoiie,  dut/i  kindle  it."     Newtox. 

The  fentimcnt  in  this,  and  the  two  following  vcrfes,  is  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  Jifchylus,  where  Occanus  addreflcs  Proine» 
thcui>,  Prjm.  Vinft.  v.  31 1,  edit.  Schiitz. 

P»4/£Kj  Ta;;^^  av  aa,  x<r*  fxccxfut  cmuTtfu 
QaKiuV,  xAi/o»  Zti/?,  UIS-7S  troj  toi'  vlh  ^oAoc 
riapoira  ixq^6u>  ■nraidjai'  Ei»at  ^oxtTv,      ToDD. 

Vor.  174-.  Mis  red  right  hand]  So  Horace  fays  of  Jupiter, 
*'  rubonte  ilextcra."  But  here  bein";  fpokcn  of  Vengeance,  it 
mull  be  *'  htr  right  hand  ;"  as  in  the  next  line  it  is  "  her  stores." 

Bentlf.y. 

There  is  fumclliingplaufiblc  and  ingenious  in  thisobfervation  • 
But  by  "  his."  feems  to  liave  been  meant  Cwd's,  who  is  men- 
tioned fo  often  in  the  courfe  of  thi-  debate,  that  he  might  very 
well  be  underllood  without  being  named;  and  by  " //f  r  ftores" 
in  the  next  line,  I  ftipiiofc,  are  meant  UcH'a,  as  mention  is  made, 
afterwards  of  "  her  cataracts  of  fire."     Newton. 

'*  Ihr  ftores"  are  undoubti^dly  HcU\  ftores ;  the  order  of  the 
relative  and  the  antcCiili'Mf  being  here  inverted.     Todd. 

Ver.  180.  Caught  in  u  fieri/  tniipijl  Sec]  Again  alluding  to 
the  fate  of  Ajax  (iileu<,  as  in  B.  i.  328.     Hume. 
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Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  fport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds ;  or  for  ever  funk 
Under  yon  boihng  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains  ; 
There  to  converfe  with  everlafting  groans, 
Unrefpited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd,  185 

Ages  of  hopelefs  end  ?  This  would  be  worfe. 
War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 
My  voice  diffuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whofe  eye 

Ver.  181.     ■ the  fport  and  prey 

Of  wracking   whirlwinds;]      Virgil,    jEn.  vi,   75. 
"  Rapidis  ludibria  ventis."     Newton. 

And  in  the  fame  J5J«.  740. 

"  Alise  panduntur  inanes 

"  Sufpenfe  ad  ventos."     Callander. 

Ver.  185.  Unrefpited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd,]  This  way  ot 
introducing  feveral  adje(Sives  beginning  with  the  fame  letter, 
without  any  conjundtion,  is  very  frequent  among  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, whom  Milton,  I  fancy,  imitated.  What  ftrength  and 
beauty  it  adds,  needs  not  to  be  mentioned.     Thyer. 

It  was  a  common  pradlice  among  our  own  poets.  Thus  Spen- 
.fer,  Faer.  Qu,  vii.  vii.  46. 

*'  Unbodied,  unfoul'd,  unheard,  unfeen." 
And  Fairfax,  Tajo,  c.  ii.  ft.  16\ 

"  Unfeene,  unniark'd,  unpitied,  unrewarded." 
Many  paflages  might  be  adduced.     IMilton  was  certainly  fond  of 
this  pradice.     See  B.  iii.   231,   and  B.  v.  899-     Again,  Par, 
Reg.   B.  iii.   429.     And  even  in   his   profe,  vol.  i.  p.  255.  ed. 
1698,     "  But  he,  that  will  mould  a  modern  bilhop  into  a  pri- 
mitive, muft  yield  him  to  be  eleded  by  the  popular  voice,  un~ 
diocejl,  unrevenued,  urdorded."     This  pradice  appears  to  me  to 
be  ridiculed  in  Gayton's  Notts  on  Don  Quixote,  1654,  p.  230. 
*'  Ungoverned,  uncardinaU'd,  nnlorded, 
"  Outed  of  all  his  hopes,  but  not  unworded."     Todd. 

G  Q    2 
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Views  all  thiiiirs  at  one  view  ?  He  from  Heaven's 
hightli  I'jo 

All  thefe  our  motions  vain  fees,  and  derides; 
Not  more  almighty  to  refill  our  might 
Than  wile  to  truftrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 
Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  fuller  here    igj 
Chains  and  thefe  torments  ?  better  thefe  than 

\rorfe, 
By  my  advice ;  fmce  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  Vi6lor's  will.     To  fulFer,  as  to  do. 
Our  ftrength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjuft       200 
That  fo  ordains :  This  was  at  firll  refolv'd, 
If  we  were  wife,  againft  fo  great  a  Foe 
Contending,  and  fo  doubtful  what  might  fall. 
I  laugh,  when  thofe  who  at  the  fpear  are  bold 
Antl  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  flu'ink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  mult  follow,  to  endure  20() 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

Ver.  1.01. fees,  and  derides  ;]    Alluding  to 

T/alin  ii.  4..     Newtox. 

Ver.  1<).0.     • To  fiilTcr,  as  to  do,]     So  Scevola 

boaltcd  thill  lie  was  a  Roinau,  and  knew  as  well  how  toJ'i/jFtr,  as 
to  </(V.  "  Et  facrre  ct  pati  fortia  Roinanuin  cfl,"  lsh\  ii.  IC. 
So  Ilonice,  Od.  Ill,  xxiv.  43.     "  Quidvis  ctjaccrect  pati." 

Newtox. 

\'er.  vOl.     'dho  at  thefpcar  arc  bold 

And  teiituroui,]   ^o  Homer,  of 'I'hyas,  //.  xv.  '28'2. 

LcSaoj  «'  w  ra^tn.      hi  l  LLlNe»>Lfc£T. 
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The  fentence  of  their  Conquerour  :  This  is  now 
Our  doom ;  which  if  we  can  fuftain  and  bear, 
Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 
His  anger ;  and  perhaps,  thus  far  removed, 
Not  mind  us  not  offending,  fatisfied 
With  what  is  punifli'd  ;  whence  thefe  raging  fires 
Will  flacken,  if  his  breath  ftir  not  their  flames. 
Our  purer  eflence  then  will  overcome  215 

Their  noxious  vapour;  Or,  inur'd,  not  feel; 
Or  chang'd  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform'd 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 
This  horrour  will  grow  mild,  this  darknefs  light ; 
Befides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight    221 
Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what 

change 
Worth  waiting;  fmce  our  prefent  lot  appears 
For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worft. 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourfelves  more  woe.       225 
Thus  Belial,  with  words  cloth'd  in  reafon's 

garb, 

Vcr.  220.  This  honour  will  groit  mild,  this  darknefs  light ;] 
Light,  I  conceive,  is  an  adjedive  here  as  well  as  mild  ;  and  tlic 
meaning  is,  "  This  darknefs  will  in  time  become  cafy,  as  this 
horrour  will  grow  mild  :"  Or,  as  Mr.  Thyer  thinks,  it  is  an 
adjedlive  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  we  fay,  "  It  is  a  light 
night."     But  it  is  not  well  exprefl'ed.     Newton. 

Ver.  22().    xvords  cloth'd  in  reafons  garb,"]     As  irv 

Conius,  V.  759,   of  that  fpccious   enchanter,   "  obtruding  falfe 
t\x\es prank' d  in  rea/un's  garb."     TopD. 
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CounfeU'd  ignoble  eafe,  and  peaceful  floth, 
Not  peace:  And  after  lilni  thus  INIannuon  fpake. 

Either  to  thiontlirone  the  Kini;  of  Heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  belt,  or  to  regain  C30 

Our  own  right  loft :   Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlafting  Fate  Ihali  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  itrife ; 
The  former,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter  :  For  what  place  can  be  for  us      235 
Within  Heaven's  bound,  unlefs  Heaven's  Lord 

fupreme 
We  overpower  ?  Suppofe  he  ftiould  relent, 
And  publilh  grace  to  all,  on  promife  made 
Of  new  fubjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  prefence  humble,  and  receive    i4» 
Stri6t  laws  impos'd,  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  ling 
Forc'd  Halleluiahs;  while  he  lordly  lits 
Our  envied  Sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrolial  odours  and  ambrofial  flowers,       245 

Ver.  227.  Counfdl'd  ignoble  eafc,]  Virgil's  "  ignobik  ofiinn," 
Georg.  iv.  764.    Newton. 

Ver,  233.     and  Chaos  judgr  the  (} riff  :]     Betwrtn 

the  Kin"  of  Ilcavon  and  Us,  not  bptwocn   Fiitr  and  Cliancc,  as 
Dr.  Bontlcy  fuppolVs.     Peauce.  * 

Ver.  234.  T/ic  former,  vain  in  hn/ir,]  Tliat  is,  to  unthrone 
the  King  of  Heaven,  'argues  as  vain  the  liittcr,"  that  is,  to 
regain  our  own  loft  right.     Newton. 

Ver.  245.  Ambrofial  odours  mv\  (imhq/laljioucrs,]  Dr.  Rcntley 
would  read, 

"  Anibioiial  odo\XTi<  from  ambrofial  flowcrB  ;" 
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Our  fervile  offerings  ?  This  muft  be  our  talk 

In  Heaven,  this  our  dehght ;   how  uearilbme 

Efternity  fo  fpent,  in  worOiip  paid 

To  whom  we  hate  !   Let  us  not  then  purfue 

By  force  impoflible,  by  leave  obtain^l  qso 

Unacceptable,  though  in  Heaven,  our  ftate 

Of  fplendid  vafiaiage  ;  but  rather  feek 

Our  own  good  from  ourfelves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourfelves,  though  in  this  vail  recefs, 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring    255 

And  he  aiks,  how  an  altar  can  breathe  flowers,  efpecially  when 
Jlowers  are,  as  here,  diftinguiflied  from  udoum  ?  But,  wlien  the 
altar  is  faid  to  breathe,  the  meaning  is,  that  Mfmellsof,  it  throxcs 
out  thefmells  of,  or,  as  Milton  exprefles  it,  B.  iv.  26'5,  it  breathes 
out  thefmellof.  In  this  fcnfe  of  the  word  breathe,  an  altar  may 
be  faid  to  breathe Jioxvcrs,  and  odours  too  as  a  diftini^t  thing;  for, 
by  odours  here,  Milton  means  the  fmells  of  gums  and  fweet  I'picy 
fhrubs:  See  B.  viii.  517.  Not  unlike  is  what  we  read  in  Fair- 
fax's Tqfo,  c.  xviii.  ft.  20. 

"  Flowers  and  odours  fwcetly  fniiide  and  fuicKI," 

Peauce. 
Milton  illuftrates  himfelf  in  Sam/on  Agon.  v.  986". 

"  my  tomb 

"  With  odours  vihted  and  annuviXfoxijersJ' 
Ambrofial  odours,  as  Mr.  Callander  alio  notices,  i.s  a  phi  alb  from 
Spenfer,     See  the  i^ser.  Qu.  ii.  iii.  22,  iv.  xi.  4()'.     Todd. 

Ver.  254.     Lire  to  ourfehes,]     Horace,  Epifi.  I.  xviii.   107^ 

— ; "  ut  mi  hi  vivam 

**  Quod  fuperclt  aevi."     Newton. 

Ver.  255. preferring 

Hard  liberty  before  the  eafy  yoke 

Of  fervile  pomp  J]  Such  is  the  difdainful  obfer- 
vation  of  Prometheus  to  Mercury,  From.  VinC\  v,  974.  cditv 
S^chiita. 
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Hard  llherty  before  the  eniy  yoke 
Of  iVrvilc  pomp.      Our  greatnel's  vill  appear 
Then  nioftconl'piciioiis, when  <;reattliingsoflmall, 
Ufeful  of  hurtful,  proiperous  of  atlvcrfe, 
AVe  can  create  ;  and  in  what  place  fo  e'er      260 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  eiifc  out  of  pain, 
'J'hrough  labourand  endurance.  I'his  deep  world 
Of  darknefs  do  we  dread  ?  How  oft  amidft 
I'hick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-ruling 

Sire 
Choofe  to  refide,  his  glory  unobfcur'd,  265 

And  with  the  majeity  of  darknefs  round 
Covers  his  th  rone;  fromwhence  deep  thunders  roar 
Mufte  ring  their  rage,  and  Heaven  refenibles  Hell? 
As  he  our  darknefs,  cannot  we  his  light 
Innitate  when  we  plcafe  ?  This  defart  foil      27^ 
Wants  not  her  hidden  luftre,  gems  and  gold  ; 
Nor  want  we  (kill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raife 
Masnificence ;  and  what  can  Heaven  fhow  more  ? 
Our  torments  alfo  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements  ;  thefe  piercing  fires    275 
As  foft  as  now  fevere,  our  temper  chang'd 
Into  their  temper;  which  mult  needs  remove 
The  fenfible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 

ia^a/,-  STTirsta" «  *>'-'>'  ^f  iAXa|ai/A    iyu.      I  ODD. 

Ver.  263. Ifcii-  off  amdjl 

Thick  cloiidx  and  dark  \-c.]      Imitated  from  Pfalm 
xviii.  11,  13,  and  lium  Vj'alm  xcvii.  2.     Newton. 

Vcr.  278.    The  fcnjiblc  of  pa'mi]     TIu-    frnfe    of   pain.     T* 
fenjlbky  the  at^jcdivc  ulcd  fur  a  fiibftantivc.     IU'.me. 
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To  peaceful  counfels,  and  the  fettled  flate 
Of  order,  how  in  fafety  beft  we  may  i?80 

Compofe  our  prefent  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are,  and  where ;  difmiffing  quite 

Ver.  279-  To  peaceful  counfels,]  There  are  fome  things  won- 
derfully fine  in  thefe  fpeeches  of  the  infernal  Spirits,  and  in  the- 
different  arguments  fo  fuitcd  to  their  different  charafters :  but 
they  have  wandered  from  the  point  in  debate,  as  is  too  common 
ia  other  affemblies.     Satan  had  declared  in  B.  i.  660. 

"  Peace  is  defpair'd, 

"  For  who  can  think  fubmiOion  ?  War  then,  War, 
"  Open  or  underflood,  mull  be  rofolv'd." 

Which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  hoft  of  Angel?. 
And  accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  council,  he  propofes  for 
the  fubjeft  of  their  confideration,  which  way  they  would  make 
choice  of,  B.  ii,  41. 

"  Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 

"  Wc  now  debate  :" 

Moloch  fpeaks  to  the  purpofe,  and  declares  for  open  war,  v.  51. 
"  My  fentence  is  for  open  war  :  Of  wiles, 
*'  More  unexpert,  I  boaft  not,"  ^c. 

But  Belial  argues  alike  againfl  war  open  or  conceal'd,  v.  187. 
"  War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 
*'  My  voice  diffuades  ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile,  ^-c." 
Mammon  carries  on  the  fame  arguments,  and  is  for  difmijU'iv 
quite  all  thoughts  of  war.     So  that  the  queftion  is  changed  in  the 
courfeof  the  debate,  whether  through  the  inattention  or  inten- 
tion of  the  author  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay.     Newton. 

Vef.  282.  Of  what  we  are,  and  where  ;]  So  it  is  in  the  firft 
edition ;  but  in  the  fecond,  "  Of  what  we  are.  and  were." 
Tickell  rertored  the  reading  of  the  firfl  edition,  which  iv  the 
bell  :  as  it  implies  both  **  our  condition,  and  the  place  where  we 
are ;"  while  the  other  merely  means  "  our  condition  pajl  and 
prefent."  For  this  reafon  Dr.  Newton  follows  the  firft  edition^, 
which  Dr.  Bentlcy  alfo  has  followed.    Todd. 
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All  thoughts  of  war :  Ye  have  what  I  advife. 

Hefcarcehadfiniih'd,  when  ilich  murmurfiird 
The  aflembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain       c?85 

Ver.  285.     as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  &c.]      Virgil 

compares  the  aflcnt,  given  by  the  alVembly  of  the  G<j(1s  to  Juno's 
fpcech,  /En.  x.  96.  to  the  riling  wind,  wiiich  our  author  affimi- 
)ates  to  its  decreafing  murmurs  : 

"  Cunftique  frcnubant 

"  Ca^licolse  aflenfu  vario  :  ceu  flaniina  prima, 

"  Cum  deprenfa  fremunt  iylvis,  et  caeca  volutant 

"  Murmura,  vcnturos  nautis  prudcntia  ventos."  Hume. 

The  condud  of  both  poets  is  equally  juft  and  proper.  The'in- 
tent  of  Juno's  fpecch  was  to  roufeand  inflame  theaflembly  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  effedof  it  is  therefore  properly  compared  by  Virgil 
to  the  rifing  wind  :  but  the  deiign  of  Mammon's  fpecch  is  to 
quiet  and  compofe  the  infernal  aflembly,  and  the  effed  of  this 
therefore  is  as  properly  compared  by  Milton  to  the  \\\nA  falling 
after  a  tempeft.  Claudian  has  a  (imile  of  the  fame  kind  in  his 
defcription  of  the  infernal  council,  In  Rujinum,  i.  70. 

"  ceu  murmurat  alti 

"  Impacata  quics  pelagi,  cum  flamine  frado 
"  Durat  adhuc  fxvitque  tumor,  dubiumquc  per  srtum 
"  Laffa  recedentes  fluitant  veftigia  venti." 
And  in  other  particulars  our  author  fcems  to  have  drawn   hi^ 
council  of  Devils  v/\th  an  eye  to  Claudian's  council  of  Furies; 
and  the  reader  may  compart*  AleCto's  fpecch  with  Moloch's,  and 
Met^aera's  with  Belial's  or  rather  with  Hoelzcbub's.     Newton. 

Milton,  in  this  (imile,  did  not  forget  Ilonior,  whom  he  has 
exceeded,  however,  in  beauty  of  defcription,  Iliad  u.  144, 

And,  with  refpert  to  his  toM//c77<//"/>t//s  it  Hiould  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  had  before  exhibited,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  au 
infernal  council  and  coufpiracy  in  that  brilliant  proof  of  his  ge- 
nius, In  Qu'mtum  Nuvirviria.     Phiiuas  I'letcher,  in  hi*  Locnjia  lel 
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The  found  of  bluftering  winds,  which  all  night 

long 
Had  rous'd  the  fea,  now  with  hoarfe  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men   o'er-watch'd,  whofe   bark  by 

chance. 
Or  pinnace,  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  temped :  Such  applaufe  was  heard  290 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  fentence  pleas'd, 
Advifing  peace :  for  fuch  another  field 
Thev dreaded  worfe  than  Hell:  So  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  fword  of  Michael 
Wrought  fiill  within  them ;  and  no  lefs  defire  295 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rife 
By  policy,  and  long  procefs  of  time. 
In  emulation  oppofite  to  Heaven. 
Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  fat,  with  grave      300 
Afpe6t  he  rofe,  and  in  his  rifmg  feem'd 
A  pillar  of  (late  ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Pietas  Jefuitka,  and  his  Locujls  or  Apollyonijls,  publifhed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1627,  difplays  fimilar  fcenery.  See  note,  B.  i,  7£)5.  Of 
Fletcher's  Latin  poem  fee  further  mention  in  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Paradife  Loft,  in  the  notes  on  Paradife  Regained,  B.  i. 
42,  and  on  the  beautiful  poem  In  Quintum  Noveinhris.     Todd. 

Ver.  301.  Afpecl]  So  Milton  always  accents  this  word, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  our  elder  poets.  It  began  to  be  ac- 
cented, however,  on  the  firft  fyllable,  in  Milton's  time.  See 
Baron's  Cyprian  Academy,  l6-t8.  B.  ii.  72. 

"  r  the  comely  afpef^  of  the  Paphian  Queene."    Todd. 

Ver.  302.  A  pillar  ofjiate;]  The  fame  expreflion  is  in  Shak- 
fpeare,  Hen.  VI.  P.  ii.  A.  i.  "  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars 
eftheftatei"    Newton. 
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Deliberation  fat,  and  publick  care ; 
And  princely  counfel  in  his  face  yet  fhone, 
Majeftick,  though  in  ruin :  fage  he  flood      305 
With  Atlantean  fhoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightieft  monarchies  ;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  ftill  as  night 
Orfummer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  fpake. 
Thrones  and  Imperial  Powers,  Offspring  of 
Heaven,  310 

Ethereal  Virtues  !  or  thefe  titles  now 
Muft  we  renounce,  and,  changing  ftyle,  be  call'd 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  fo  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here  314 
A  growing  empire;  doubtlefs!  while  we  dream, 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heaven  hath 
doom'd 

And  in  Gafcoigne's  Poems,  1587-  p.  Il6.  Thus  alfo  Milton, 
in  his  Tractate  on  Education,  recommends  the  ftudy  of  Politicks 
to  Youth,  that  they  may  become  "  Itedt'afl  ;;<7/flr5  ofthejiate." 

TonD. 

Ver.  305.  Majtjiick,  thorigh  in  ruin .]  Thefo  words  arc  to 
be  joined  in  C(jnftru6lion  with  his  face,  anil  not  with  princely 
eounfe/,  as  Dr.  Bentley  imagined.     Nkwton. 

Vcr.  306.  With  Atlantean  fhoulders]  A  metaphor  to  cxprcfs 
his  vaft  capacity.  Atlas  was  fo  great  an  aflronomer,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  borne  Heaven  on  his  fhoulders.  The  whole  piclure 
from  ver.  299,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  is  admirable  ! 

RlCllARDSOV. 

Ver.  309.  Or  fummer's  noon-tide  rt.'V,]  Noon-tide  is  the  fame 
■s  noon-time,  when  in  hot  countries  there  is  hardly  a  breath  of 
wind  ftirrinp,  and  men  and  bealtii,  by  reafon  of  the  intenfe  heat, 
retire  to  fliadc  and  refl.  This  is  the  ciirtom  of  Italy  particularly, 
where  our  author  lived  fome  time.     Newton. 
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This  place  our  dungeon ;  not  our  fafe  retreat 

Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  Uve  exempt 

From  Heaven's  high  jurifdi6iion,  in  new  league 

Banded  againft  his  throne,  but  to  remain      320 

In  ftri^leit  bondage,  though  thus  far  remov'd 

Under  the  inevitable  curb,  referv'd 

His  captive  multitude :  For  he,  be  fure, 

In  highth  or  depth,  ftill  firft  and  laft  will  reign 

Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lofe  no  part  s^i 

By  our  revolt ;  but  over  Hell  extend 

His  empire,  and  with  iron  fcepter  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  thofe  in  Heaven. 

What  fit  we  then  proje6ting  peace  and  war  ? 

War  hath  determin'd  us,  and  foil'd  with  lofs  330 

Irreparable  ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 

Vouchfaf'd  or  fought ;  for  what  peace  will  be 

given 
To  us  enllav'd,  but  cuilody  fevere, 
And  ilripes,  and  arbitrary  puniiliment 
InflitTted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return,     335 
But  to  our  power  hoftihty  and  hate, 

Ver.  327.     and  tcith  won  fcepter  rule 

Us  /lere,  as  with  his  golden  thofe  in  Hecacen.']  The 
iron  fcepter  is  an  allufion  to  Pfalm  ii.  9>  as  the  golden  is  to  EJlhrr 
V.  2.     Hume.  . 

\'er.  332. for  uhat  pence  tcill  be  given 

To  Its  enjlav'd,  but  cujiody  ferere,- 


and  what  peace  can  tuf  return, 


But  to  our  power  bojUlitij  and  hatc,^    In  both  thefe 
paflages  there  is  an  uuufual  conftrudiuu  of  the  particle  hut ;  it 
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Untam'd  relLi6lance,  and  revenge  though  flow, 
Yet  ever  plotting  now  the  conquerour  leaft 
May  reap  his  conqueft,  and  may  leaft  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  moft  in  fuffering  feel  ?       .340 
Nor  will  occallon  want,  nor  fliall  we  need 
AVith  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whole  high  walls  Tear  no  allkult  or  fiege, 
Or  ambufli  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 
Some  eafier  enterprife  ?  There  is  a  place,      3i'> 
(If  ancient  and  prophetick  fame  in  Heaven 
Err  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  feat 
Of  fome  new  race  call'd  ]\Ian,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lefs 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  favour'd  more  350 
Of  Him  who  rules  above ;  fo  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 
That  Ibook  Heaven's  whole  circumference,  con- 
firmed. 
Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 

feems  to  put  "  cuftody  fovcre  6tc."  in  the  oiio,  ami  /'  liollility 
and  hate  &c."  in  the  other,  on  the  foot  of  peace.  There  are 
fome  very  few  inftances  where  tiu*  Latins  have  ufed  «///  (cixtpf, 
or  i«^^  in  a  like  conftruition.  One  is  in  IMautus's  Mimtchvii, 
Prol.  V.  59.  "  Ei  liberoriun..  viji  divitiir,  nihil  erat."  Lani- 
binus  fays,  this  exjuellion  feems  too  unufual ;  for  the  particle 
niji  can  except  nunc  but  things  like,  or  ot  a  like  kiini. 

Run  AUi^soN. 

\cT.  352.     • ititd  by  an  o<it/i, 

Tlint jhouk  Ileincn's  xc/iulc cirniinj'craicc,  co>ifinnd.^ 
"  He  confir>iu(l  it   I'l/  an  uat/i,"  are  the  very  wmils  ol  Si.  Haul, 


I 
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What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould,  355 
Or  fubftance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power. 
And  where  their  weaknefs,  how  attempted  beft. 
By  force  or  fubtlety.  Though  Heaven  be  fliut. 
And  Heaven's  high  Arbitrator  fit  fecure 
In  his  own  ftrength,  this  place  may  he  exposed. 
The  utmoft  border  of  his  kingdom,  left        361 

Heb.  vi.  17'  And  this  oath  is  faid  to  Jhake  Heaven's  -whole  cir- 
cumference,  in  allufion  to  Jupiter's  oath  in  Virgil,  ^n.  ix.  101, 
&c. ;  as  Virgil  had  imitated  Homer,  Iliad  i.  528 — 530. 

Newton. 

Ver.  360.     this  place  ?tmy  lie  erpos'd, 

The  utmoji  border  of  his  kingdom,  lift 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it ;]  It  has  been  objeded, 
that  there  is  a  contradidion  between  this  part  of  Beelzebub's 
fpeech,  and  what  he  fays  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  thing 
and  of  a  meflenger  proper  to  be  fent  in  fearch  of  this  new  world, 
ver.  410. 

— —  "  "What  ftrength,  what  art  can  then 
**  Suffice,  or  what  evafion  bear  him  fafe 
"  Through  the  ftri6t  fenteries  and  ftations  thick 
"  Of  Angels  watching  round  ?" 

How  can  this  earth  be  faid  to  lie  cxpofed  he.  and  yet  to  be 
ftridly  guarded  by  ftationed  Angels  ?  The  objedion  is  very  in- 
genious :  but  it  is  not  faid  tliat  the  earth  doth  lie  expofed,  but 
only  that  it  ma\i  lie  expofed  :  and  it  may  be  confulered,  that  the 
defign  of  Beelzebub  is  dificrent  in  thefe  diflerent  fpeeches;  in 
the  former,  where  he  ib  encouraging  the  aflembly  to  undertake 
an  expedition  againft  this  world,  he  fays  things  to  le[jhi  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger;  but  in  the  latter,  when  they  have  determined 
upon  the  expedition,  and  are  confulting  of  a  proper  perfon  to 
employ  in  it,  then  he  fays  things  to  magnify  the  difficulty  and 
(danger,  to  make  t!iem  more  cautious  in  their  choice. 

Newton., 
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To  their  defence  who  hold  it :   Here  perhaps 
Some  advantageous  adi  may  be  achiev'd 
By  iudden  onfet ;  either  with  Hell  fire 
To  wafte  his  whole  creation,  or  polTefs  365 

Alias  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven, 
Tlie  puny  habitants;  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolifli  his  own  works.    This  would  furpafs    sja 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confufion,  and  our  joy  upraife 
In  his  difturbance  ;  when  his  darling  ions, 
Hurl'd  headlong  to  part-ake  with  us,  fliall  curfe 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  blifs,  375 

Faded  fo  foon.     Advife,  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  fit  in  darknefs  here 

Ver.  363. Here  jnrhnp,',]      Dr.  Ronfley  fays 

that  Milton  mull  have  given  it  "MtTc  perhaps:"  but  1  thinly  not ; 
in  ver.  360.  it  i'i  this  pluce,  and  therefore  Milton  gave  it  here, 
that  is,  in  the  place  which  I  am  fpeaking  of.  Milton  frequently 
ufes  now  and  here,  not  meaning  a  time  or  place  f/itit  prefent  to 
him  or  his  fjieakers  when  they  are  fpeakin;^;  but  that  lime  and 
that  place  which  ho  or  they  are  fpeaking  of.     Pearck. 

Ver.  367.  The  puny  habitants,]  h  is  pollible  that  the  author 
by  puny  might  mean  no  more  than  weak  or  little  ;  but  yet  if  wc 
refiecl  how  trequenlly  hr  ufes  words  in  their  pnjper  and  primary 
li^nification,  it  feems  probable  that  he  might  include  likewifc  the 
iVnfe  of  the  Trench  (from  whence  it  is  derived)  piiii  ;/c,  boru 
fince,  created  long  after  us.      Nkwto.s. 

\'cr.  50.'). "'id  i^ith  rt  penting  /•ii/id  \c.]     Ct/i. 

vi.  7.  "  And  it  ifijtntcd  tin  Lord  tliHl  he  had  made  muu  on  the 
earth."     GiLLUS. 
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Hatching  lain  empires.     Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devihlh  counfel,  firft  devis'd 
By  Satan,  and  in  part  propos'd  :  For  whence,  380 
But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  fpring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Plell 
To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  fpite 
The  great  Creator  ?  But  their  fpite  ftill  ferves  385 
His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  defign 
Pleas'd  highly  thofe  infernal  States,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes  ;  with  full  aflent 
They  vote :  whereat  his  fpeech  he  thus  renews. 
Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate. 
Synod  of  Gods  !  and,  like  to  what  ye  are,     391 
Great  things  refolv'd,  which,  from  the  lowed 

deep, 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  fpite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  feat;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  thofe  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neigh- 
bouring arms  395 

Vcr.  378-  Hatching  vain  empires.]  A  farcafm  of  fine  effed 
on  the  propofition  of  the  laft  fpeaker  ;  and  the  effeft  of  the  far- 
cafm is  ftill  heightened  by  its  thus  finely  terminating  the  fpeech. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  379'     ' .A'cA  devis'd 

By  Sata?t,  and  in  pari  proposd ;]  See  Satan's 
fpeech,  B.  i.  60O,  and  what  follows.     Bowle. 

Ver.  39 J.     • xchence,  uif/t  neighbouring  arms 

And  opportune  excurfion,]  So  Milton,  in  his 
tJiJl.  of  England,  B.  5.  p.  87,  ed.  1698.  "  Judging  that  place 
niore  opportune  from  whence  to  make  their  cxcurjions!'    Topu, 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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And  opportune  cxcurlion,  \\c  imiy  chance 
Ke-entcr  Heaven  ;  or  vM'v  in  Ibme  mild  zon« 
Dwell,  not  luivilitcd  of  Heaven's  fair  liaht. 
Secure  ;  and  at  the  brightening-  orient  beam 
Purge  off  this  gloom  :  the  loft  delicious  air,   loo 
To  heal  the  fear  of  tliefe  corroiive  iires. 
Shall  breathe  her  balm,     iiut  firft  whom  fliaD 

Me  fend 
In  fearch  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  ftrall  we  find 
Surticient  ?  who  fliall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyfs,  lOi 

And  through  the  palpable  obfcure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  fpread  his  aery  fligUt 
Upborne  with  undefatigable  wings 

Ver.  39^. • Jif  »'('!/  chance 

Re-cnfcr  Heaven  ;]  iVIihon  has  fometinics  K-ft  ont 
the  (ign  of  the  infinitive  mode,  vi/.  the  particle  to,  where  hr 
thought  it  would  occafioii.  no  ambiguity ;  as  in  this  paflagc ; 
unlefs  we  (hould  dioofc  to  under Itand  chance  as  an  adverb,  ot 
the  lame  lignitication  with  perhaps.     Loud  Monboddo. 

Ver.  402.     Shall  breathe  her  balm.]      So,  in  Tairiax's  Tallo,, 
C.  iv.  75. 

"  When  rhc  fair  morn  firft  bluflieth  from  her  cell, 

'*  And  brcathtth  halm  from  open'd  Paradile."     Dunstkr 

Ver.  \{)6. the  palpable  cJijiuir]      It  is  remarkable 

inourauthorV  liyle,  lliat  he  often  ufes  adjectives  as  fubftantivcs, 
;jnd  fubftann\e>  again  as  adjectives.  Here  an-  two  adjedives, 
the  lat(..'r  of  which  is  ufed  for  a  fubftantive,  as  again  in  ver.  409, 
tlic  xaji  ahntpt.  And  fonietimes  there  are  two  fubltantives,  the 
former  of  wliicU  is  uJed  for  an  adjedive,  as  the  uceanjheam,  B.  i. 
202,  the  hulUon  droj'i,,  li.  i.  "04.  Milton  often  enriches  biv 
language  in  this  manner.     Nkwton. 

Ver.  408.     Upborne   Xiiih   indefatigable   u/w^'v]      TaiTo   callt 
Gabriel's  wings,  Uier.  Lib.  r.  i.  ft.  14. 

"  J/ifutkubil/uentc,  agili,  c  prefte.'"'     Tuykh. 
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Over  the  vaft  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  ifle  ?  What  ftrength,  what  art,  can 
then  410 

Suffice,  or  what  evafion  bear  him  fafe 
Through  the  ftri6l  fenteries  and  ftations  thick 
Of  Angels  watching  round  ?  Here  he  had  need 
All  circumfpeclion ;  and  we  now  no  lels        4i4 
Choice  in  our  fufFrage  ;  for,  on  whom  we  fend, 
The  weight  of  all,  and  our  laft  hope,  relies. 
This  faid,  he  fat;  and  expe6lation  held 
His  look  fufpenfe,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  fecond,  or  oppofe,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  fat  mute,        420 

Ver.  409. ere  he  urrive 

The  happy  ijle  "?]  So  he  ufes  the  word  arriic  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Judgement  of  Martin  Biicer,  edit.  1738,  p.  276. 
"  If  our  things  here  below  arrive  him  where  he  is."  Again,  in 
his  Trcatife  of  civil  pouer,  &c.  p.  553.  "  Let  hira  alfo  forbear 
force — left  a  worfe  woo  arrive  him."  And  thus  Shakfpeare, 
Hen.  VI.  P.  iii.  A.  v. 


"  thofe  powers,  that  the  Queen 


"  Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coajl." 

Newton. 

Ver.  410,  The  happy  ifle  ?]  The  earth  hanging  in  the  fea 
of  air.  So  Cicero  calls  the  earth,  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  66,  "  quafi 
magnam  quandam  infulnm,  quam  nos  orbcm  terrse  vocamus." 

Newton". 

Ver.  420.     • hut  all  fat  mute,"]     Homer  often 

ufes  words  to  the  fame  effeft,  when  an  afl'air  of  difficulty  is  pro- 
pofed.     Thus,  in  Iliad  vii.  92. 

*r2j  E^a9  *    01  0   «ca  'Sa.vlic  uy.r,v  lyivono  auTCfi, 
»  d  2. 
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Pondering  lluj  danger  wllli  dicp  ihouglits;  and 

each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  diiinav, 
Ahonifird  :   None  among  tlie  choice  and  prime 
Of  thole  Heaven-warring  champions  could  be 

found 
So  hardy,  as  to  proller  or  accept,  425 

Alone,  the  dreadful  voyage  ;  till  at  lafi; 
Satan,  whom  now  tranfcendent  glory  rais'd 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Confcious  of  highcit  worth,  unmov'd  thus  fpake. 
O  Progeny  of  Heaven,  empyreal  Thrones!  430 
With  realbn  hath  deep  filence  and  demur 
Scis'd  us,  though  undiimay'd  :  Long  is  the  way 

Vor.  421. ond  each 

In  otln  r'a  countenance  read  his  oxen  difmaii,^  Com- 
pare Livy,  when  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Scipios  no 
one  dared  to  proft'er  or  accept  the  command  in  Spain;  "  cir- 
cumfpedant  ora  principum,  aHorum  alius  intuentium,  frcmunt- 
quc  adco  perditas  res,  ut  nemo  audeat  in  Hifpaniam  iniperium 
accipere."  L.  xxvi.  C.  IS.  Sec  alfo  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
younj;  ScipJo  ofters  hinifelf,  and  addrelVes  the  allembly,  "  magna 
tlatoquc  aniino,  &:c."     Dlnster. 

Ver.  420. iinmo\\r[     ^Vitll  any  of  thofc 

ilangers  wliicii  deterred  others.     Newton. 

Ver.  430.     0  Progeny  of  Heaven.}     Virgil,  FlI.  iv.  7. 
"  .Tarn  ni^\■^  progenies  ca'to  diniittitur  alto.*'     Hu.me. 

Ver,  431.  //'////  reafon  hath  deep  j'lhucc  ^c  ]  .See  Homer, 
//.  ii.  342,  <StC.  //.  viii.  i.''2p,  (hhiif.  ii.  K)7,  and  the  fcholiaft  on 
the  laft  of  thefe  palTagcs.     Stilling fi.f.f.t. 

\'er.  43C.     hon^  is  the  xcay 

j4nd  hard,  that  out  of  tlcil  kads  vp  to  lig/i< ;]  He 
had  Virgil  in  niintl,  ^Kn.  vi.  128. 
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And  hard,  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light ; 
Our  prifon  ftrong ;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round     435 
Ninefold;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egreis. 
Thefe  pafs'd,  if  any  pafs,  the  void  profound 
Of  unedential  Night  receives  him  next 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  lofs  of  being    440 
Threatens  him,  plung'd  in  that  abortive  gulf 
If  thence  he  Tcape  into  whatever  world, 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  lels 
Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  efcape  ? 
But  I  ibould  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers,  445 

*'  Sed  rovocare  gradum,  fuperdfque  evadere  ad  auras, 
"  Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft."     Newtox. 

Dante  was  here  in  jNIilton's  mind  ;  for  tlie  afcent  from  Hell  is 
thus  dcfcribed,  Inferno,  C.  xxxiv.  95. 

"  La  viae  lunga,  e'l  cammino  e  malvagio."     Todd. 

Vcr,  43().  Ninefold ;]  As  Styx  flows  nine  times  round  the 
damned,  in  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  439- 

■ "  uovies  Styx  intcrfula  coercet."     Newton. 

Ibid,  -r— fl«'f  gates  o/7;yr«//?^  adamant,]  Alluding  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  in  Virgil,  uEn.  vi,  552. 

"  Porta  adverfa  ingcns,  {oYidoqne  adamante  columnar." 

Newtox. 

Ver,  438.     — 1 ■ — /7?e  void  profound]     Inane  profun- 

dum,  as  Lucretius  has  it  in  fcvcral  places.     Newton. 

Ver.  439.  Of  uneffential  Nig/it]  Unejfential,  void  of  being  ; 
darknefs  approaching  neareft  to,  and  being'thc  beft  rcftmblancc 
of,  non-entity.     Hume. 

Ver.  445.  But  I  Jliould  ill  become  this  throne,  0  Peers,  &-C.3 
The  whole  fpeech,  from  this  line,  is  wonderfully  beautiful  in 
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And  this  imperiiil  fovranty,  adorn'd 

With  fplendour,    arni'd  with  power,    il"  aught 

propob'd 
And  judg-'d  of  pubhck  moment,  in  the  fluipc 
Of  ditiiculty,  or  danger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting.   \\  herefore  do  1  alfume  4jr) 
Tliefe  royalties,  and  not  refufe  to  reign, 
Kefuling  to  accept  as  great  a  fhare 
Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  fo  much  to  him  due 
Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  relt  4.i.5 

High  honour'd  iits?  Go,therefore,mighty  Pow  ers, 
Terrour  of  Heaven,  though  fallen!    intend  at 

home, 

every  n  fpcd.     But  the  reafon  why  1  have  (luotcd  it,  is,  t<»  ihow 
how  the  poet  fupports  Satan's 

"  Monarchal  pride,  conl'cious  of  highcft  worth," 
as  he  cxprefles  it.     In  tlic  line. 

But  I Jhoidd  ill  become  this  t/iimic,  0  Puis, 

I  have  no  clcuhf  but  he  had  in  view  the  i'perch  of  Sarpcdnn  in 
Homer;  in  which  indeed  th(>  thought  is  Homer's,  T/int  a  hing, 
Wing  mojl  honoured,  Jhould  liki-uij'c  cxpofe  hivrftlj  tnojl  to  danger. 
But  Milton  has  given  it  fo  much  of  the  rhetorical  cafl,and  drilled 
It  fo  U|)  With  fenteiices  and  entliymemas,  after  the  manner  nf 
Demofihenes,  wlu),  as  I  have  faid  elfewiiere,  was  his  model  for 
fprcclus,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  it. 

LoUn   MoN  llODDO. 

Vcr.  4/)7. intend]      Lord  Monbotldo  is  of 

opinion,  that  the  word  intend  is  here  ufed  in  it's  jjniper  lifinili- 
cation  of  bent,  or  apidicutiun,  to  any  thing ;  in  wiiicli  finfe  the 
Latins  fay,  inlaidtie  animum.  And  Mr.  Sleevens,  in  a  note  on 
Timon  of  Athens,  A.  ii.  S.  ii.  proves,  that  to  intend  and  to  attend 
had  anciently  the  fume  meaning:    "  Ami  io  intaiding  other 
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While  here  (hall  be  our  home,  what  bed  may  eafe 
The  prefent  mifery,  and  render  Hell 
More  tolerable  ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm     4r6Q 
To  refpite,  or  deceive,  or  flack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  manfion :  intermit  no  watch 
Againft  a  wakeful  Foe,  while  I  abroad 
Through  all  the  coafts  of  dark  deftru6lion  feek 
Deliverance  for  us  all :  This  enterprife  a65 

None  fliall  partake  with  me.    I'hus  faying  rofe 
The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply ; 
Prudent,  left,  from  his  refolution  raised, 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certain  to  be  refus'd)  what  eril  they  fear'd  ;  470 
And,  fo  refused,  might  in  opinion  (land 
His  rivals;  winning  cheap  the  high  repute. 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  muft  earn.    But 

they 
Dreaded  not  more  the  adventure,  than  his  voice 
Forbidding ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rofe :  475 
Their  rifing  all  at  once,  was  as  the  found 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Towards  him  they 

bend 

ferious  matters,"  that  is,  reganli/ig,  turning  their  notice  to,  other 
things.     TouD. 

Ver.  465.     ■ TJiis  enterprife 

Nonc'ffiall  partake  uitli  w/e.]  The  abruptnefs  of 
Satan's  conclulion  is  very  well  oxprefled  by  the  fpecch  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  vcrfe.     Newton. 

Ver.  47t).     Their  rijing  all  at  once,  was  as  the  found 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.^  A  lefs  corred  and  ju- 
dicious author  would  have  compared  their  rifing  to  /o?/f/ thunder; 
but  JMilton  com.pares  it  to  thunder  heard  at  a  dijlance,  whicfi  is  a 
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With  awful  reverence  prone  ;  and  as  a  Cod 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  lllghelt  in  Heaven: 
Nor  fail'd  thev  to  exprel's  how  much  they  praisM, 
That  for  the  general  fafety  he  delpis'd  isi 

His  own  :   For  neither  do  the  Spirits  damn'd 
Loi'e  all  their  virtue;  left  bad  men  thould  boaft 
Their  fpecious  deeds  on  earth,which  glory  excites, 
Or  clofe  ambition,  varniih'd  o'er  with  zeal.     4S5 
Thus  thev  their  doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  Chief: 

found  not  loud  or  ftrong,  but  awful,  and  very  like  t}iat  produccij 
by  the  movement  of  a  great  multitude.     Lord  IMtonboddo. 

Ver.  478. <i"<i  f-^  c  ^'od 

Extol  /ihn]     Hcfiod,  T/i<0!r.  91 . , 

Ai^ii  ^E»^lX'»7.     Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  482.     —  Fur  neither  do  the  Spirits  damn'd 

Loft  all  their  virtue  ;]  Dr.  Newton  here  obferves, 
that  as  Milton  has  drawn  Satan  with  feme  remains  of  the  beauty, 
fu  he  reprefiiits  him  likcwife  with  fome  of  the  other  perfetftions, 
of  an  Archangel  ;  following  the  rule  of  Ariftotlc  in  his  PoeticLs^ 
ch.  XV.    That  the  manners  Jhonld  he  as  good  as  the  nature  of  the 

fubjcH  iiould pplfibly  advnt.  I'or  the  fame  reafoii  he  defcribes  tho 
fallen  Angels  -.vs  not  deftitute  of  every  virtue;  but  difplaying  firm 
cmicord,  and  publick  Ipirit.  Dr.  Pearce  fuppofes  the  poet  to 
have  introduced  this  remark  of  the  Devils  uut  lojing  all  their 
virtue,  as  a  check  to  the  buojling  of  bad  men  ;  and  to  have  had 
in  view  Ephef.  u,  6,  .9.  "  IJy  grace  ye  are  faved  through  faith  ; 
Not  of  works,  Ifjl  any  inan  Jhould  boajl :"     Not,   tluit  thi-y  wire 

faxed  not  of  uorkf^  on  purpofc-  Itjl  aut/  man/huuld  bnaji ;  Init  St. 
Paul  puts  them  in  mind  of  ijiat,  and  made  that  remark  to  pre- 
vent their  buajliiig.     See  I'ar.  Reg.  B.  i.  37P,  <^'C.     Todd. 

Ver.  487.     rejoicing  in  fhcir  viaichlcfs  Chief:']     So 

in  Ib'in.T,  11.  vii.  214. 

Tlf  ii  Ktk]  Afyiroj /Aiy' iynSiec  I'VopuVItj.      SxiLLlNCit  LEET. 
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As  when  from  mountain- tops  the  duflsy  clouds 
i\fcending,  while  the  north-wind  lleeps,  o'er- 

fpread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  louring  element  490 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landfkipfnow,orfliower; 
If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewell  fweet 
Extend  his  evening-beam,  the  fields  revive, 

Ver.  -iSp.     • •wliilt  the  north-'wiiid  fleeps,]     So  Homer 

oxprc'ircs  it,  Iliad  v.  5'24,  o(p^  EYAHLI  /x£io;  Bopsao,  that  wud 
generally  clearing  the  fky,  and  difperfing  the  clouds.  Every 
body  mult  be  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  fimilitude.  The 
images  are  not  more  pleating  in  nature,  than  they  are  refrcAing 
to  the  reader  after  his  attention  to  the  foregoing  debate.  There 
is  a  fimile  of  the  fame  kind  in  Homer,  but  applied  upon  a  v^ry 
different  occafion,  lUud  xvi.  297.  There  are  alfo  fimilies  of  the 
fame  nature  in  the  fortieth  Sonnet  of  Spenfer,  as  jMr.  Thyer 
has  obferved ;  in  Boethius  Dp  Confol.  L.  i. :  and  in  Dante's  lur 
ferno,  C.  xxiv.     Newton. 

I  am  forry  to  find  Dr.  Newton  fpeakiug  of  tlie  reader  as  7v>- 
quiring  refrejlimcnt  after  his  attention  to  the  debate,  as  it  feems 
to  imply  that  he  might  he  fatigued  with  it.  That  I  conceive  to 
be  impoffible  ;  as  every  perfon,  capable  of  tafting  the  more  emi- 
nent beauties  of  this  poem,  mull  receive  fupreme  delight  from 
the  mafterly  manner  in  which  the  poet  has  accompliOied  the 
debate,  and  the  wonderful  variety  of  matter  and  feutiment  that 
he  has  thrown  into  it,  fo  as  to  preclude  the  poffibility  of  the 
reader's  attention  being  fated  or  fatigued.     Dunster. 

Ver.  490.  Heaven's  cheerful  face,]  Spenfer,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  siL 
34.  "  And  heavens  chearefull  face  enveloped."     Thyer, 

Crafhaw,-  in  his  Verfes  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hcrrys,  prefcnts 
us  with  fimilar  fcenery  ; 

"  a  ruddy  ftorm,  \vhofeyto«^ 

*'  Made  Heavens  radiantyatT  look  foul."    Tom). 
Ver.  492.     Jf  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewell  fweet 

Extend  his  evening-beam, 1    Perhaps  this  delightful 
|)aflage  is  one  of  the  iineft  inftanccs  of  pidurefque  poetry,  which 
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The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  aiul  valley  rings.     495 
O  lliame  to  men  !   Devil  with  Devil  danin'd 
Firm  concord  holds ;  men  only  difagrce 
Oi'  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace:  and,  God  proclaiming  peace, 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  Itrife,  500 

Among  themi'elves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 
Wafting  the  earth,  each  other  to  dcftroy : 
As  it'  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
!Man  had  not  hellilli  foes  enow  beiides, 
That,  day  and  night,  for  his  deftruction  wait.  .50:. 
The  Stygian  council  thus  dillblv'd;  and  forth 
in  order  carue  the  grand  infernal  Peers : 
INlidlt  came  their  mighty  Paramount,  andfeem'd 
Alone  the  Antagonift  of  Heaven,  nor  lefs 
Than  f  lell'sd read  Emperour, with  pomp  fupremc. 
And  God-like  imitated  itate  :   him  round      .511 
A  globe  of  fiery  Seraphim  enclos'd 

ran  be  piocluci-cl.  Tlicrc  is  a  pretty  tliouiilit  in  Shaklpoan's 
^■'t'«J/.v  and  Adonis,  wIkto  the  riliiii;  Win  "  takes  /its  liijl  hinc  ot' 
the  wc'Cpini:  morn  ;"  but  how  much  moiv  natural  is  the  farewell 
ot"  the-  liin  iioins^  down,  jiccomi)aniv(l  alio  with  the  varic<;atc(i 
iViiiery  of  Miltoii.     'I'odd. 

W-v.  4J1().  O jhtiiiic  to  iiHTi  !  ivc]  riii-i  rifUoHon  will  ap- 
pear the  more  ptrtinent  and  natural,  when  one  conliders  tho 
contentious,  age  in  which  Milton  lived  and  wrote.     Tiivrii. 

Sec  a  reflection  of  tlic  fanie  kind,  which  Mr.  Hoyd  alio  notices, 
in  Dante,  Viir^ol.  C.  vi.  7(>,  tScc.     'I'onn. 

Ver.  b\'i.  A  j;lobf  of  ticni  Scniji/iini]  A  g/<)l>r  hL^nnies  hert- 
a  battalion  in  circle  furrounding  him,  as  \'irgil  fays,  /Kit.  x.  373* 
"  fpia  glaOux  ille  virum  tlenlinimub  urgct."     Newton. 
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With  brigLt  imblazonrj,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  feffion  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets  regal  found  the  great  refult :  515 
Towards  the  four  winds  four  fpeedj  Cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  founding  alchemy. 
By  heralds  voice  explain'd  ;  the  hollow  abyfs 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  hod  of  Hell  519^ 
With  deafening  (hout  returned  them  loud  acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  eafe  their  minds,  and  fomewhat 

rais'd 
By  falfe  prefumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  Powers 
Difband  ;  and,  wandering,  each  his  feveral  way 
Purfues,  as  inclination  or  fad  choice  504. 

Leads  him  perplex'd,  where  he  may  likeliell;  find 
Truce  to  his  reftlefs  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irkfome  hours,  till  his  great  Chief  return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  fubJime, 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  fwift  race  contend. 
As  at  the  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields;  5.30 

So,  in  Par.  Reg.  B.  iv,  581,  "  a  fiery  globe  of  angels,"  \vhor« 
lee  the  note.     Todd. 

Ver.  513.     horrent]     Horreni  indudva 

the  idea  both  t)f  terrible  and  prickly  ;  fet  vp,  like  the  brilUcs  of 
a  wild  boar.  Virgil,  /En.  i.  "  Hurrentia  JMartis  anna."  And 
/En.  X.  178.     "  Horrentibus  haftis."     Newtox. 

Ver.  517. the  founding  oXchQmy,']    Alchemy 

here  means  any  mixed  metal,  as  in  P.  Fletcher's  Purple  Ijland^ 
C.  vii.  ft.  39.     "  Such  were  his  arms,  falfe  gold,  true  (dchjmie!' 

Todd. 

Ver.  527.     till  his  &c.]     So  it  is  in  the  firft  edition  : 

In  the  fecond,  and  fome  others,  it  is  "  till  this  great  chief  &c." 
which  is  manifeftly  an  errour  of  the  prefs.     Newton. 
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Part  curb  their  fiery  ftceds,  or  limn  llie  goal 
\A  ith  rapiil  wheels,  or  fronted  brigad.s  form. 
As  ^vhen,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  a[)pcars 
AVaged  in  the  troubled  Iky,  and  armies  ruih 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  betbre  each  van       53.5 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  coa:h  their 

fpcars 
Till  thickeft  legions  clofe ;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  Heaven  the  welkin  burns. 
Others,  with  vaft  Typhoean  rage  more  fell, 

Ver.  531.  Part  curb  their  firry  Jlixds,  S^.q.']  Thcfc  iLarliko 
diverfions  of  the  fallen  Angels',  during  the  abfcnce  of  Satan, 
fpem  to  be  copied  from  the  militarii  trcrci/cs  of  tho  Myrmidons, 
during  the  abfence  of  their  chief  from  the  war,  Homer,  //,  ii. 
774:  only  the  images  are  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  Beings  who  are  here  dcfcribed.  We  may  fuppole  too,  thai 
INIilton  had  an  eye  to  the  divcrlions  and  enteitainnients  of  the 
departed  heroes  in  Virgil's  Elyfium.     Nkwton. 

ibid. or  Jhnn  the  goal  Sec."]     Plainly 

taken  from  Horace,  Od.  I.  i.  -i.  "  Mctacjue  fervidis  c\itat;i 
rotis."  But  with  good  judgement  he  fays  rapid,  not  fin  id  :  W- 
caufe  in  thefe  Hell-games  both  the  wheels,  and  the  burning  murlc 
tliey  drove  on,  wen- J'crr id  oven  betore  the  nice.     Bentlky. 

V'cr.  ^.^i.  U'd^cd  ill  the  troubled  .%,]  So  Shakfpearc  i:i 
1  //(//.  IV.   A.  i.  calls  thile  appearances 

"   thf  meteors  of  a  trouldcd  Heaven."     Nf.wton. 

"\'er.  o36.  Prick  forth]  Prick  furuard,  on  the  ipur,  in  full 
career;  as  in  Fairfax's  7>///o,  B.  i\.  ii.  22. 

"  Before  the  r>:l\ forth  prickt  the  Soldan  faft."     Tonn. 

Ibid. and  coiirh  tlidr  /pears]      Fix  tlu  in   lu 

their  refis.  Couch  from  couchrr  (French)  to  place.  A  rrft  was 
made  in  the  breaft  of  the  armour,  :uul  was  called  a  njl  from 
arnjlcr  (Fieiich)  to  flay.     Ricii-vkdson. 
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Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air  -540 
In  whirlwind ;  Hell  fcarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 
As  when  Alcides,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 
With  conque{t,felt  the  envenomed  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Theffalian  pines. 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw      54.5 
Into  the  Euboick  lea.     Others  more  mild, 
lletreated  in  a  filent  valley,  fing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroick  deeds  and  haplefs  fall 
By  doom  of  battle  ;  and  complain  that  fate    5.)0 
Free  virtue  (hould  entbrall  to  force  or  chance. 

Vcr.  540. ami  ride   the  ;iir]      Thus,  of 

the  witches  of  Shakipeare,  Macbeth,  A.  iv.  S.  i. 

'*  Infeded  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride."     Todd. 

Ver.  5-i'2.  As  iihcn  Alcide.';,  kc]  This  madneis  of  Hercules 
was  a  fubjc6t  for  tragedy  among  the  ancients;  but  Milton  has 
comprifed  the  principal  circumftances  in  this  finiilitude,  and 
feems  to  have  copied  Ovid,  Met.  ix.  136,  &c.  But,  as  I\Ir.  Thyer 
rightly  obferves,  Milton  in  this  fimile  falls  vaflly  fhort  of  his 
ufual  fublimity  and  propriety.  How  much  does  the  image  of 
Alcides  fearing  up  Tkcjjalian  pines  fink  below  that  of  the  A/i^els 
rending  up  both  rocks  and  winds,  and  riding  the  air  in  xvhirhvind  i 
And  how  faintly  and  inhgnihcantly  does  the  allufion  end  with 
the  low  circumflance  of  Lichas  being  thrown  into  the  Euboick 
iea  !     Newton. 

Vcr.  54S.     With  notes  angelical  &c.]     Horn.  11.  ix.  18^. 

Toy  a   iifoy  (pfivoi,  TfpTM/xivcv  (pocyAyyi  T^tyslr;. 

Stilm\gfleet. 

Ver,  550, and  complain  that  fate 

Free  virtue  Jhould  enthrall  to  force  or  chance J\  This 
!s  taken  from  the  famous  diftich  of  Euripides,  whjch  Brutus 
«fcd,  when  he  flew  himfelf ; 
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Tliolr  long  was  partial ;  but  the  liarniony 
(What  coiihl  it  Ids  when  Spirits  immortal  lini;:;  ?) 
Siifpcndt'd  Hell,  and  took  with  ravifhnicnt    6a4 
The tlirongingaudiencc.  Tn difcourfe more i'weet, 
(For  elocjiience  the  foul,  long  charms  the  lenle',) 
Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thou'^-hts  more  elevate,  and  rcafon'd  high 

'T2?  I'fyc/  -i.c-z-H*'   all  ^  u,^  loafiivaoii;  ^la. 
Ill  fume  places,  tor  pax.  force,   it  is  ciuotrtl  Tv^-n  fortimr.     IMiif.oi 
lias  well  comprciioiulod  butli,  ".cntlirall  to  J  bi\t  or  chance." 

IJENTLtV. 

Vcr.  5.5-1-.  Si/J'pended  Ihll,]  The  otTicl  of  their  ilnginp:  is 
lomewhat  like  that  of  Orpheus  in  Hell,  Virgil,  Georg,  iv.  4S1. 
•'  The  harmony  fulpendecl  Hell ;"  but  is  it  not  much  better  with 
the  parcnthefis  coming  between  ?  which  fufpends,  as  it  were,  the 
event,  raifes  the  reader's  attention,  and  gives  a  greater  force  to 
the  fentcnce.     Nrwtox. 

Ibid.     and  took  nith  raviflimcnt  &c.]     lie  foems 

to  have  renu>nibered  that  charming  palVagc,  in  his  own  Comus, 
of  the  Lady's  Hnging  : 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

"  Breathe  fuel*  divine  enchanting  raiijhment  ?" 
And  of  the  Sirens,  in  the  fame  pnem  : 

"  Who,  as  t/ni/lluig,  would  take  tlio  prifon'dyuf//, 

*•'  And  lap  it  in  Ehi/ium." 
And  in  iiis  H^mn  on  the  JXatiiiti/,  of  the  mufick  of  the  angels, 

"  As  all  xheirfoiih  in  blif'^ful  rapture  took."     Todd. 

Ver.  5jG.  {Fur  eloquence  the  foul,  foiig  ch.irm^  the  ftnj'c,)^ 
So,  in  Sylvefter's  Du  Bart.   l6\'l,  p.  ':i)3. 

"  The  foiile-chann  image  of  fwect  eloquence." 

Thus  Mercury  is   called,  in   the   Coblcn  Vrupheeie,  4to.   \5Q^. 
SiSn.  A.  3. 

"  IIcrr«la  ui  iv  iiuvn,  foiik-charniing  Mercurie."     ToDP*. 
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Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate  ; 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abfolute ;  .560 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lolt. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
Of  happinei's  and  final  mifery, 
Paffion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  fhame ; 
Vain  wifdom  all,  and  falfe  philofophy  !  5^5 

Yet,  M'ith  a  pleaiing  forcery,  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguifli,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured  breafl 

Ver.  559-     Jbre/cnowhrlge,  rci/I,  and  fate; 

Fix  d  fate,  free  xci/l,  furehwxdedgc  abfolute  ;]  I'lie 
turn  of  the  words  here  is  admirable,  and  very  well  exprefles  the 
wanderings  and  mazes  of  their  difcourfe.  And  the  turn  of  th« 
words  is  greatly  improved,  and  rendei'ed  ftill  more  beautiful,  by 
the  addition  of  an  epithet  to  each  of  them.     Newton. 

■^The  ftudies  of  the  fchoolnicn  and  mctaphyiicians  are  here  in- 
tended, and,  in  v.  564,  the  fubjeds  of  difputation  auiong  the- 
heathen  philofophers.     Gillies. 

Ver.  568. the  obdured  breajl]     So  it  is  i a 

Milton's  own  editions,  and  not  obdurate,  as  in  Bentlcy's,  Fen- 
ton's,  and  others.     Newtox. 

This  unufual  word,  occurring  once  more  in  Milton's  poetry, 
is  formed  from  an  adjcftive  not  uncommon  perhaps  in  his  time- 
See  T/ie  You/ig  Gallant's  Wliirligigg,  by  Fr.  Lenton,  4to.  1629. 
p.  16'. 

"  Nor  are  his  creditors  alone  obdurc, 

"  But  even  his  copefmates  whom  he  thought  fo  fuje." 

Perhaps  the  participle  is  a  common  word  in  the  Scottifh  law- 
phrafes.  In  Satans  Invifible  World  difcotered,  Edinburg.  l6S5, 
it  is  related  of  William  Barton,  who  was  tried  for  witchcraft, 
that  "  he  turned  obdured,  and  would  never  to  his  dying  hour 
acknowledge  any  thing,"  p.  162.     TaoD. 
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^\  itii  ituhborn  patience,  as  with  triple  (ircl. 
.\u(.itlu'r  part,  in  lijiiailroiis  anil  groi'^j  Irands,  570 
Oil  bokl  ailvcnturi'.  to  (lilcovt'r  wide 
'I'liat  dil'inal  world,  it  any  clime  perha[)s 
IMiglit  yield  them  eaiier  habitation,  l)end 
Four  ways  their  tlying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  difgorge  375 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  llreams ; 
Abhorred  Styx,  the  Hood  of  deadly  hate; 
ISad  Acheron,  of  forrow,  black  and  deep ; 
Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud  67f> 

Heard  on  the  rueful  ftream  ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whofe  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 
Far  off  from  thel'e,  a  flow  and  lilcnt  ftream, 

Yvr.  SGg. -ic'dh  inpk  Jlccl.l     An   imitatioa 

ct   Hoiuci',  0>i.  I.  iii.  0. 

"   llli  robur,  ct  as  frijJrx 
"  Circa  pc^hs  crat."     Himk. 

Vrv.  57.').  Of  Jour  infernal  mrri',]  iNfillon  imitnlos  the 
Grcrk  wriU'is,  wIkj  cnonicrate  the  following  rivers  in  hell ;  Styx, 
Acheron,  Cocytus,  Fi»lo[!;othon,  aiul  Lethe.  Hut  the  four  lirft 
bore  join  their  Tuxams  in  one  vaft  lake,  or  the  lake  of  fire  as  it  is 
called  in  Scripture;  (whence  alio  the  poet's  **  Jicri/ waves  " 
1>.  i.  184  ;)  wliilc  the  lati  rolls  far  oft"  from  the  rell,  as  in  Dante» 
Inferno  C  xlv.  136,  where  the  rivers  of  hell  are  dolcribed,  with 
I.cthe  rolling  at  a  diltance.  Milton  h:is  added,  to  his  clairical 
fxplaniitions  of  the  names  and  properties  of  the  infernal  rivers, 
new  circumftances  <»f  liorrour.  Befides  their  junction  in  one 
flaming  flood,  he  difcribes  -a  frnznt  continent  diltincl  iVoni  the 
rogion  of  lire;  and  with  great  pn>priely  :  liecaujo  hither  the 
damnril  are  brouglit,  at  certain  revolut!"n<,  •'  fronj  beds  of 
raging  tire  to  jlurve  in  ice,"  v.  OUO. — Dante  lia>^  called  IMile- 
getiion,  Irom  iis  fiery  waves,  "la  ri\ieia  dii /angiu  ."  and 
Aehcron,   as  Miit.'n  ealls  it.   •'    la  frnta  rivi,r:i."'     TiM)U. 
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Lethe,  the  river  of  obhvion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 
Forthwith  his  former  Hate  and  being  forgets,  5S5 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleafure  and  pain. 
Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  ftorms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  feems  590 
Of  ancient  pile ;  or  elfe  deep  fnow  and  ice, 
A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Cafms  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  funk :  The  parching  air 
Burns  fro  re,  and  cold  performs  the  effeft  of  fire. 

Ver.  589.     '^"'^  hail,']     Horace,  Od.  I.  ii.  1. 

"  Jam  fatis  tern's  nivis  atque  dirx 
"  Grandinis  &c."     Newton. 

Ver.  592. that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  &c.]  Serbonis  was  a  lake  of 
200  furlongs  in  length,  and  1000  in  compafs,  between  the  ancient 
mountain  Cafius  and  Damiata  a  city  of  Egypt  on  one  of  the 
more  eaftern  mouths  of  the  Nile.  It  was  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  hills  of  loofe  fand,  which,  carried  into  the  water  by  high 
winds,  fo  thickened  the  lake,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
part  of  the  continent ;  where  whole  armies  have  been  fwallowed 
up.    Read  Herodotus,  lib.  iii,  and  Lucan,  Pharfal.  viii.  539,  &c. 

Hume. 

Ver.  595.     Burns  frore,]     Frore  an  old  word  ioxfrojly.    The 
parching  air  burns  with  froft.     So,  in  Virgil,  Geurg.  i.  93, 

"  Boreae  penetrabileyr^M*  adurat :" 

and  in  Ecclus  xlii.  20,  21.  "  When  the  cold  north-wind  blowoth. 
it  dcvoureth  the  mountains,  and  burneth  the  wildernefs,  and  cou 
fumeth  the  grafs  asjire."     Neavton. 

YOi..  II.  E  e 
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Thitlier  by  harpv-tootcd  furies  hal'd,  5<)G 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damii'd 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more 

fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  flarve  in  ice       600 
Their  foft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  intix'd,  and  frozen  round. 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire, 

"N'cr.  5Q6.     • harpy -footed  furies]     Compare 

xEfchylus,  Sept.  ad  Theh.   JJG.   y.aiA-^nrni;  'Epvn^?.      DUNSTKR. 

Vcr.  603.     thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 1     This  cir- 

cumftancc  of  the  tlamncil's  fuffeiing  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  by  turns,  feems  to  be  founded  upon  Job  xxiv.  ip,  not  as  it 
is  in  the  Englifli  tranflation,  but  in  the  vulgar  Latin  verfion, 
which  iNlihon  often  ufcd  :  "  Ad  nivmnn  calorem  tranfeat  ab  aquis 
iiivium  ;  Let  him  pafs  to  cxcejjive  heat  from  -waters  ofjhou-."  And 
fo  Jcrorac  and  other  commentators  underftand  it.  The  fume 
punifhments  after  death,  arc  mentioned  by  Shukfpeare,  JMiaf. 
for  Meaf.  A.  iii.  S.  i. 

• "  and  the  delighted  fpirit 

"  To  bathe  \nfieniJIoods,  or  to  rcfidc 

"  In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice."     NEwxcy. 

This  circumftancc  of  the  damned's  feeling  the  fierce  extremes. 
Is  alfo  in  Dante,  Inf.  C.  iii.  86'. 

"  r  vcgno,  per  mcnarvi  all'  ultra  riva 
"  Ncllc  tencbre  eterne,  in  caldo  e  'n  gielo." 
See  alfo  the  Purgatorio,  C.  iii.  31.     So,  in  Songcs  and  Sonnets, 
by  Lord  Surrey,  and  others,  1587,  fol.  83. 
"  The  foules  that  lacked  grace, 
"  Which  lie  in  bitter  painc, 
"  Arc  not  in  fuch  a  place 
"  As  foolifli  folke  do  faync: 
"   Tur?nern\:!  all  Kith  fire, 
*'  And  bo\  I'j  ill  kad  auain 
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They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  found 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  forrow  to  augment,     605 
And  wifh  and  ftruggle,  as  they  pafs,  to  reach 
The  tempting  ftream,  with  one  fmall  drop  to  lofe 
In  fweet  forgetfuhiefs  all  pain  and  woe, 
All  in  one  moment,  and  fo  near  the  brink ; 
But  Fate  withftands,  and  to  oppofe  the  attempt  ()H» 
Medufa  with  Gorgonian  terrour  guards 
The  ford,  and  of  itfelf  the  water  flies 
All  tafte  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 
The  lip  of  Tantalus.     Thus  roving  on  614 

In  confus'd  mjirch  forlorn,  the  adventurousbands 
With  fliuddering  horrour  pale,  and  eyes  aghaft, 
Viewed  firfl;  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  refl::  Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  pafs'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

"  Then  caft  m  fro/en  pits 
"  To  frefe  there  certain  hours." 
And,  in  Heyvvood's  Hierarchie  of  Angels,  1(j35,  p.  34'5. 
"  And  fuffer,  as  they  finn'd,  in  wrath,  in  paines 
"  Off^^J^^i  of  Jives,  of  furies,  whips,  and  chains." 
In  the   preceding  quotation  from  Surrey's  "  Songes  and  Son- 
nets,"   there  is  evidently  a   fneer  at  the  monks  ;    from  whofe 
legendary  hell,  according  to  Mr.  Warton,  the  punifhment  by 
cold  derives  its  origin.     Todd. 

Ver.  615.    In  confus'd  march  forlorn, 1     Perhaps  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  firll  fyllable  oi  confus'd  ;  as  in  Waller,  At  Penjhnrjl : 
"  Into  fair  figures,  from  a  cu///«s'(/ heap."     Todd. 

Ver.  617. and  found 

Noreji:]     See  Matt,  xii,  43,  and  Luke  xi.  24. 
"  He  walketh  through  dry  places,  (i.  e.  defert  places,  ^.'  uvv^^uv 
loitu'j,)   feeking  reft,  and  findeth  none."     Duxster. 
r.  e  2 
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O'er  many  ii  iVozcii,  many  a  iiery  Alp,  6:0 

Kocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  fliades 

of  death, 
A  univerfe  of  death  ;  which  God  by  curfe 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 
Whcrealllife  dies,  death  lives, and  nature  breeds, 
Pcrverfe,  all  monflirous,  all  prodigious  things,  625 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worfe 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Vcr.  621.  Rocks,  caves,  &c.]  How  cxadly  is  the  tcdioui- 
ncfs  and  difficulty  of  their  journey  painted  in  this  pallage ;  and 
particularly  in  this  rough  verfc,  which  neceflarily  takes  up  fo 
much  time  and  labour  in  pronouncing!     Greenwood. 

There  is  a  fimilar  line  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  13th  edit.  p.  527. 

**  Rocks,  -woods,  /tills,  cares,  dales,  meads,  brooks,  anfwer  me  :" 

But  Milton's,  as  a  great  critlck  obforves,  are  the 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  smd  Jhades — of  death  : 

"  And  the  idea,  caufcd  by  a  word,  which  nothing  but  a  word 
could  annex  to  the  others,  raifes  a  very  great  degree  of  the  fu- 
blime;  which  is  raifed  yet  higher  by  what  follows,  a  universe 
or  DEATH."     Burke,  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.     Todd. 

Ver.  625.     all  prodigious  things,]     In  the  true 

fenfc  of  prodigious,  as  in  lley  wood's  Thycjles,  156'0,  in  a  pafTage 
on  the  fame  fubjcd : 

*'  Where  Gorgons  grcmme,  where  Harpies  arc,  and  lothfome 

limbo,  lakes, 
"  Where  mni\  prodigious  vgly  things  the  hollow  hell  doth 
liyde,  &c."     T.  Wauton. 

V«.  r.  6'2S.  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dirc.^  Milton 
fi.xes  all  tlu'fe  monllers  in  hell,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  JEn.  vi. 
287,  &c.  And  Tallb  copies  Virgil's  defcription,  Gier.  Lib.  C. 
iv.  ft.  5. 
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Mean  while,  the  Adverfary  of  God  and  Man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  highefl  defign. 
Puts  on  fwift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of 
Hell  631 

Explores  his  folitary  flight :  fometimes 
He  fcours  the  righ  t  hand  coaft,  fome  times  the  left ; 
Now  fhaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  foars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.         635 
As  when  far  off  at  fea  a  fleet  defcried 

"  Qui  mille  immonde  Jrpie  vcdrefti,  e  mille 
"  Centauri,  c  Sjiiigi,  o  pallide  Gorgoni,  &c."    Newton. 
Milton  had  another  pallage  of  Taflb  in  view,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  xiii. 
it.  18. 

"  Sc  non,  che  '1  timor  forfe  ^  i  ienkjivge 

"  Maggior  prodigi  di  Chimera  o  Sfinge."     Todd. 

Ver.  630.  Puts  on  fwift  wings,'\  So  INIercury  puts  on  his 
wings  in  Homer,  Iliad  xx'iv.  340. 

Ver.  63i.  Now  (haves  xcith  level  wing  the  deep,]  Virgil,  yUn. 
V.  217.  "  P\.adii  iter  liquidum,  celercs  neque  commovet  alas." 
Alluding  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  obferves)  to  the  fwallow,  who  Ikims 
juft  over  the  furface  of  the  water  without  feeming  tp  move  her 
wings.     Newton. 

As  Spenfer  obferves,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  vi.  5.  "  ISIore  fwift  than 
{wallow Jhecrs  the  liquid  Iky."     Todd. 

Ver.  636.  As  when  far  off  at  fea  ^c.l  Satan,  towering  high^ 
is  here  compared  to  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  difcovered  at  a  difiance, 
as  it  were  hanging  in  the  clouds,  as  a  fleet  at  a  diftance  feems  to 
do.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  romparifon;  but  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
obferves)  JNIilton  in  his  fnnilitudes  (as  is  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  too)  after  he  has  fliowed  the  common  refemblance, 
often  takes  the  liberty  of  wandering  into  fome  unrefembling  cir- 
cuniftances ;  which  have  no  other  relation  to  the  comparifon, 
than  that  it  gave  him  the  hint,  and  as  it  were  fet  fire  to  th(j 
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Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Cloie  failing  from  Bengala,  or  tlic  iiles 
Of  Ternate  andTidoro,  wlionce  merchants  bring 
Their  f{)icy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  tiood,  (ho 
'J'hrough  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 

train  of  his  imagination.  But  Dr.  BentU-y  alks,  why  a  ^eef 
when  a  lirft  rate  man  of  war  woiiUI  do  ?  And  Dr.  Pcarcc  anfwprs, 
Bocaufc  a  tlect  gives  a  nobler  image  than  a  fnigle  Ihip.  Bcfides, 
Milton  would  iiavc  been  inconfiflent  with  hinifelf  (lays  Dr. 
Greenwood)  and  have  funk  greatly  in  his  comparifon,  if  he  had 
likened  the  appearance  of  Satan  to  a  finglc  lliip,  though  of  tho 
lirft  rate;  bccaufe  he  had  faid  before,  B.  i.  lyj.  that,  exteiidtd 
long  and  hirge,  he  hnijhating  many  a  rood  ;  and  again  ver.  2^)2. 
that  the  talleft  pii>e,  for  the  rnajl  of  Join e  great  annniral,  was  no 
bigger  than  a  wand  in  proportion  to  his  fpear.  This  Heet  is  a 
fleet  of  Indiamcn,  bccaufe,  coming  from  fo  long  a  voyage,  it  is 
the  litter  to  be  compared  to  Satan  in  this  expedition;  and  thefe 
exotick  names  (as  Dr.  Bcntley  calls  them)  give  a  lefs  vulgar  call 
to  the  limilitudc  than  places  in  our  own  channel,  and  in  our  own 
feas,  would  have  done.  This  fleet  is  defcribed,  by  equinoctial 
'^inds,  the  trade  winds  blowing  about  the  equinoctial,  chfe  faii- 
ingy  and  therefore  more  proper  to  be  compared  to  a  fingle  perfon, 
from  Bengalu,  a  kingdom  and  city  in  the  Kaft- Indies  fubjed  to 
the  great  Mogul,  or  the  ijles  of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  two  of  the 
^Molucca  illands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  lea  whence  vicnhants  bring 
their  fpici/  drugs,  the  moft  famous  fpices  being  brought  from 
thence  by  the  Dutch  into  Europe  :  thei/  on  the  trading  Jlood ;  as 
the  winds  are  called  trade  uinds,  fo  he  calls  the  flood  trading, 
through  the  xiidc  Ethiopian  fea  to  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hop(>,  p/y 
Jlemrving  nighth/  tOKard  the  pole,  that  is,  by  night  thiy  fail  north- 
ward, and  yet  (as  Dr.  Pearce  fays)  by  day  thrir  fleet  may  be 
d(  fried  hanging  in  the  clouds.  So  fccni'd  far  of  the Jlj/ing  Fiend : 
Dr.  Bentlcy  afks,  whom  Satan  appear'd  to  far  ojf,  in  this  his 
folitari/flighl  ?  But  what  a  cold  phlegmatick  piece  of  criticifm  is 
this?  It  may  be  anfwrred,  that  ho  was  fccn  by  tho  Mufe,  and 
would  have  feemed  fo  to  any  one  who  had  fern  him.  I'oet^  often 
fpcak  in  this  manner,  and  make  themfclves  and  their  readers  pre- 
fcnt  to  the  molt  remote  and  retired  fccnes  of  actior.     Neutox. 
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Ply  ftemming  nighly  toward  the  pole :  So  feem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  Fiend.     At  laft  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 
And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates;  three  folds  were 
brafs,  6i5 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconfum'd.     Before  the  gates  there  fat 

Ver.  644.  HcU  boimcis,}  Suggeiled  perhaps  byliefiod,  Tkeog. 
726. 

TufTXDOV — 

Toi/  •ro-spt  ykhKiov  'ify.o(;  IXvXccrai.      StILUNGFLEET. 

Ver.  6i6.     ■ adamantine  ruck'\  See  Sylvefter's 

Du  Bart.  l621,  p.  83. 

"  In  Deftinie's  hard  diamantine  rock." 

Or  rather  Barnfield's  Affeclionate Shepheard,  4to,  1594.  fign.  C.  ii. 

-     "  Pyrrhus,  more  hard  than  adamantine  rockes."     Todd- 

Ver.  647- impal'd  xvith  circling  Jire,1     Perhaps 

Milton  might  take  the  hint  of  this  circumflance  from  his  favourite 
romances,  where  we  frequently  meet  with  the  gates  of  enchanted 
cSiiWes  thus  impal'd  tcith  circling ^re.     Thyek. 

Ver.  ^48. Before  the  gates  there  fat  &c.]     Here 

begins  the  famous  allegory  of  Milton,  Avhich  is  a  fort  of  para- 
phrafe  on  St.  James  i.  15.  "  Then,  "when  Litjl  hath  concdtedy 
it  bringeth  forth  Sin,  and  Sin,  when  it  is  Jinijhed,  hringeth  forth 
Death."  The  tirft  part  of  the  allegory  fays  only,  that  Satan's 
intended  voyage  was  dangerous^to  his  being,  and  that  he  refolved 
however  to.  venture.     Richahdson. 

Sir  William  Blackftone  was  of  opinion,  that  Milton  might 
poffibly  have  taken  the  hint  of  this  allegory  from  a  paflage  iu 
Shakfpeare's  Richard  the  third : 

"  Sin,  death,  and  nell,  have  fct  their  marks  ou  him ; 
"  And  all  their  miniUers  attend  on  him." 
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On  either  fide  a  formiduble  fhapc  ; 

The  one  feem'd  \voman  to  the  waiil,  and  fair;  650 

Mr.  Holt  White  obfcvvcs,  that  Milton  might  as  probably 
catch  the  hint  from  the  following  pafTage  in  Latimer's  Sermuns, 
15S+,  fol,  79.  "  Here  came  in  death  and  hcW,  finite  uas  their 
mother.  Therefore  they  mull  have  fuch  an  image  as  their  mother 
fmni  would  gcue  them."  Stecvens's  Shakfpeare,  1793,  vol.  x. 
p.  504.  Spcnfer,  I  may  add,  prefcnts  the  combination  of  Sin, 
Holl,  and  Death,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  x.  41. 

• •  "  them  moft  ncedeth  comforts  in  the  end, 

"  When  Sin,  and  Hdl,  and  Death,  doe  moft  difmay 
**  The  feeble  foule  departing  hence  away." 

It  is   probable  that  Milton  commenced  this  famous  allegory^ 
with  an  allufion  to  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  57-i. 

"  Cernis,  cuftodia  qualis 

"  Veftibulo  fedeat  ?  facics  quae  limina  fcrvet? 

"  Quinquaginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus  Hydra 

"  Sievior  intus  habet  fedem."     Todd. 

Vcr.  650.  The  one  feemd  ZLomun  to  the  uaijl,  &c.]  Dr. 
Newton  thinks  that  Milton  might  here  have  in  mind  Spenfer's 
defcription  oi Errour  in  the  mixed  Hiape  of  a  woman  and  a  ferpent, 
Faeru  Queen,  i.  i.  14;  and  alfo  of  Echidna,  vi.  vi.  10,  who,  like 
llcfiod's  Echidna,  is  defcribed  half-woman  and  half-forpent. 
And  Mr.  Warton  fuppofes,  that  this  formidable  ihape  of  Sin 
derived  its  conformation  from  Dante's  defcription  of  the  monfter 
Gcryon ;  a  monflcr,  having  the  face  of  a  man  with  a  mild  and 
benign  afpcd,  but  his  human  form  ending  in  a  forpcnt  with  a 
voluminous  tail  of  immenfe  length,  terminated  by  a  fting,  which 
he  brandifhes  like  a  fcorpion.  Inferno  C.  xvii.  The  fubjcd  of 
Dante  is  alfo  a  fabulous  hell.  See  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 
p.  C44.  But,  perhaps,  Milton  rather  had  in  view  P.  Fletcher's 
defcription  of //rt;H«/YjV/,  or  Sin  perf^nitied,  creeping  from  tlie 
Dragon's  maw,  Purp.  Ijland,  l633,  c.  xiu  ft.  27. 

"  The  ill  ft,  that  crept  from  his  dctefted  maw, 

"  Was  Ilainaitia,  foiif,  deformed  wight; 

"  More  foul,  deform'd,  the  funne  yet  never  faw  ; 

**  Therefore  flic  hates  the  all-betraying  light; 
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But  ended  foul  in  many  a  fcaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vaft ;  a  ferpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  fting :  About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceafmg  bark'd    65^ 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  lift,  would  creep, 

"  A  -woman  feem  d Jhe  in  her  upper  part ; 
"  To  which  flie  could  fuch  lying  glofle  impart, 
"  That  thoufands  flie  had  flaine  with  her  deceiving  art. 

2S. 
"   Therefi,  though  hid,  infapent'sformarayd, 
"  With  iron7t'rt/c-5,  like  to  a  plaited  mail : 
"  Over  her  back  her  knotty  tail  difplaid, 
"  Along  the  empty  aire  did  lofty  faile : 

"  The  end  \\ -da pointed  with  a  AoxihXe  Jling, 
"  Which  with  fuch  dreaded  might  flie  wont  to  fling, 
"  That  nought  could  help  the  wound,  but  bloud  of  heavenly 
King." 
Milton,  however,  has  here  drawn,  as  ufual,  his  emphatical  ex- 
preffions  from  Scripture  ;  for,  Sin's  mortaljliiig  is  from  1  Cor.  xv. 
56f  as,  afterwards,  Death's  kingly  crown  is  from  Rev.  vi.  2.     See 
the  note  on  ver.  6S6.     Todd. 

Ver.  654.  -<^  cry  o/ /ie//-hounds]  I  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
hunter's  language;  but  I  fhould  believe  he  gave  it,  "  A  crue  oi 
Hell-hounds."     IJentlky. 

A  cri/  of  hounds  is  certainly  the  language  of  Englifla  poetry. 
Thus,  in  the  Midf.  Night's  Dream,  of  the  dogs  of  Thefeus, 

"  A  crj/  more  tuneable 

"  Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn." 
See  alfo  Syhefter's  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  46l. 

"  A  cry  of  hounds  have  here  a  deer  in  chace."     Todd. 

Ver.  6b6. yet,  xihen  they  lijl,  ziould  creep. 

If  aught  d/Jlurb'd  their  noifc,  &c.]  I  have  obferved 
that  this  painting  is  fomewhat  firailar  to  the  brood  of  Error  de-* 
fcribed  by  Spenfei',  F.  Q.  i.  i.  15. 
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ITaugbt  tlillurb'd  their  nolle,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  Hill  bark'd  and 

howl'd, 
^Vithln  uni'een.     Tar  lefs  abhorr'd  than  thefe 
Vex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  iea  that  parts  660 
Calabria  from  the  hoarie  Trinaerian  Ihore : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 
In  fecret,  riding  through  the  air  (lie  comes, 
Lur'd  with  the  Imell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance  Gdi 

"  Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  Hioiic, 
"  Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  all  were  gone." 
The  brood  of  Sin  are  alfo  reprefented,  in  an  old  publication  con- 
lillin'r  of  nine  quarto  plates  (without  date)  to  each  of  which  lix 
vcrfes  are  fubjoined,  as  numerous  little  forpents  creeping  from 
the  parent's  belly ;  and  the  work  is  entitled,  T/ic  Ages  of  Sin,  or 
Siinics  Birth  and  Grout/i.     Perhaps  part  of  Milton's  defcription 
might  be  fuggefted  by  Shakfpeare,  K,  Rich.  III.  A.  iv.  S.  iv. 
"  From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  tcomb  hath  crept 
"  A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death."    Todd. 

Ver.  G60.  Vex'd  Scylla,  Sec]  This  Rory  of  Scylla  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorpholis.  The 
Cerbcreau  vioutlis  in  Milton,  is  plainly  after  the  CcrOcreos  riilus 
in  Ovid.     NjiWTON. 

Ver.  603. riding   through   the   air]      As   tlie 

witches  in  Macbeth  are  reprefented.     Sec  the  note  on  ver.  j-lO 
of  the  prefent  book.     Todd. 

Ver.  664.  Lur'd  with  the  f/iiell  of  infant  blood,]  Ileri'  is  a 
mixture  of  claflical  and  demonological  learning.  Ct  mparc 
.-Efchylus,  Eumcnid.  246,  ed.  Schiitz. 

0(7/A»j  fffOTiiUf  al^aTwv  /ai  VfocyiXoi, 
And  fee  Wierus  DcLavdis,  4to.  l.jS2,  coll.  240,  :\\,  where  the 
operations  of  hags  in  deflroying  infants,  and  applying  tlie  mangled 
limbs   to  purpofes  f)f  incantation;  as   well   as  tlicir  cuftom  (f 
drinking  the  blood  of  iKuiglitered   babes;  are  minutely  detailed* 

Todd. 
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With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon 
Eclipfes  at  their  charms.     The  other  fliape, 
If  (liape  it  might  be  call'd  that  fliape  had  none 
Diftinguifliable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 
Or  fubitance  might  be  caii'd  that  ihadow  feem'd, 

Ver.  665. t/ie  labouring  mou/i]     The  Ancients 

believed  the  moon  greatly  affefted  'by  magiciil  praftices,  and  the 
Latin  poets  cull  the  ecliples  of  the  moon  laborcn  lunce.  The  three 
foregoing  Wne^,  and  the  former  part  of  this,  contain  a  fliort  ac- 
count of  what  was  once  believed,  and  in  Milton's  time  not  fo 
ridiculous  as  now.     Richardson. 

Ver.  ()6().  The  other  Jhape,  ore]  This  poetical  defcriptiou 
of  Death  JMilton  has  pretty  evidently  borrowed  from  Spenfer, 
Faery  Queen,  vii.  vii.  46\ 

"  But  after  all  came  Life,  and  laftly  Death; 

"■  Death  with  molt  grim  and  grifly  vifage  feen. 

"  Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath, 

"  Ne  aught  to  fee,  but  like  a  Hiade  to  ween, 

*'  Unbodied,  unfoul'd,  unheard,   unfeen."     Thyer. 

In  INIilton's  painting,  however,  the  imitation  is  adorned  with 
new  graces;  with  thofe  mafterly  touches  of  horrible  magnificence 
which  perhaps  only  the  hand  of  Milton  could  delineate.  Dr. 
J.  Warton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfo/i  of  Death  is  clearly  and 
obvioufly  taken  from  the  0ANATOS  of  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
oi  Alcejiis.  But  perhaps,  the  circumftance  of  Death's  being  a 
perfon  in  the  Adanio  of  Andrcini,  might  now  forcibly  occur  to 
Milton's  memory.  Death  is  alio  a,  per/on  in  the  old  morality  of 
Everi/  Man,  publiflied  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  ; 
and  in  the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perfeda,  publiflied  in  1559' 
See  alfo  the  note,  Eleg.  i.  .92.     Tudd. 

Ver.  6"(iy.  Or  fubftance  might  be  eaU'd  that  ftiadow  feem'd,} 
So  Sackville  defcribcs  Famine,  Lalucl.  Mir. for  Mag.  1(510. 
p.  265. 

'■'  Her  ftaruen  corps,  that  rather  feem'd  ajhadc 
"  Then  SLuy  fuhjUmce  of  a  creature  made."     Todd. 
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For  each  fiieni'd  either;  hkick  it  Hood  as  Night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  IJell,  671 

And  lliook a  dreadful  dart;  what  Iccui'd  liis  liead 
The  hkenels  of  a  kinirly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  feat 
The  monftcr  moving  onward  came  as  faft     675 
With  horrid  ftrides;  Hell  trembled  as  he  flrode. 

Vcr.  670.     black  if  flood  as  Night,  Sec]     Like  the 

ghoft  dcfcribt-'d  in  Homor,  0(.h(/}',  \i.  60  5. 

'  O  o    ifiiJi,tri  nvtCi)  loixuii; 

And,  as  Tairfax  tranflatos  Taflu's  dcfcriptiou  of  the  infernal 
fpirit,  B.  xvi.  i\.  6S. 

"  Ajhadow,  blacker  than  the  mirkcft  night 
"  Enuiron'd  all  the  place,  &c."    Todd. 
Ver.  675.     The  vwujlcr  vioiing  ontcard  &c.]       Milton's  dc- 
fcriptiou of  Death  is  much  fuperiour  to  Spenfer's  Orgoglio,  to 
which  it  bears  fome  refemblance,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  vii.  S. 

"  Mis  monjlrmts  enemy 

"   With  Jlurdt/  Jleps  came  jlalking  in  his  fight, 
"  An  hideous  Giant,  horrible  and  hie, 
"  That  with  his  talnefs  feem'd  to  threat  the  fkie  ; 
"  The  ground  eke  gi'oned  under  him  for  dreed."     Bowle. 
We  may  here   notice   the   furious  advance  of  the  moiillrous 
giantcfs  Krifila  to  the  combat  with  Ruggiero,  and  the  preceding 
mutual  defiance  of  the  two  advcrfaries,  Arioft.  Orl.Fiir.  C.vii.  5,6. 
"  Ella  a  Rug;iier,  che  torni  a  dietro  grida  ; 
"  Quel  piglia  un'  alia,  e  la  minaccia  e  sfida. 
"  Non  men  la  Gigantefla  ardita  e  prefia 
*'  Sprr)na  il  gran  Liipo,  e  nc  Tarcion  l\  ftrra  ; 
*'   K  pon  la  iancia  a  mezzo  il  corfo  in  refta, 
"    E  fa  frcmar  uri  fua  vciiir  la  f(rra."      Di'NsTfu. 
Homer's  defrription  of  AJax,  to  which  Mr.  Stillir.glleet  ri-fer.'', 
might  alfo  be  in  Milton's  mind.     See  //.  \ii,  .^11,  i\:c.    And  thw 
note  on  ver.  Si6.  of  this  H.iok.     Todd. 
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The  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 
Admir'd,  not  fear'd  ;  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  Ihunn'd ; 
And  with  diidainful  look  thus  firft  began.      6so 
Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  Ihape  ! 
That  dar'ft,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  mifcreated  front  athwart  my  way 

Vcr.  67s. God  and  his  Sun  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  norj/'/iinn'd;]  This 
appears  at  firft  light  to  reckon  God  and  liis  Son  among  created 
things;  hut  except  is  here  ufed  with  the  fame  liberty  as />m^  v. 
333,  and  v.  336':  And  Milton  has  a  like  paffage  in  hh  Profe- 
Works,  1698,  vol,  i.  p.  277.  "  No  place  in  Heaven  or  Earth, 
€xcept\l(A\,  where  Charity  may  not  enter."     Richardson, 

Except  is  rather  a  verb  of  the  imperative  mode  ;  as  if  the  poet 
had  faid,  "  Include  not  God  and  his  Son  among  the  objefts  whom 
he  did  not  fear:  Them  he  did  fear;  but  created  thing  he  valued 
not.".  So  except  is  ufed  in  Shakfpeare,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  ob- 
ferved,  Rich.  III.  A.  v.  S.  iii. 

"  Richard  except,  thofc,  whom  we  light  againfr, 
"  Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow." 
Still,  however,  as  Mr.  Dunfter  notices,  the  reading  and  pointing 
of  this  paffage  recommended  by  Peck,  as  fuggefled  to  him  by  a, 
very  learned  perfon,  certainly  deferve  to  be  exhibited  : 

"  The  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd  ; 
'*  Admir'd;  nought  fear'd,  God  and  his  Son  except  ; 
"  Created  thing  not  valued  he,  nor  fliunn'd."     Todd, 
Ver.  681.     Whence  and  what  art  thou,  &c.]     Homer,  II.  xxi. 
150. 

Tt?,  TTo^iv  £1?  om^Duv,  0  lAiv  I't^j)?  a^Ticf  IaSem/  ; 

Stilling  FLEET. 
Ver.  683.     Thy  mifcreated //W!^]     We  have  been  told,  that 
Milton  firft  coined  the  word  mifcreated;  but  Spenfcr  ufed  it  be- 
fore him,  Faer.  Qn.  i.  ii.  3, 

"  Eftfoons  he  took  that  mifcreated  fair." 
And  again,  ii,  vii.  42.     Bentley. 
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To  yonder  gales  ?  throui^h  tliem  I  mean  tx>  pafs, 
That  be  aniir'd,  without  leave  alk'd  of  ihee  :  6\S5 
Retire,  or  talle  thy  tolly  ;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Ilell-l^orn!  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  Heaven. 

To  whom  the  Goblin  full  of  wrath  replied. 
Art  thou  that  Traitor- Angel,  art  thou  IJe, 
AVho  firft  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith,  till 

then  Goo 

Unbroken  ;  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  fons 
Conjur'dagainftthe  Higheft;  for  which  both  thou 
And  they, outcaft  from  God, are  here  condemn'd 
To  wade  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain .''  695 
And  reckon'ft  thou  thy  felf  with  Spirits  of  Heaven, 
Hell-doom'd  !  and  breath 'll  defiance  here  and 

fcorn, 

Vcr.  G84.     through  than  I  mean  to  pafs,  iScc] 

Spcnfcr,  Fuer.  Qii.  iii.  iv.  15. 

_ "   I  niran  not  tlioo  intrnit 

"  To  pals,  but,  muugrc  thcc,  will  pal's,  or  tlic."     Jortin. 
Vcr.  6S7.    Hell-burn  /]     Adopted  perhaps  from  Spcnfcr,  Facr. 
Qti.  vi.  xii.  3'2.     "  The  hell-borne  Hydra."     But  the  phrafe  oc- 
curs alfo  in  Marfton's  Satires,  fubjoincd  to  his  Pigmalions  Imago, 
12mo,  15Q8,  p.  79- 

"  Damii'd  hcl-borne  pride."     Todd. 

Vcr.  ()89.     Art  thou  that  Traitor-Angel,  &c.]     Mucli   in  tho 
manner  of  the  fpirited  fpecch  in  Spenfcr,  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  25. 
"  Art  thou  He,  Traytor,  «S:c."     Todd. 
\'er.  ()90.     Conjiir'd]     Banded,  and  leagued  together  ;  of  the 
Latin  cunjiirarr,   to  Ijind    one  another  by  oath    to   be  true    and 
faithful  in  a  delign  undertaken  :  ^'irg.  Gcorg.  i.  2.S0. 

"   Kt  eunjiiratos  cadum  rcfcindcrc  fratrcs.     Hr.viE. 
Vcr.  697.     JIell-doo7n'd  !]   Satan  had  calli  d   Dealh /lell-bom  ; 
Death  returns  it  In'  calling  Satan  hell-doom'd.     Nkwtov. 
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Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?  Back  to  thy  puniihment, 
Falfe  fugitive  !  and  to  thy  fpeed  add  wings,    700 
Left  with  a  whip  of  fcorpions  I  purfue 
Thy  Hngering,  or  with  one  ftroke  of  this  dart 
Strangehorrourfeifethee,and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  fpake  the  grifly  Terrour,  and  in  fliape. 
So  fpeaking  and  fo  threatening,  grew  ten-fold  705 
More  dreadful  and  deform.    On  the  other  fide, 
Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  ftood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 

Ver.  700.  Fa\(c  Jiigitiie  /]  He  it;  here  called  falje,  becaufe 
he  had  called  himfelf  n  Spirit  of  Heaven.  Compare  v.  687  \vitli 
V.  696'.     Pearce. 

Ver.  70s.     and  like  a    comet   biiriid,    &c.j      The 

ancient  poets  frequently  compare  a  hero  in  his  fliining  armour  to 
a  comet ;  as  Virg.  jEii.  x.  2/2. 

"  Non  fecus  ac  litiuida  (i  quando  nocte  comcta; 

"   Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent" 

But  this  comet  is  fo  large  as  lo  fire  the  letigtli  0/ the  conftellation 
Ophiuchus  or  Anguitenens,  or  Scrpcntarius  as   it  is  commonly 
called,  a  length  of  about  40  degrees,  in  the  arciick  jAy,  or  the 
northern  hemifphere,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  Jhukes pejliknce  and 
war.     Poetry  delights  in  omens,   prodigies,  and  fuch  wonderful 
events,  as  were  fuppofed  to  follow  upon  the  appearance  of  comets, 
cclipfcs,  and  the  like.     We  have  another  inftancc  of  this  nature 
in  B.  i.  5^8;  and  TalTo  in  the  fame  manner  compares  Argantes 
to  a  comet,  and  mentions  the  like  fatal  cffeds,   c.  vii.  ft.  52. 
*'  Qual  con  le  chiome  fanguinofe  horrcnde 
"  Splender  cometa  fuol  per  I'aria  adufta, 
"  Che  i  regni  muta,  e  i  feri  morbi  adduce, 
"  A  i  purpurei  tiranni  infaufta  luce."     Xewtox. 
See  alfo  Spenfer,  Faer.  Qii.  iii.  i.   16.     And   Sylveltcr's  Da 
Bart.  Week  1.  Day  2. 

*'  That  hairy  cornet^  that  long-ftreaming  ftar, 

"  Which  threatens  earth  with  famine,  plague,  and  war." 
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That  fires  the  length  of  (^phiuchus  huge 
In  the  arftick  iky,  and  iVoni  his  horrid  hair    710 
Shakes  pedilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  Ins  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  lecond  itroke  intend ;  and  fuch  a  frown 
Each  caft  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
AVith  Heaven'sartillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 

And  tlie  drama  of  Fiiimus  Tiocs,   l633.  A.  ii.  S.  iii. 

"  Whilll  llaring  comets  ihouk  their  flaming  hair."   Todd. 

Ver.  714.     tf*  v.^fieii  tivo   black  cluiids,  Sec]     It  is 

highly  probable,  that  Milton  took  the  hint  of  this  noble  funilu 
from  one  of  the  fame  fort  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamurato,  though 
it  muft  be  owned  that  he  has  excelled  the  Italian  much,  both 
in  the  variety  of  its  circumftances,  and  the  propriety  <jf  its  ap- 
plication. Boiardo  is  defcribing  an  encounter  betwixt  Orlando 
his  hero,  and  the  Tartar  king  Agricane,  and  begins  it  thus, 
B.  1.  C.  16. 

"  Se  vedifte  infieme  n\a\  fcontrar  due  tuoni 

"  Da  Levante  a  Ponente  al  ciel  diverfo, 

*'  Coll  proprio  s'urtar  quei  due  baroni."     Tiiyer. 

There  is  another  fine  dcfcription,  in  the   lame  book,  of  two 
combatants,  thus  illullruted,  C.  ii.  i\.  4. 
"  Chi  vide  mai  nel  bofco  due  leoni 
*'  Turbati  infieme,  ed  a  battaglia  prrfi  ; 
"  O  ver  fentir  nclt'  aria  due  gra/t  tuoni, 
"  C/ie  If II frail  con  temptjle  in  foco  acccft  ; 
"   Nulla  farebbe  al  par  di  quci  baroni, 
"  Tanto  crudel  fi  fono  quivi  offefi, 
"   E  par  die  il  ciel  paventi,  \c."     ToDD. 

Ver.  71  J.     —  Heavin's  artillery]     As  in  Shakfpear<>,  Tarn,  of 

the  Shrew,  A.  i.  S.  ii. 

"   Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
"  And  hcarcn'i,  artillernf  thunder  in  the  ikies?" 

So  CraOiaw,   Sacnd   Vocins,    l6'52,   p.    10.').      "  Ilcaxcn's   great 

artillery."     And  Habington,  Cajlura,  1035,  p.  33.     "  The  loudc 

artillery  ujlieaicn."    Todd. 
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Over  die  Cafpian,  then  (land  front  to  front,  716 
Hovering  a  fpace,  till  winds  the  fignal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air: 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown ;  fo  matched  they 
ftood ;  720 

For  never  but  once  more  vv-as  either  like 
To  meet  fo  great  a  Foe :  And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  fnaky  Sorcerefs  that  fat 
Fall  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,   725 
Rifen,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rulhVl  between. 
O  Father  !  what  intends  thy  hand,  Die  cried, 
Againft  thy  only  Son  ?  What  fury,  O  Son ! 

Ver.  716.  Over  the  Cafpian,]  With  great  judgement  did 
the  poet  take  this  fimile  from  the  Cafpian  ;  for  that  fea  is  re- 
markably tempeftuous.  See  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes/'  Part  iii. 
p.  2i].     And  Horace,  Od.  II.  ix.  2.     Bowle. 

Ver.  722,     fu  great  a  Foe  ;]     Jefus  Chrift,  who,  as  it 

follows  V.  734,  will  one  day  deftroy  both  Death,  and  "  him  tkat 
has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil,"  Heb.  ii.  14. 

Newton. 

Ibid.     A7id  now  great  deeds 

Hud  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  thefnaktj  Sorcerefs  &c.]    It  is  the  fame  turn  ia 
Homer,  Iliad  vii.  273. 

K«*  vv  HE  ^>i  ^i^ieacr  a.vroa-^id'ov  iiraQovro, 

Mnx6T»,  7ra,7^t  (piXu,  -TroXij^'t^iri,  n.  t.  7\.      StilLINGFLEET. 

Ver.  724.  the  fnaky  Sorcerefs]  Euripides  calls  the  Fu- 
ries APAKONTfiAEIS  xoga»,  Orejl.  256.     DuNSTER. 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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PoiVefles  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againll  thy   Father's  head  ?    and  know'il  for 

M'hom ;  730 

For  him  who  fits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whatever  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  juftice,  bids  ; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  deftroy  ye  both. 
She  Ipake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellifli  Pelt  755 
Forbore  ;  then  thele  to  her  Satan  return'd. 

So  ftrange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  ioftrangc 
Thou  interpofeft,  that  my  Tudden  hand, 
Prevented,  fpares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends  ;  till  firft  I  know  of  thee,     7*0 
AVhat  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-form'd ;  and 

why. 
In  this  infernal  vale  firft  met,  thou  call'ft 
Me  Father,  and  that  phantafm  callTt  my  Son  : 

Vcr.  729.     —- fo  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Againll  ///;/  futhcr's  litad  ?]     Sponfor,  Faer.  Q/r. 
iii.  i.  5.     "  And  bint  his  drcadj'ulfptare  oguiiijl  the  other's  head.'* 

To  i>  D . 

Vcr.  730- and  kno-d'fi  for  uhom  ;]      Titkcll 

reads  thcfe  words  with  a  note  of  interrogation;  but  Milton's 
own  editions  read  them  with  a  fenii-colon  ;  the  paflage  beiug 
perhaps  tdliptical,  and  meaninii,  as  Dr.  Ncwttwi  obforNes,  "  at 
the Javie  time  that  thou  knowcfl  lor  whom."     Todd. 

Ver.  73o. the  hcUiJh  Pelt]    Ariofto  ufcs;;^'^ 

as  equivalent  to  Megaira,  or  a  hellifh  fury,  Orl.  Fur.  C.  v.  C. 

"  Che  abboniinevol  ptjif,   clie  Mcgcra 
*'  E  venuta  a  turbar  gli  umani  petti }" 

And  ho  termb  the  monftrous  giantofs  Eritilu  the  curjidj^jl,  '*  1;^ 
•>aUd«tra  pcile,'  C.  vii.  -V.     DuKSTlu. 
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I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  faw  till  now 
S'loht  more  deteitable  than  him  and  thee.     745 
To  whom  thus  the  Portrefs  of  Hell-gate  replied. 
Haft  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  feem 
Now  in  thine  eye  fo  foul  ?  once  deem'd  fo  fair 
In  Heaven,  when  at  the  affembly,  and  in  fight 
Of  all  the  Seraphim  with  thee  combined        7-50 
In  bold  confpiracy  againft  Heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  Hidden  miferable  pain 
Surprised  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  fwum 
In  darknefs,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  faft 
Threw  forth  ;  till,  on  the  left  fide  opening  wide, 
Likeft  to  thee  in  Qiape  and  countenance  bright,  756" 
Then  fhining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddefs  arm'd, 
Out  of  thy  head  I  fprung  :  Amazement  feis'd 

Vcr.  746.  To  whom  thus  the  Portrefs  of  Hdl-gatc\  So,  in 
P.  Fletcher's  Locujis,  ed.  I627.  p.  34-. 

"  The  Porter  to  th'  infernall  gate  is  Sin, 
**  A  fhapelelle  fhapc,  a  foul  deformed  thing, 
"  Nor  nothing,  nor  a  fubftance,  &c.' 

Browne  finely  paints  Rememhravce  as  the  fame  officer  at  the  door 
of  the  Iloufe  of  Repentance,  Brit.  Pajl.  B.  i.  p.  67.  ed.  \6\3. 

"  Remembrance  fate  as  portrcjje  of  this  gate."     Todd. 

Ver.  758.  Out  of  thy  head  I  fprung:']  Sin  is  rightly  made 
to  fpring  out  of  the  head  of  Satan,  as  Wifdom  or  Minerva  did 
out  of  Jupiter's  :  And  Milton  defcribes  the  birth  of  the  one  very 
much  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  ancient  poets  have  defcribed 
that  of  the  other,  particularly  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Mi- 
nerva vulgarly  afcribed  to  Homer.  And  what  follows,  feems  to 
be  an  hint  improved  upon  Minerva's  being  ravifhed  foon  after 
her  birth  by  Vulcan,  as  we  may  learn  from  Lucian,  Dial.  Vul- 
cani  et  Jovis,  &  De  Domo,     Newton. 

r  f  2 
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All  ihe  hoft  of  Heaven;  buck  they  recoil'd  afraid 
A^  hrft,  and  call'd  me  <S///,  and  for  a  llgn      700 
Portentous  held  nic  ;  but,  familiar  grown, 
I  pleasVl,  and  with  attra6tive  graces  won 
The  moll  averie,  tliee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 
Thyfelf  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 
!Becam'{lenamour'd,and  fiich  joy  thou  tooU'ft  769 
With  me  in  fecret,  that  my  womb  conceiv'd 
A  growing  burden.     J\fean  while  war  arofe. 
And  fields  were  fought  in  Heaven;    wherein 

remained 
(For  what  could  elfc  r)  to  our  Almigiity  Foe 
Clear  viclory  ;  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout,       770 
1'hrough  all  the  empyrean  :  down  they  fell 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven,  down 
Into  this  deep  ;  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  alfo  ;  at  which  time,  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep  775 
Thefe  gates  for  ever  fliut,  which  none  can  pal's 
Without  my  opening.     Peniive  here  I  fat 
Alone ;  but  long  I  fat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  exceffive  grown, 

Vcr.  771.  T/i rough  all  t/ic  cmpyrciin:]  So  Milton  pronounce! 
the  word,  with  the  accent  always  on  the  third  fs  Uable  ;  but  cm- 
pj/rtal,  always  with  the  accent  on  the  fccond.  Dr.  lleylin  fup- 
pofes,  that  thi  word  empi/real  is  falfely  fpett,  and  that  it  ou!;ht 
to  be  written  empyrial,  'p-Trupo?  in  CIreck,  and  enipi/nun  I'^Trfpto;. 

New  TON. 

A'ur.  772. ■ —  down' 

Jnto  this  deep  ;]   The  word  down  is  hero  repealed 
»itb  great  emphafis  and  elegance.    Stillij)Ojleet. 
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Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes.     7S0 
At  laft  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  feeft, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that,  with  fear  and  pain 
Dillorted,  all  my  nether  (hape  thus  grew 
Transform'd  :  But  he  my  inbred  enemy        785 
Forth  ifiued,  brandifiiing  his  fatal  dart 
Made  to  deftroy  !   1  fled,  and  cried  out  Death! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounded  Death  ! 
I  fled  ;  but  he  purfued,  (though  more,  it  feems, 
Inflam'd  with  lufl:  than  rage,)  and,  fwifter  far,  791 
Me  overtook  his  mother  all  difmay'd  ; 
And,  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendering  vv^ith  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
Thefeyellingmonfl;ers,  that  with  ceafelefs  cry  795 
Surround  me,  as  thou  faw'fl:;  hourly  conceiv'd 
And  hourly  born,  with  forrow  infinite 
To  me  ;  for,  when  they  lift,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repaft;  then  burfting  forth  soo 
Afrefli  with  confcious  terrours  vex  me  round, 
That  reft  or  intermiffion  none  I  find. 

Ver.  786. hrandijlnng  his  fatal  dart}     Virgil,  Mu. 

xii.  9^9-     •'  Telum  fatale  coruicat."     Hume. 

Ver.  7S9.  From  all  her  caves,  &c.]  Virgil,  jEn,  ij.  53. 
"  Infoniiere  cavK,  gcmitamque  dederc,  cavernaj."     Hume. 

Ibid,.  The  repetition  of  Death  here,  is  a  beauty  of  the  fame 
kind  as  that  of  the  name  of  Eurydkt  in  Virgil,  Gcorg.  iv.  52a  ; 
and  oi  HtjIus,  Eel.  vi.  43.     Newton. 
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Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits 
Grim  Death,  my  ion  and  foe;  \vho  fets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  fuon  devour    so5 
Por  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd  ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morfel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  fliall  be ;  fo  Fate  pronounc'd. 
But  thou,  O  Father  !  I  forewarn  thee,  limn  8io 
His  deadly  arrow  ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  thofe  briofht  arms, 
Though  temper'd  heavenly;  for  that  mortal  dint, 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  refift. 

She  finiO/d  ;  and  the  fubtle  Fiend  his  lore  sis 
Soon  learned,  now  milder,  and  thus  anfwer'd 

fmooth. 
Dear  Daughter!  fmce  thou  claimTt  me  for  thy  fire, 

Ycr.  S09. fo  Fate  pronounc'd.]     The  heathen 

poets  make  Jupiter  fiii)criour  to  Fate.  The  will  of  Jupiter  was 
performed,  fays  Homer,  Iliad  i.  5.  Sec  alfo  Virgil,  ^En.  iii. 
375,  and  iv.  6li.  But  Milton,  with  great  propriety,  makes 
the  fallen  Angels  and  Sin  here  attribute  events  to  Fate,  without 
any  mention  of  the  Supreme  Being,     NEWTO^f. 

Vcr.  810.  But  thou,  0  Father  !  Iforrddrn  thcr,  ^-c.]  Homer, 
Odijjf.  xii.  118. 

H  ^i  T0»  a  ^ynrr,,    v..  t.  X.      SriLLlNGFLEET. 

Ver.  813.    dint,]    D/fll',  written  alfo  Jr«^, 

a.  Jlroke  or  blun :  "  Dint  of  fword,"  Barret's  Alvcarie,  1580. 
♦■  Dent  of  dart,"  Chaucer.  But  dint  fretjuontly  occurs  ia 
fepenfer.     ToDD. 

Ver.  8I7.  Dear  Daughter .']  Satan  had  now  Itarnrd  his  tore 
or  itjjiin ;  and  llic  reader  will  obfcrvc  iiow   artfully  he  change* 
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And  my  fair  fon  here  fliow'ft  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heaven,  and  joys 
Then  fweet,  now  fad  to  mention,  through  dire 

change  820. 

Befallen  us,  unforefeen,  unthought  of;  know, 
I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  fet  free 
From  out  this  dark  and  difmal  houfe  of  pain 
Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  hoft 
Of  Spirits,  that,  in  our  juft  pretences  arm'd,  S2y 
Pell  with  us  from  on  high :  Prom  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  fole ;  and  one  for  all 
Myfelf  expofe,  with  lonely  fteps  to  tread 
The  unfounded  deep,   and  through  the    void 

immenfe  829 

To  fearch  with  wandering  quell  a  place  foretold 
Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  figns,  ere  now 
Created  vaft  and  round,  a  place  of  blifs 
In  the  pourlieus  of  Heaven,  and  therein  placed 
A  race  of  upftart  creatures,  to  fupply  834 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room ;  though  more  remov'd^ 
Left  Heaven,  furcharg'd  with  potent  multitude. 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.   Be  this  or  aught 
Than  this  more  fecret  now  defign'd,  I  hafte 
To  know ;    and,  this   once   known,   (hall  foon 

return, 

his  language  :  He  had  faid  before,  that  he  had  never  feen  fight 
more  detejlabk ;  but  now  it  is,  dear  daughter,  and  fair  fon. 

Nev/ton. 

Ver.  823. houfe  of  paui]     With  an  allufion 

perhaps,  as  Mr.  Dunftor  alio  notices,  to  Spenfcr's  "  houfe  of 
tindlefs  pain."     See  fuer.  Qii.  i.  v.  34.     Todd. 
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And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  Thou  and  Death 
Shall  dwell  at  eafe,  and  up  and  down  unfeen  84i 
AVing  filently  the  buxom  air,   unbalm'd 
With  odours ;   there  ye  fhall  be  led  and  fiU'd 
lunneafurably,  all  thin;;s  ihall  be  your  prey. 
lie  ceas'd,  tor  both  leem'd  highly  pleas'd,  and 
Death  8+"> 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  fniile,  to  hear 

Ver.  841. ond  up  and  down  utijlen 

Wins:  filently  &c.]     Hcfiod,  0pp.  <§-  Din,  10?. 

ZIFH .     Stillingi-lzet. 

Ver.  842.   the  buxom  air,]    Buxom  is  vulgarly  undci- 

ftood  for  merry,  wanton  ;  but  it  properly  fignifies/Zer/A/e,  yielding, 
from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  to  bend.  Thus  Spenfer,  Facr.  Qu. 
i.  xi.  37.     "  And  thtrcwith  fcourge  the  buxom  tur  fo  fore." 

Newton". 

Ver.  843.  • there  ye  fhall  he  fed  and  fill' d]  Plalm  xlix. 

14.     <'  Death  fhall/ea/ on  them."     Gillies. 

Ver.  846.  Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghnjlly  fniile,]  Several  poets 
have  endeavoured  to  exprefsmuch  the  lame  image.  Thus  Homer 
fays  of  Ajax,  //.  vii.  212. 

And  Statius,  of  Tydeus,  Theb.  viii.  582.  ^'  formidabile  ridcns." 
And  Cowley  of  Goliath,  Dav^deis,  R.  iii. 

"  The  uncircumcis'dy/H/T**/ ^--nw/y  with  difdain." 

And,  as  Mr.  Thycr  obferves,  Ariofto  and  Tafl'o  exprefs  it  vrrj 
prettily  thus,  Afpramente  forrife  and  Sorrife  amaramente.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  Milton  lias  grtatly  ex- 
ceeded them  all.     Newtov. 

Sprnfer  mentions  Grantorto's  "  griniu'ng  grirfli/,"  F.  Q.  t. 
^.u.  10',  much  infcriour  to  Milton's  cxprelTion.     Bowlk. 
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His  famine  {hould  be  fill'd  ;  and  bleft  his  maw 
Deftin'd  to  that  good,  hour :  No  lei's  rejoic'd 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  befpake  her  hre. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  850 

And  by  command  of  Heaven's  all-powerful  King, 
I  keep ;   by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
Thefe  adamantine  gates  ;  againit  all  force 
Death  ready  Hands  to  interpofe  his  dart, 

If  Milton  had  any  preceding  writer  in  view,  I  fufpe(5t  it  might 
be  Fletcher,  who,  in  his  iVi/efor  a  Month,  has  thefe  I'emarkable 
lines; 

"  The  game  of  Death  was  never  play'd  more  nobly  ; 
**  The  meager  thief  grew  wanton  in  his  mifchiefs, 
"  And  hhjhritnk  holloxi:  a/esfhiil'd  on  his  ruin." 

The  word  ghafily,  I  would  obferve,  gives  the  precife  idea  of 
Jhrunk  hollow  tyes,  and  looks  asif  Milton,  in  admiration  of  his 
original,  had  only  looked  out  for  an  epithet  to  Death's  fraile,  as 
he  found  it  pictured  in  Fletcher.     Hurd. 

The  reader  may  alfo  compare  Sylvefter's  Du  Bartas,  ed.  fol. 
1621.  p.  1015. 

"  One,  grinning  gaftly ,  in  his  vifage  grim, 
"  Showes,  dead,  the  rage  that  living  fweld  in  him  :" 
Here  is   a  fmall  refemblance  to  Milton's  phrafeology.     And  in 
G.  Wither's  Emblems,  fol.  l6"3o,  tiiere  is  a  faint  Ihadow  of  his 
picture  ;  Death  ;  the  emblem,  a  Skeleton,  B.  i.  Illuftr.  viii. 
"   Note  thofe  leane  craggs,  and,  with  what  gqjllinejfe 
"  Tliat  horrid  countenance  doth  fecm  to  grin." 
It  may  be  added   alfo  of  Cowley,   that,  in  his  Davideis,   B.  ii. 
the  devils"  -with  a   dreadful  /mile  deform'dly  grin."     But   all 
thefe  illuftrations  only  ferve  to  fhow  the  inimitable  ftrength  of 
Milton's  fine  expreifion,  Death  grinn'd  horrible  a  ghafth/  /mile! 
Mr.  Carey,  in  his  late  elegant  and  faithful  tranflation  of  Dante's 
Liferno,  confulers  this  palfage  of  Milton,   as  derived  from  that 
poem,  C.  v.  4. 

"  Stavvi  Minos  orribilmente,  c  ringhia."    Todd 
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Fearlefs  to  be  o'erniatcli'd  by  living  migbt.    835 
lint  ubat  owe  I  to  bis  commands  al)ovo 
AVbo  bates  me,  and  batb  bitbcr  tbruli  me  down 
Into  tbis  gloom  of  'J'artarus  profound, 
To  lit  in  batclnl  ofiice  bere  confin'd, 
Inbabitant  of  Heaven,  and  heavenly-born,    860 
Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
AVitb  terroursand  witb  clamours  compafs'd  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  tbat  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 
Tbou  art  my  falber,  tbou  my  autbor,  tbou 
]\Iv  being  gav'H  me;  wbom  fliould  I  obey    s65 
1^l\t  tbec  ?  wbom  follow ?  tbou  w ilt  bring  me  foon 
To  tbat  new  world  of  ligbt  and  blifs,  among 
Tlie  Gods  wbo  live  at  eafe,  vvbere  I  iball  reign 
At  tby  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  befeems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  S70 
Thus  faying,  from  her  lide  the  fatal  key, 

Vcr.  85.5.  Fearlefs  to  he  n'crrfiafcfi'd  hi/  living  might.]  In 
(inne  editions  it  is  living,  uig/if,  tliat  is,  creature ;  and  wo  have 
iiiiiifr  uigfit  bcforp,  vcr. 6'13:  and  this  is  likcwifc  Dr.  Bcntloy's 
reading,  for  living  might,  fays  he,  wouhl  not  except  even  God 
himfelf,  the  Ever-living  and  the  Almighty.  But  God  liinifelf 
muft  nccefl'arily  be  excepted  here;  for  it  was  by  his  command 
that  Sin  and  Death  fat  to  guard  the  gates,  and  therefore  living 
miirltt  cannot  poflibly  be  underllood  of  God,  but  of  any  one  <.lf« 
who  Hiould  endeavour  to  force  a  palTagc.     Newton. 

Ylt.  8f)8.  The  Gods  who  live  at  eafr,]  Word  for  word  from 
Homer,  Qio)  fua,  ^aJovxi?.      Bentley. 

It  is  Sin  who  fpeaks  here,  and  flu  fpt-aks  ns  nn  Kpiourean. 

KiriiAunsiiN. 

■^'cr.  871.  Thns faying,  5cC.]  It  i>>  one  great  jiart  of  a  p<u>t'» 
art  to  know  when  to  defcribc  things  iu  geueral,  anil  when  ti>  Ijw 
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Sad  inftrument  of  all  our  woe,  flie  took  ; 
And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  beftial  train. 
Forthwith  the  huge  porcullis  high  up  drew. 
Which  but  herfelf,  not  all  the  Stygian  Powers  S75 
Could  once  have  mov'd ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  mafiy  iron  or  folid  rock  with  eafe 
Unfaflens  :  On  a  fudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found       sso 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harlh  thunder,  that  the  loweft  bottom  (hook 
Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  fliut 

very  circuniftantial  and  particular.  INIilton  has  in  thcfe  lines 
fliowed  his  judgement  in  this  refped.  The  lirlt  opening  of  the 
gates  of  Hell  by  Sin,  is  an  incident  of  that  importance,  that, 
if  I  can  guels  by  my  own,  every  reader's  attention  mufl  be 
greatly- excited,  and  confequently  as  liighly  gratified  by  the  mi- 
nute detail  of  particulars  our  author  has  given  us.  It  may  with 
juftice  be  further  obferved,  that,  in  no  part  of  the  poem,  the 
verfification  is  better  accommodated  to  the  fenfe.  T/ie  drawing 
up  of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of  the  key,  the  fudden  Jhouti  11  g  of 
the  holts,  and  the  flying  open  of  the  doors,  arc  in  fome  fort  de- 
fcribed  by  the  very  break  and  found  of  the  verfes.     Thyer. 

Ver.  881,     • on  their  hinges  grate 

Harjh  thunder,']  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  that 
this  expreffion  is  copied  from  the  hiftory  of  Don  Bellianis.  I 
have  been  informed  by  INlr.  Walker,  that  the  remark  was  made 
by  Swift,  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Paradife  Loft,  and  with 
the  {oWowm^  acairacy :  "  Don  Bell.  Part  ii.  ch.  19.  Open  flew 
the  brazen  folding  doors,  grateing  harjh  thunder  on  their  turning 
hinges."     Todd. 

Ver.  882. the  loxirjl  bottom  f wok 

Of  Erebus.]  The  moll  profound  depth  of  hell. 
Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  471.  "  Erebi  de  fedibus  imis."     Hume. 
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l^ixceird  her  power  ;  the  gates  wide  open  ftood. 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  holt,     8S5 
Under  Tpread    enllgns  marching,    might   pais 

through 
With  horle  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loofe  array ; 
So  wide  they  ftood,  and  hke  a  furnace  mouth 
Caft  forth  redounding  fmoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
Before  their  eyes  in  i'uddcn  view  appear        s*j9 
The  fecrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  witliout  hound, 
\\  ithoutdimenlion  ;  where  length,  breadth,  and 

highth, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  loft;  where  eldeft Night 
And  Chaos,  anceftors  of  Nature,  hold         S95 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidft  the  noiie 

\'cr.  591.     The  fecrets  of  the  hoary  deep;]     Jul,   xli.  3?. 
"  One  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary."     Gillies. 

Ver.  89  4-. uhere  eldeji  Night 

And  Chaos,  iScc]  All  the  ancient  naturalifls, 
philnfuphors,  ;uul  pocls,  hold  that  Chuoa  was  the  tirft  principle  of 
allthiuLij.s;  and  the  poets  jiarticiilarly  make  A^z^/i/  a  Goddefs, 
iind  reprefent  Xigh/  or  davkncfs,  and  Chaos  or  contiifion,  as  ex- 
erciiing  uncontrouUd  ihiminion  from  the  beginning.  Thus  Or- 
pheus, in  the  beginning  of  his  hymn  to  Night,  addrelVes  her  as 
the  mothi-r  of  the  Gods  and  Men,  and  origin  of  all  things. 
See  alfo  Spinier  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients,  Fucrtj  Queen,  R.  i. 
r.  V.  i\.  22.  And  Milton's  fvftem  of  the  univerfe  is  in  Ihort, 
that  the  empyrean  Heaven,  and  Chiios,  and  darknefs,  were  be- 
fore the  creation,  Heaven  above  and  Chaos  beneath  ;  and  then 
upon  the  rebellion  of  the  A ngrls,  /////,  Hr/l  was  formed  out  of 
CUaos  Jiritching  far  and  Xiidc  hentath  ;  and  afterwards,  Ilcaxcrt 
and  Earth,  another  world,  hanging  o\r  the  realm  of  Chavn,  and 
'u  on  from  hii  dominion.     NfcWTOX, 
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Of  endlefs  wars,  and  by  confafion  ftand. 

For  hot,  cold,  moift,  and  dry,  four  champions 

fierce, 
Strive  here  for  maflery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms  ;  they  around  the  flag  goo 
Of  each  his  fa6tion,  in  their  feveral  clans, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  rnarp,fmooth,fvvift  or  flow, 
Swarm  populous,  un-number'd  as  the  fands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  foil, 
X/evied  to  fide  with  warring  winds,  and  poife  905 

Vcr.  898,     For  hot,  cold,  &c.]      Ovid,  Met.  i.  19. 
"  Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia  ficcis, 
"  Mollia  cum  diiris,  fine  pondere  habentia  pondus." 
The  reader  may  compare   this  whole  defcription  of  Chaos  with 
Ovid's,  and  he  will  eafily  fee  how  the  Roman  poet  has  leffened 
the  grandeur  of  his  by  puerile  conceits,  and  quaint  antithefes : 
Every  thing  in  Milton  is  great  and  mafterly.     Newton. 

Ver.  900.  T/ieir  embryon  atoms;]  Addifon  fays,  that  eni- 
bryon  is  a  word  of  jNIilton's  coinage.  But  it  was  very  common 
both  as  a  fubftantive  and  adjedive  in  the  poetry  of  Milton's 
time ;  as  in  Sylvefter,  Dii  Bart.  ed.  fupr.  p.  7.  "  Or  rather  tli' 
embryon."  And  in  Donne's  Poems,  cd.  I(i33.  p.  l6.  "  Into  au 
embrion  fifli  our  foule  is  thrown."  So  IMaflenger,  Bajliful  Lover, 
1655.  p.  59.  "  What  I  purpofe  is  yet  an  embryon."  And 
Browne,  Brit.  Paji.  1613,  B.  i.  S.  iv.  "  The  onbrivu  blufibra« 
«f  each  fpray."     Toon. 

Ver.  903. un-iuimberd  as  the  fands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  foil,']  Heylin,  in  his 
Microcofmus,  1()27,  delcribing  Egypt,  thus  fpeaks  of  Barca  ajid 
Cyrene's  foil,  p.  T'^d-  "  This  country  is  all  ouer  couered  v.ith 
a  light  fand,  which  the  winds  rcmoue  continually  vp  and  dov.ne, 
turning  valleies  into  hills,  and  hills  into  valleies."  jMr.  Carey 
obferves  that  this  firaile  is  expanded  from  Dante's  Inferno^ 
C.  iii.  30. 

*'  Come  la  rena  quando  'I  turbo  fpira,"    Tobd. 
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Theirlighterwings.    To  whom  thefcmoft  adhere, 
He  rules  a  moment :  Chaos  umpire  ills, 
And  by  decifion  more  cmbrods  the  iVav, 
By  which  he  reigns:  Next  him  hii;h  arbiter 
Chance  governs  alL     Into  this  wild  abyls,   910 
The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave, 
Of  neither  fea,  nor  fliore,  nor  air,  nor  iire, 
J3ut  all  thefe  in  their  pregnant  cauies  niix'd 
Confus'dly,  and  which  thus  muit  ever  fight, 
Unlefs  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain      015 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 

Ver.  90^- Tu  ichom  thcfe  moji  adhere. 

He  rules  a  mumcnt .]  The  rcalon  wliy  any  one  of 
thefe  four  champions  rules,  though  but  for  a  vioment,  is,  bccauft- 
the  atoms  of  his  faction  adhere  mojl  to  him.  Tirm  dopcndance 
indeed,  fays  Dr.  Bcntley,  and  worthy  the  fuperlative  mojl,  that 
lafts  but  for  a  moment  !  But  I  fliould  think  that  the  Kfs  firm  the 
dependance  is,  the  finer  image  we  have  of  fuch  a  ftatc  as  that 
of  Cliaos  is.     Pearce. 

A'er.  910.     Into  this  xiild  alnjfs  &c.]     Compare 

Spenfer's  defcription  of  Chaos,  Fucr.  Qu.  iii.  vi.  06: 

"  In  the  wide  wombe  of  the  worhl  there  lyes, 

"  In  hateful  darknes,  and  in  deepe  horrorc, 

"  An  huge  eternall  Chaos,  which  I'upplyes 

"  The  fubftaunces  of  Nature's  fruitful!  progcnyes."  To  on. 

^'er.  911-  ^''f  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave,]  I\Ir. 
Thyer  cites  Lucret.  v.  '260.  "  Omniparens,  cadem  rerum  com- 
mune Jlpulchrum."  Mr.  Stecvcns  adds,  from  lionieo  and  Jidief, 
"  The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb."  And  Mr. 
Malone,  froiu  I'erieUs,  of  Time;  "  For  he's  ihcw  parent,  and 
he  is  their  grave."  ^Vhich,  1  may  add,  is  (imilar  to  Davifon's 
defcription  of  the  faint-  pcrfonage,  and  to  which  Milton's  words 
Lear  eijual  refcmblance.  Poet.  Jla/ifodie,  ed.  I61I,  p.  l6l-. 

"  Thy  uombe,  ihut  all  doth  breed,  is  touibc  to  all."    Tonn. 
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Into  this  wild  abyi's  the  wary  Fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  looked  a  while. 
Pondering  his  voyage  ;  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  crofs.     Nor  was  his  ear  lefs  peaFd  520 
With  noifes  loud  and  ruinous,  (to  compare 
Great  things  with  fmall,)  than  when  Bellona 

ftorms, 
With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rafe 
Some  capital  city ;  or  lefs  than  if  this  frame 
Of  Heaven  were  falling,  and  thefe  elements  925 

Ver.  91 8.  Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look'd  a  U'/^//e,] 
Here  is  a  remarkable  tranfpofition  of  the  words ;  the  fenfe  how- 
ever is  very  clear  :  The  wary  Fiend  flood  on  the  brink  of  Hell, 
and  look'd  a  while  into  this  wild  abyfs,  pondering  his  voyage. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  poet  himfelf  feems  to  be  doing  what  he 
defcribes,  for  the  period  begins  at  v.  91O,  then  he  goes  not  on 
diredtly,  but  lingers,  giving  an  idea  of  Chaos  before  he  enters 
into  it.  It  is  very  artful !  if  his  ftyle  is  fomewhat  abrupt,  after 
Cuch  pondering,  it  better  paints  the  image  he  intended  to  give. 

Richardson. 

Stood  and  look'd  is  here  ufed  for  ftaiiding  look'd.  So,  ia  B-  v. 
568,  he  fays, 

"  what  the  garden  choicefl  bears 

*'  To  fit  and  tafte." 


•where 7?^  and  tajle  is  ufed  iov  fitting  tajie,     Pearce. 

Ver.  921. {to  cojripnre 

Great  things  -with  fmall,)']  An  cxprefiion  in  Virg. 
Ed.  i.  24.  "  Parvis  componere  magna."  Arid  what  an  idea 
does  this  give  us  of  the  noifes  of  Chaos,  that  even  thofe  of  a 
eity  befieged,  and  of  Heaven  and  Earth  running  from  each  other, 
are  but  fmall  in  comparifon  ?  And  though  both  the  fimilitudes 
•re  truly  excellent  and  fublime,  yet  how  furprifingly  doth  the 
latter  rife  above  the  former  !     Newtoji. 

Ver.  925. and  thefe  elements 

In  mutiny  &c.]  Not  diilimilar  to  a  pafTage  in  the 
fii^  ad  of  Nabbes's  Microcofmus,  \632. 
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In  mutiny  bad  from  her  axle  torn 
The  rtedliift  earth.     At  laft  his  fail-broad  vans 
He  fpreads  for  Hight,  and  in  the  lurging  tmokc 
Uplifted  fpurns  t\m  ground  ;    thence  many  a 

league, 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ai'ccndmg  rides  930 

Audacious ;  but,  that  feat  foon  failing,  meets 
A  vad  vacuity  :  All  unawares 


"  The  mutinous  c4cmcnt5 


**  Have  rais'd  rebellion,  and  dit^jointtd  quite 

"  The  order  of  their  fabrick.     The  pure  heavens, 

"  Whofe  motion  fhould  be  harmony,  row]  crofe 

"  And  bend  their  axle-tree,  till  both  the  poles 

*'  Do  kil's  each  other's  ends."     Todd. 

Vcr.  9'27. ^is  fail-brood  vans]      A^  the  air 

end  water  are  both  fluids,  the  metaphors  taken  from  the  one 
are  often  applied  to  the  other ;  and  Hying  is  compared  to  failing, 
and  failing  to  flying.  Thus  Virgil,  jEn.  iii.  520,  *'  Vchfvrn 
pandinius  uhis."     And  JEn.  i.  300, 

■ "  volat  ille  per  aera  magnum 

"  Rcmigio  alarum.'' 

The  fame  manner  of  fpeaking'has  prevailed  among  the  modem 
poets.     So  Spenfer,  F.  Q.'i.  xi.  10. 

"  His  flaggy  wings  when  forth  he  did  difplay 

"  Were  like  tuo  fails."     Newton. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Prophdcfs,  A.  ii.  S.  iii.  harr 
"  fail-Jlretch'd  wings ;"  yet  Milton's  precife  exprefllon  here,  is 
Tallo's,  Gia:  Lib.  C.  ix.  ft.  6'0.  of  the  archangel  Michael; 

"  In'di  fpiega  al  gran  volo  i  xunni  aurati  ;" 
PiUt   the  defciiption   is   Marino's,   who    thus  paints   the   devil, 
Slragc  (Ic  gli  Jiinoaiitt,  ed.  1033.  L.  i.  ft.  IS, 

"  per  volar  dibatte  I'  alt, 

"  Che'n  guifa  ha  pur  di  due  gran  lelc  apirle,"     Todd. 

V«r.  93Q.     A  lajl  vacuiti/  :  c^cj     Hcliod,  Tkog.  739- 
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Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep ;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance  935 
The  ftrong  rebuff  of  fome  tumultuous  cloud, 
Inftin6i  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft :  That  fury  flaid, 
Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  fea,      939 
Nor  good  dry  land:  Nigh  founder'd  on  he  fares. 
Treading  the  crude  confiflence,  half  on  foot, 
Half  flying;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  fail. 

Kctaj/.a,  jji-iy .     Ovoi  xb  'ssu.wx  rtXiu^opov  bU  hixvlov 
Oi/aoii  ix-otr ,  el  '^fura  'av'Kiuv  sWoo-Se  ylvotTo* 

K^yoCKi-n.    Todd. 

Ver.  933.    pennons]     This  word  is  vulgarly  fpclt 

pinions,  and  fo  Dr.  Bentley  has  printed  it :  but  the  author  fpells 
it  pennons,  after  the  Latin  penna.  The  reader  will  obferve  the 
beauty  of  the  numbers  here,  without  our  pointing  it  out  to  him. 

Newton. 

Ver.  93s. That  fury  Jlaid,  kc.l     That 

fiery  rebuff  ceafed,  quenched  and  put  out  by  a  foft  quickfand  : 
Syrtis  is  explained  by  neither  fea  nor  good  dry  land,  exadtly 
agreeing  with  Lucan,  Phar.  ix.  304. 

"  Syrtes — in  dubio  pelagi  terrae'que  reliquit."     Hume. 

Ver.  941.    ' — •  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying ;]     Spenfer,  Taer.  Qu.  i.  xi.  8. 
"  Half  flying  and  half  footing  in  his  hafte." 

Milton  feems  to  have  borrowed  feveral  images  of  the  old  dragon 
defcribed  by  Spenfer.    Newton. 

Ver.  942.     behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  fail.}     It 

behoveth  him  now  to  ufe  both  his  oars  and  his  fails,  as  galleys 
do ;  according  to  the  proverb,  "  Remis  velisqucj  with  might  and 
main."    Hume. 

vol,  u.  G  g 
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As  wlion  a  gry[)lioii,  lliroiii^li  iho  wildernefs 
A\  ith  wingt'd  coiiric,  oVr  bill  or  moory  dale, 
Piirfucs  the  Arinnirpian,  who  by  Health         945 
Had  from  bis  wakeful  ciiftody  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold  :  So  eagerly  the  Fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  (teep,  through  Itrait,  rough,  denfe, 
or  rare, 

Ver.  O-iS.  ^s  uken  a  gryphon,  &c.]  Giyphons  are  fabulous 
creatures,  in  the  upper  part  like  an  eagle,  in  the  lower  rcfembling 
a  lion,  and  are  faid  to  guard  gold  mines.  Tiie  ArimaJ'piaiis  were 
a  one-eyed  people  of  Scythia,  who  adorned  their  hair  with  gold. 
See  Lucan,  Pharjal.  iii.  280,  llerodutus  and  other  authors  re- 
late, that  there  were  continual  wars  between  the  gtyphons  and 
the  ArimaJimns  ahont  gold ;  the  gryphons  guarding  it,  and  the 
Ariniafpians  taking  it,  whenever  they  had  opportunity.  See 
Plin.  Nat.  IHjl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.     Newtox. 

A  learned  friend  has  obferved  to  me,  that  this  fimile  is  con- 
ceived from  the  Prometheus  of  ^Efchylus,  ver.  803,  et  Icq.  !Mr. 
Stillin^tlect  alfo  refers  to  the  fame  pallage.     Todd. 

Ver.  9^8.  O'er  bog,  or  Jeep,  Sec]  The  difTiculty  of  Satan's 
Toyagc  is  very  well  cxprelVed  by  fo  many  monofyllables  as  fol- 
low, which  cannot  be  pronounced  but  llowly,  and  with  frequent 
paufes.  There  is  a  memorable  inftance  of  the  roughncfs  of  a  road 
admirably  dcfcribed  by  a  fm^le  veife  in  Homer,  Iliad  xxiii.  Il6. 

rioW.*  y  avcctlx,   xetTailx,   vrccfo.'Ux.  re,   oo^fAtd  t,  riX&oy, 

which  Pope  has  been  obliged  to  trantlatc  paraphraftically,  to 
give  us  fomc  idea,  of  the  beauty  of  the  numbers;  and  ho  has 
made  ufe  of  feveral  monofyllables,  as  Milton  has  done: 

"  O'er  hilU,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks,  they  go ; 
"  Jumping,  high  o'er  the  ihrubs  of  the  rough  ground, 
"  Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  fhockt  axles  bound," 

And,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  (o  Spenfer,  in  the  fame  manner,  re- 
profents  the  diltrefs  of  the  lled-iTofs  knight  in  Lis  encounter 
with  the  old  dragon,  Ftur.  Qu.  i.  xi.  *8. 
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With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  purAies  his  way, 
Andfwims,  or  fiiiks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies: 
At  length  a  iiniverfal  hubbub  wild  951 

Of  flunning  founds,  and  voices  all  confus'd. 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  aifaults  his  ear 
With  loudefl  vehemence  :  Thither  he  plies, 
Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  Power   955 
Or  Spirit  of  the  nethermoft  abyfs 
Might  in  that  noife  refide,  of  whom  to  aik 
Which  way  the  neareft  coaft  of  darknefs  lies 
Bordering  on  light ;  when  ftraight  behold  the 

throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  fpread         960 
Wide  on  the  w-afteful  deep;  with  him  enthron'd 


"  Faynt,  wearie,  fore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent, 
*'  With  heat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,  fmart,  and  inward  fire." 

Newton. 

Ver.  951S. the  nethermoft  ab^fs}      Though  the 

throne  of  Chaos  was  above  Hell,  and  confequently  a  part  of  the 
abijifs  was  fo,  yet  a  part  of  that  abyfs  was  at  the  fame  time  far 
below  Hell ;  fo  far  below,  as  that,  when  Satan  went  from  Hell 
on  his  voyage,  he  fell  in  that  abi/Js  tea  thoufand  fathom  deep, 
V.  934 ;  and  the  poet  there  adds  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  accident,  he  had  been  falling  down  there  to  this  hour:  nay, 
it  was  fo  deep  as  to  be  il/mntable,  and  where  highth  is  lojl.  The 
abyfs  then,  confidcred  all  together,  was  nethermojl  in  refpcdl  of 
Hell,  below  which  it  was  fo  endlefsly  extended.     Pearce. 

Ver.  960.   «"<^  his  dariv  pavilion7/?reac?  &c.]  Pfalm  xviii. 

11.  "  He  made  darknefs  his  fecret  place;  hxs  pavilion  round 
about  him  &c."  But  the  dark  pavilion  of  Chaos  might  be 
drawn  from  Hefiod's  defcription  of  the  dark  dwelling  of  his 
conf(^rt,  Thcog.  ver.  745.     Dunster. 
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Sat  iable-vcfted  Night,  cldett  of  things, 
The  conlort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  flood 
Ore  us  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Ol  Demogorgon ;  Humour  next  and  Chance,  poj 

Vor.  <)62.  Sdf  fiil)lo-vefted  Nig/il,]  Clotliod  in  lur  Table 
furs  :  A  fable  is  a  crciiture  wliofe  fkiii  is  of  thc>  greater  prict.',  the 
blacker  it  is.     MEAAMnEnAOS  o\  Hv^.     Hume. 

IMilton  here,  and  in  what  foHuws,   fecms  to  have  had  in  view 
Spcnfer's  fine  deicription  of  Night,  which  is  very  much  in   the 
taftc  of  this  allegory  of  Milton.     See  Faai/  Queen,  i.  v.  '20. 
"  Where  griefly  Night,  &c."     Newton. 

A'cr.  964.  Orciis  and  Ades,]  Orcus  is  generally  by  the  poets 
tftken  for  Pluto,  as  Jdca  is  for  any  dark  place.  Thefe  terms  are 
i>f  a  very  vague  llgnification,  and  are  employed  by  the  poett 
accordingly.  IMilton  has  perfonizcd  them,  and  put  them  in  ihe 
court  of  Chaos„    Richardsox. 

Vcr.  9^'^. Ific  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon ;]  'I'liat  is,  Demogorgon  himfelj\ 
ns  in  Virgil,  JEn.  iGo,  "  Albanum  noincn"  is  a  rvan  of  Alba;  and 
we  have  a  memorable  inftance  of  this  way  of  fpeaking  in  l\ci. 
xi.  13.  "  And  in  the  earthquake  were  flain  oko^ara  u»6fiivu» 
names  of  men  fevcn  thoufand,"  that  is,  f«ven  thoufand  men. — 
The  very  name  of  Demogorgon  the  ancients  fuppofed  capable 
of  producing  the  niofl  terrible  efVeds ;  which  they  therefore 
dreaded  to  pronounce.  He  is  mentioned  as  of  great  power  in 
incantations.  See  Lucan,  Vharfal.  vi.  74-4,  cS^c.  Statins,  Theb. 
iv.  514,  &c.  And  Tallb,  Oicr.  Lib.  c.  xiii,  fl.  10.  Spenfer  alfo 
mentiuns  this  infernal  dtity,  Faer.  Qii.  i.  v.  '2'2,  and  ])Iaces  him 
in  the  immenfe  abyfs  uith  C/iaus,  iv.  ii.  47,  and  takes  notice  of 
the  dreadful  eft'efts  of  his  name,  i.  i.  37-  *'  At  which  C'ocytus 
quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight."  Well  therefore  might  Milton 
diftinguilli  him  Ijy  the  dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon.  And,  be- 
lides  thel'e  authorities,  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin  has  fuggefted,  that 
this  name  is  to  be  found  in  Laclantius,  and  in  the  Scholiall  of 
Statins.  Mr.  Thyer  furtlu  r  Juftilies  the  ufe  of  the  word  by  a 
pallhge  in  ^lilton's  Latin  works,  p.  .140.  *'  -Apud  \etufti(limos 
luque  myth(dogia:  fcriptores  merooriic  datum  repcrio  Dcmogor- 

• 
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And  Tumult  and  Confufion  all  embroird, 
And  Difcord  with  a  thoufand  various  mouths. 
To  whom  Satan  turning  boldlj,  thus :    Ye 
Powers 
And  Spirits  of  this  nethermoft  abyfs, 
Chaos  and  ancient  Night !  I  come  no  fpy,    970 
With  purpofe  to  explore  or  to  difturb 
The  fecrets  of  your  realm ;  but,  by  conftraint 
Wandering  this  darkfome  defart,  as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  fpacious  empire  up  to  light, 
Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  loft,  I  feek    975 

gonem  deorum  omnium  atavum  (quem  eundem  et  Chaos  ab  an- 
tiquis  nuncupatum  harioloi-)  inter  alios  liberos,  quos  fullulerat 
plurimos,  Terram  genuiffe."     Newton. 

Demogorgon  is  alfo  introduced  in  a  very  romantick  paflage,  in 
Boiardo,  Orl.  Innam.  Lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  ft.  31.  And,  in  Dryden 
and  Lee's  CEdipus,  the  fhade  of  Laius  is  fummoned  to  appear, 

"  by  Demogorgon' s  name, 

"  At  which  gliofts  quake."    Todd. 

Ver.  972.  The  Secrets  of  1/oitr  realm  ;]  This  paflage  has  been 
objected  to  without  any  reafon.  He  means  probably  J'ecret 
places,  as  in  v.  891.  Secrets  is  ufed  here  as  fecreta  in  Virgil, 
Georg,  iv,  403.  *'  In  fecreta  fenis  ducam ;"  and  in  Spenfcr, 
Faer.  Qu,  vi.  xii.  24. 

"  And  fearched  all  their  cells  and  fec7-ets  near." 

Or,  if  we  umlerftand,  hy  fecrets,  fecret  counfels  and  tranfadions, 
the  word  dijlurb  will  be  proper  enough,  as  in  B.  i.  I67. 

'^  and  difiurh 

"  His  inmoft  counfels  from  their  deftin'd  aim  : 

and  the  word  explore  will  be  very  proper,  as  in  B.  vii.  9^* 

"  What  we,  not  to  explore  the  fecrets  alk 
"  Of  his  eternal  empire."    NEWToar. 
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What  rcadiclt  path  leads  where  your  gloomy 

bounds 
Coniine  with  Heaven ;  or  if  Ibme  other  place, 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  ethereal  King 
Pollefles  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound;  direiSt  my  courfe;      .9«o 
Directed,  no  mean  recompence  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  loft, 
All  ufurpation  ihence  expell'd,  reduce 
To  her  original  darknefs,  and  your  fway, 
(Which  is  my  prefent  journey) and  once  more  985 
l^reft  the  ftandard  there  of  ancient  Night : 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge  ! 
Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
AVitli  faltering  fpeech  and  vifage  incompos'd, 
Anfwer'd.     1  know  thee,  ftranger,  who  thou  art, 
That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late        991 
Made  head  againft  Heaven's  King,  though  over- 
thrown. 
I  favv  and  heard  ;  for  fuch  a  numerous  hoft 
Fled  not  in  filcncc  through  the  frighted  deep, 

Vcr.  993. fuch  a  ntnrcroin  liojl 

Fled  not  in  filcncc}  Mr.  WakcJiild  fiiqgift-^  a 
fimilar  paffagc  in  the  Hiippliants  of  Euripitli-s,  where,  Adraftus 
havinn;  alkcd  Tlicfi-us  if  he  had  not  heard  of  his  unfortunate 
cxjicdition,  Thcfeiis  replies; 

Of  7«^  Tt  IIFHi   ^nvifxa-u;  E^XaJa.      Dl.'NSTER. 

^^•r.  09^' through   the  frighted  dcqi,]     The 

pool  perhaps  bj.rrowed  tiiis  dctfcription  fmin  Ezclid's  pri'ligura- 
tion  of  AfTyria's  fall,  xxxi.  l6.  "  1  made  tlie  nations  to  il)ak« 
at  the  found  of  his  fall,  when  I  call  him  down  to  ht  11  with  fluin, 
that  defcond  into  the  pit."     Touu. 
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With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  595 

Confufion  worfe  confounded ;  and  Heaven-frates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Purfuing.     I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  refidence  ;  if  all  I  can  will  ferve 
That  httle  which  is  left  fo  to  defend,  1000 

Encroach'd  on  ftill  through  your  inteftine  broils 
Weakening  the  fcepter  of  old  Night :  lirft  Hell, 
Your  dungeon,  (tretching  far  and  wide  beneath ; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  world, 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain  ifi05 
To  that  fide  Heaven  from  whence  your  legions 
fell: 

Ver.  1001.     through  youY  inieftine  hroils]     All  the 

editions  read,  "  through  our  intcftine  broils."  But  it  appears 
from  the  following  varies,  that  the  encroachments  which  Charts 
means,  were  the  creation  of  Hell  firft,  and  then  of  the  new  xiorld: 
the  creation  of  both  which  was  the  eflcft  not  of  any  broils  in 
the  realm  of  Chaos,  but  of  the  broils  in  Heaven  between  God 
and  Satan,  the  good  Angels  and  the  bad,  called  intcjiine  wary 
and  broils,  in  B.  vi.  259,  277.  We  muft  remember  alfo  that 
it  is  Satan  to  whom  Chaos  here  fpeaks  ;  and  therefore  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  INIilton  gave  it,  "  through  your  intcftine  broils." 
In  the  firft  editions  there  is  no  comma  after  iro//*;  and  there 
fhould  be  none,  becaufe  broils  is  the  fubrtantive  with  which  the 
participle  ■weakening  agrees  :  It  was  their  broils  which  weakened 
Night's  fcepter,  becaufe  the  confequences  of  them  leflencd  her 
kingdom.     PfiARCE. 

This  change  of  our  into  your  is  fo  juft  and  ueceflliry,  that  we 
thought  it  beft  to  admit  it  into  the  text.     Newton. 

Ver.  1005.     link'd  in  a  golden  chain]      There    is 

mention  made  in  Homer  of  Jupiter's  golden  chain,  by  which  he 
can  draw  up  the  Gods,  and  the  earth,  and  fea,  and  the  whole 
univerfe ;  but  th^y  cannot  draw  him  down.     See  the  paffage 
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If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  clanger ;  go,  and  fpeed  ! 
Ilavock,  and  ipoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain. 

He  ceas'd  ;  and  Satan  ftaid  not  to  reply,  lOio 
But,  glad  that  now  his  fea  (liould  find  a  Ihore, 
^Vith  frelli  alacrity,  and  force  renew'd, 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 

at  largo  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  is 
nioft  probably  and  ingiiiioufly  conjoctuied,  that  by  this  golden 
chain  may  be  undtrftood  the  fuperiour  attractive  force  of  the 
fun,  whereby  he  continues  unmoved,  and  draws  all  the  reft  of 
the  planets  toward  him.  But  whatever  is  meant  by  it,  it  is 
certain  that  our  poet  took  from  hence  the  thought  of  hanging 
the  world  by  a  golden  chain.     Newton. 

A  fimilar  thought  is  noticed  in  Stafford's  Niohe  ur  his  age  of 
tcares.  12mo,  1()11.  p.  24.  "  I  will  onclic  heere  infert  one  or 
two  tilings  remarqueable  in  the  Turkifli  Phyfiques  :  Tliey  hold, 
thai  i he Jlurs  hang  bj/  gulden  chaines,  &c."     Todd, 

VcT.  1009.  Havock,  andfpoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain.l  This 
is  ver}'  agreeable  to  ihe  chara<^ler  of  Chaos  by  Lucan,  Fharlal. 
vi.  696. 

"  Et  Chaos  innumeros  avidum  confundcre  niundos." 

Newtox, 

^'er.  1013.  Springs  vpxvard,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,^  To  take 
in  the  full  meaning  of  this  magnificent  limilitude,  we  mufi  ima- 
gine ouvfelvcs  in  Chaos,  and  a  vaft  luminous  body  rifing  upward, 
near  the  place  where  ve  arc,  fo  fwiflly  as  to  appear  a  continued 
track  of  light,  and  leflening  to  the  view  according  to  the  cn- 
creafe  of  diftance,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  difappear;  nnd 
all  this  muft  be  fuppohd  to  ftrike  our  eye  at  one  inl^tant. 

Beattik. 

Drayton,  hx  hh  Darid  and  Culiah,  l6'30,  afllmilato^  the  Phi- 
liuian  chamjiion  to  a  pyramid  on  fire,  becaufc  the  fun  flione  i>n 
his  armour!  "  He  look't  like  to  a  pinnuid  on  fire  !"  But  c<^)i;n' 
l>ar*i  ^sabha'i  Spring's  Glory,  a  Ma(k,  publillird  in  lO.lS: 
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Into  the  wild  expanfe  ;  and,  through  the  (hock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  fides  round       ioi5 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way ;  harder  befet 
And  more  endangered,  than  when  Argo  pafs^d 
Through  Bofporus,  betwixt  the  juftling  rocks : 
Or  when  Uljffes  on  the  larboard  ftiunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  fleer  d.  1020 

^ "  High  Spirits  ftrive  to  know 


"  More  than  a  common  eye  lees  ;  and  afpire 
"  Still  upwards,  like  the  pir amide  ofjire, 
"  When  earth  tends  to  its  centre."     Todd. 

Ver.  1017. than  when  Argo  pafsd  &c.]     The 

firft  long  fhip  ever  feen  in  Greece,  in  which  Jafon  and  his  com- 
panions failed  to  Colchis,  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Throvgh 
Bofporus,  the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople,  or  the  channel  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  is  fometimes  written  Bqfphorus  ;  but  Milton,  more 
exaft  and  accurate,  writes  it  Bofporus,  according  to  the  bell 
Greek  authors,  from  BS?  -mofoi,  bovis  tranfitus,  the  fea  bein"  fo 
narrow  there,  that  cattle  are  faid  to  have  fwum  acrofs  it.  Be- 
twixt thejvfiling  rocks,  two  rocks  at  the  entrance  into  the  Black 
Sea,  called  in  Greek  Symplcgades,  and  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  Ip. 
**  concurrentia  faxa ;"  which  Milton  very  well  tranflates  the 
jufliug  rocks,  becaufe  they  were  fo  near,  that  at  a  diftance  they 
feemed  to  open  and  ihut  again,  and  jullle  one  another,  as  the 
fliip  varied  its  courfe  this  way  and  that  as  ufual.  See  Plin.  Nat. 
Hifl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii ;  and  ApoU.  Rhodius,  Argonaut,  ii,  317,  &c. 
In  Ihort,  Satan's  voyage  through  the  lighting  elements,  was 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Argonauts  through 
narrow  feas  betwixt  jultling  rocks.     Newton. 

« Vcr.  1019.     Or  when  Uly^ffes  on  the  larboard fhund d 

Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  Jieer'd.] 
Thefe  two  verfes  Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  quite  away.  Lar- 
board (fays  he)  is  abominable  in  heroick  poetry :  but  Dryden 
(as  the  Doftor  owns)  thought  it  not  unfit  to  be  employed  there : 
and  jNIilton  in  other  places  has  ufed  nautical  terms,  without  being 
cenfured  for  it  by  the  Dodor.    So,  in  B.  ix.  513,  he  fpcaks  of 
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So  he  wilh  dKliculty  and  labour  liartl 
Mov'd  on ;  with  difticulty  and  labour  he  ; 
But,  he  once  paft,  foon  after,  -when  man  fell, 
Stranire  alteration  !   Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  fuch  was  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way     1026' 
Over  the  dark  abyfs,  whofe  boiling  gulf 

•aerkingajhip,  of  teering  a-ndjliiftiiig ;  and  in  B.  i,  207.  o( mooring 
under  the  lee.  So  Virgil's  Icgcre  littus  is  obfcived  to  be  a  term 
borrowed  from  mariners,  by  Scrvius  in  his  niJtes  on  Georg.  ii.  -li, 
and  iB/i.  iii.  127.  But  the  Dodor  has  two  very  formidable  ob- 
jections againft  the  fenfe  of  thefe  verfes.  Firft  he  fays,  that 
larboard  or  left  hand  is  a  miftake  here  for  Jlarboard  or  riglit 
hand,  C/turt/hdis  being  to  thv Jlarboard  of  Ul0is,  when  he  failed 
through  thefe  ftraits.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  afteft 
what  IMilton  here  fays ;  for  the  fenfe  may  be,  not  that  UlylTes 
ftjunned  Charjjhdis  fitunted  on  the  larboard  of  his  Ihip  as  he  was 
failing;  but  ih.n.t  U I t/jj'cs,  failing  on  the  larboard,  (to  the  left 
hand  where  Scylla  was)  did  thereby  fliun  Charybdis  ;  which  was 
the  truth  of  the  cafe.  The  Dodor's  other  objection  is,  that 
Scylla  was  no  whirlpool,  which  yet  (he  is  here  fuppofed  to  have 
been;  but  Virgil  (whom  Milton  follows  oftener  than  he  does 
Homer)  dcfcribcs  Scylla  as  naves  infaxa  trahcntem,  JEn.  iii.  4-25, 
jiiul  what  is  that  lefs  than  calling  it  a  whirlpool?  And  Aflian. 
Kircher,  who  has  written  a  particular  account  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  upon  his  own  view  of  them,  does  nut  fcruplc  to  call 
tliem  both  w/iirlpools.  The  truth  is,  that  Scylla  is  a  rock  fitu- 
ated  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  Italian  coart,  into  which  bay  the  tide 
runs  with  a  very  lirong  current,  fo  as  to  draw  in  the  fliips  which 
are  williin  thecompafb  of  its  force,  and  either  dalh  ihem  againll 
the  rock,  or  fwallow  them  in  the  eddies:  for  when  the  ftrcams 
have  thus  violently  rulhed  into  the  bay,  they  meet  with  the  rock 
Scylla  at  the  farther  end,  and,  being  beat  back,  mnii  therefore 
form  an  eddy  or  xihirlpool.  This  account  isgathcrod  partly  from 
Sandp's  Travels,  and  partly  from  IHjhria  orbis  terrcc,  &c.  Vide 
Hoffman.  Lexicon.     Pearce. 
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Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wonderous  length, 
From  Hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmoft  orb 
Of  this  frail  world ;  by  which  the  Spirits  perverfe 
With  eafy  intercourfe  pafs  to  and  fro  losi 

To  tempt  or  punifh  mortals,  except  whom 
God,  and  good  Angels,  guard  by  fpecial  grace. 
But  now  at  laft  the  facred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  night        losG 

Ver.  1028.  Tamely  endur'd  a  bndgt]  Dr.  Newton  here 
agrees  with  Dr.  Bentley,  in  cenfuring  this  introdudion  of  the 
infernal  bridge ;  becaufe  it  is  defcribed  in  the  tenth  book  for 
feveral  lines  together  as  a  thing  untouched  before,  and  an  inci- 
dent to  furprife  the  reader  :  And  therefore  the  poet  fhould  not 
have  anticipated  it  here.  Milton  is  faid  to  have  apparently 
copied  this  bridge,  not,  as  Dr,  Warton  has  conjectured,  from  the 
Perfiun  poet  Sadi,  but  from  the  Arabian  fidion  of  the  bridge 
called  in  Arabick  al  Siraf ;  which  is  reprcfeuteJ  to  extend  over 
the  infernal  gidph,  and  to  be  narrower  than  a  fpider's  web,  and 
iharper  tluin  the  edge  of  afword.  Pocock  in  Port.  Mof,  p.  282. 
See  Annotations  on  Hift.  of  Caliph  "\'ath('k,  1786,  p.  314.  How- 
ever, in  Sylvefter's  Da  Bart.  1021.  p.  207,  the  Furies,  leaving 
Hell,  are  defcribed  "  rowling  their  fteely  cars  over  the  Stygian 
bridge."  Compare  alfo  R.  Nicols,  in  the  Mir.  for  Magijlrates, 
l6lO,  p.  814. 

"  And  vp  from  darkfomc  Lymboes  difmall  ftage, 
"  O'er  ISttjgian  bridge,  from  Pluto'b  eniperie, 
"  Came  Night's  black  brood,  Diforder,  Ruine,  Rage,  Sec." 

Todd. 

Ver.  1033.  God,  and  good  Angels,]  So,  in  Shakfpeare, 
Rich.  iir. 

"  God^  and  good  Angels,  fight  on  Richmond's  fide." 

And  in  Herrick's  Noble  Numbers,  l647,  p.  74. 

"  God,  and  good  Angels  guide  thee."     Todd. 
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A  irlinimerinir  dawn  :   Here  Nature  lirft  bejiins 
Her  farthefl  verge,  aiifl  Chaos  to  retire 
As  from  her  outmoft  works  a  broken  foe 
With  tumult  lefs,  and  with  leis  hoftile  din  ;    1040 
That  Satan  with  lefs  toil,  and  now  with  eafe, 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light ; 
And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vefTel,  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  lliroudb and  tackle  torn; 
Or  in  the  emptier  waile,  rel'embling  air,       i()4.5 
AVeighs  his  fpread  wings,  at  leifure  to  behold 

Vcr.  1039.  As  from  her  outmojl  -works]  From  tlu  outimifj 
works  ofNaturr,  mentioned  before.     Newtox. 

Vcr.  1042. hi)  dubious  light -y]     In  this  line,  and 

in  the  preceding  defcription  of  the  glimmering  duun  that  Satan 
firft  meets  with,  Milton  very  probably  alludes  to  Seneca's  elegant 
account  of  lierculcs's  paflagc  out  of  Hell,  Htrc.  Fur.  6'()8. 
"  Non  ccEca  tenebris  incipit  prima  via  : 
"  Tenuis  relictaj  lucis  a  tergo  nitor, 
"   Fulgorque  dubius  folis  afllicti  cadit."     Tiiyku. 

Vcr.  1043.  And,  like  a  utathtr-hcdtcn  rrjjcl,  &.C.]  A  fimile 
of  the  fanic  kind,  difl'crently  applied,  occurs  in  Homer,  Oc/j^/I 
xxiii.  232. 

Sl»  Ti  nocrsioawn  liitf/ict  »?  «»»  itoctw 

'Pa»o">i  tTriiyouitriP  uiCfAu.      Sri  i  i  ivru  i  I'KT. 

Sec  alfo  Statins,  T/itb.  ii.  1<)3. 

"  Ncc  minus  ha-c  lasti  trahimus  folatia,  quam  Ii 
"  Prjcijiili  convuWU  Noto  profpertct  amicani 
"  Puppis  luimum."     Dunstkr. 

Ycr.  104().  Weighs  his  fpread  ■wings,']  In  like  manner  TafJii, 
difcribing  the  angel  (Gabriel's  flight,  Cicr.  Uh.  c.  i.  11.  14.  *'  E 
fi  librh  fu  I'adeguatc  pcnne."  But  I  lliink,  notwithftanding  the 
natural  partiality  one  has  for  one's  countryman,  the  preference 
rnuU  be  iiiven  to  the  Italian.     TliVER. 
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Far  off  the  empyreal  Heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermined  fquare  or  round, 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn'd 
Of  living  fapphire,  once  his  native  feat ;        1050 
And  fall  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 
This  pendant  world,  in  bignefs  as  a  ftar 
Of  fmalleft  magnitude  clofe  by  the  moon. 

Ver.  1047.     the  empyreal  Heaven,]     The  cxpreffion  of 

Dante,  Tnfemo,  C.  ii.  21.     ^' ISial  e7npi/reo  del  &lc."     Todd. 

Ver.  1049.     JFifk  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn' d 

Of  living  fapphire^    The  city  of  the  great  king  is 
thus  adorned  with  jewels  in  Spenfer,  F.  Q.  i.  x.  55. 

"  Whofe  u-alls  and  towres  were  builded  high  and  ftrong. 
"  Oi  perk  and  precious  Jlone" 
But  fee  note,  B.  iii.  506.     Todd. 

Ver.  1052.     This  pendant  world,]      Shakfpeare,    Meaf.  for 
Meaf.  A.  iii.  S.  i. 

"  To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  viewlcfs  winds, 
"  And  blown  with  reftlefs  violence  round  about 
"  This  pendant  world."     Todd. 
Ibid.     This  pendant  world,  in  bignefs  as  ajlar 

Of  fmallcf  magnitude  clofe  by  the  moon.]  By  this  pen- 
dant -world  is  not  meant  the  Earth  ;  but  the  new  creation,  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  whole  orb  of  fixed  ftars  jmmenfely  bigger  than  the 
Earth,  a  mere  point  in  comparifon.  This  is  certain  from  what 
Chaos  had  lately  faid,  ver.  1004. 

"  Now  lately  Heaven  and  Eartli,  another  world, 
"  Hung  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain." 
Befides,  Satan  did  not  fee  the  Earth  yet;  he  was  afterwards 
furprifed  at  thefudden  liexv  of'  all  this  world  at  once,  B.  iii.  542, 
and  wandered  long  on  the  outfide  of  it ;  till  at  laft  he  faw  our 
fuiv,  and  learned  there  of  the  Arch-Angel  Uriel,  where  the  Earth 
and  Paradife  were.  See  B.  iii.  722.  This  pendant  world  there- 
fore muft  mean  the  whole  world,  the  new  created  univerfe ;  and, 
Beheld  fur  off,  it  appeared  in   comparifon  Avith  the  empyreal 
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Thither,  full  fraught  with  mifchievous  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  in  a  curfed  hour,  he  hies.     1035 

Heaven  no  bigger  than  ajar  of  fmallcjl  magnitude  ;  nay,  not  fo 
larcc  ;  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  fuch  a  ftar  appears  to  be  when 
it  is  clofe  hi/  the  moon,  the  fuperiour  light  whereof  makes  any 
ftar,  that  happens  to  be  near  her  dilk,  to  Iccm  exceedingly  Imali 
and  aliuoll  difappear.     Newton. 


TUE   END    OF  THE   SECOWD   TOLUME. 
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